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Smuggling Thrills 


THE FOREMOST DRAMATIC CRITIC 
IN AMERICA DISCUSSES— AMONG 
OTHER THINGS—THE UNHOLY 
ASPECTS OF BIBLICAL DRAMA 


LS 


IN a dancing-house on Broadway, 
] | two or three weeks ago, I met an 
Ll} undulating Ouled Nail I used to 
know in Buffalo. 
She was ari Egyptian then, buckling to the 
beating of a drum; now she is Hawaiian, 
and undulates to the ubiquitous ukelele. 
At the Pan-American Exposition, her 
husband lured the lire of the devout 
with an educational enterprise known 
as “Religious Dances of All Nations.” 

“Your wriggle,” I said, “has become 
wholly secular.” 

“Meaning,” retorted my sinuous friend 
of the South Seas, “that we’ve canned the 
moral bunk? Yes. You can’t get away 
with that stuff any more.” 

I wonder! 
Smuggling thrills to the godly was an 
b) ancient and profitable profession when this 
siren of Alexandria and points West was 
doing her wriggling in a bassinet in South 
Boston. That was some time after a re- 
sourceful fellow-townsman began decoying 
people into his theater by stocking the lobby 
with curios and calling the place The Boston 
Museum. 
And now, in a spectacular production, 
stage-directed by David Belasco and 
acted under the title of “The Wanderer” 
at the Manhattan Opera House, un- 
disturbed we see a prototype of the 
establishment whose _ representation 
brought about police interference with 
“The Lure,” unshocked we witness 
again the wild revelry of “Schehere- 
zade,” serene in the assurance that we 
are attending scriptural drama. 
Florence Reed as Tisha in “The Wanderer.” No form of theatrical venture fails 
more infrequently than that which pur- 
veys alcohol in sugar, provides mundane sensations wrapped in robes of the 
church, smothers the scent of the wanton in the odor of sanctity. Scarcely a 
Christian drama but has dealt with the intended violation of a Christian maiden, 
and revolved’ about a pagan orgy. What goodly men, who would not for worlds 
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William Gillette as 
; Henry Wilton in 
} **A Successful Calam- ; 
ity,” by Clare Kummer, a 4 
play which exhibits, according 
to Mr. Pollock, a fitful, eerie, almost uncanny 
humor and a lack of dramatic instinct. 



























have been seen at Belmont Park, cheered the chariot-race in “Ben-Hur! What 
pious persons, who blush at the thought of musical comedy, were attracted to 
“Quo Vadis” by the negligee of the poster-lady reclining upon the back of the 
bull! Could there be harm in holy horse-race or biblical ballet? 

The very clergymen who condemned “Magda” and other stories of seduction 
rushed to the billboards in support of “ ’Way Down East,” which made a million 
dollars by recounting to the non-theater-going class the tale of a girl tricked by a 
mock marriage. Here, however, was a play meeting the requirements stated by 
a church that “white-lists” ~performances considered proper for the public. 
“The appeal” was “simple and universal’”—not complicated or intellectual or 
baffling to the meanest intelligence. The piece was “fit for theater-goers of all 
» ages,” which is to say that it contained nothing beyond the grasp of juvenility, 
nothing that demanded adult understanding. Yet beneath the ticket of the moral 
customs-officers was smuggled just such a narrative of defloration as has roused 
righteous ire against Ibsen and Sudermann! 
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“THE WANDERER” 


Most drama cut on the bias of religious susceptibility is an unmitigated bore. 
Generally it concerns the love of a magnificent Roman for a simple Christian, 
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Atthe left,Charles Dalton 
as Gaal, in “The Wan- 
derer,”’ which, Mr. Pollock 
comments, ‘“‘isscenicdrama 
in which the scenery does 
not smother the drama.” 


making clear that 
nobility, in the 
former, lies in ré- 
nouncing faith, 
and in the latter, 
in refusing to do so. 
Maurice V. Samuels’ very 
free adaptation of Wilhelm 
Schmidtbonn’s “Der Ver- 
lorene Sohn,” called “The 
Wanderer,” shaped in an- 
other mold, is founded upon 
human relations rather than 
upon human prejudices, and has 
moments of genuinely eloquent 
appeal. 

Mr. Samuels, and Herr 
Schmidtbonn before him, had 
the advantage of working with 
one of the eight or ten really 
great stories of all time—the 

















Above, William H. 
Thompson es Tola, 
and in the center, 
James O'Neill as Jesse 
and William Elliott es 
Jether, in “The 
Wanderer.” 


parable of the 
Prodigal Son as 
narrated in the 
Gospel of St. 
Luke. This tale, 
originally told in some- 
thing like five hundred 
words, new though cen- 
turies old, and fresh de- 
spite constant use, is 
. serving to-day in no 
fewer than six suc- 
cesses on Broadway— 
“Turn to the Right,” “The 
Man Who Came Back,” 
“The Harp of Life,” “The 
Yellow Jacket” and “Little 
Lady in Blue,” besides “The 
Wanderer.” Following the 
modern trend, evident in all 
these pieces, Mr. Samuels 
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Beverly Sitgreaves as Nadina. 
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has improved upon Luke by laying 
Papa to rest among the moth-balls, and 
bringing the prodigal back to Mamma, 
and the result is a deal of real vibrance 
and tenderness. Papa was all right in 
the days of Luke, but we hardly can be 
expected to take him seriously in the 
days of Mrs. Blatch! 

Quite seriously, however, the most 
effective scenes in “The Wanderer” are 
those between Jether, son of Jesse, and 
his mother Huldah. How obstinately 
“the play” persists in being “the thing!” 
Here is a production that cost almost 
enough to be a motion picture, a pro- 
duction with loads of beautiful scenery, 
and sheep and goats and dancing-girls 
and dogs and revelers and other asses, 
with incense burning and organ-music 
pealing in a lobby lighted through 
stained glass and smelling like a drug- 
store, and what one carries away is a 
conversation between two people— 
chiefly, even, a single line: Huldah’s 
reply to Gaal’s “What! Touch him! 
Hath seen his sores?” consisting of a 
simple: “I have kissed his sores!” 
This is a fair example of the dignity 
and fecundity of the dialogue, colloquial 
and yet pictureful of the period, most 
poetic in Jether’s expression of his 
thirst for life, and most affecting in his 
mother’s lament at his departure. 

Jether hasn’t got on very well with 
his brother Gaal, a hard man with ob- 
noxious prejudices in favor of work. 
The boy casts his lot with a newfound 
friend, Tola, demands and receives “the 
portion of goods that falleth to me” 
and starts off for Jerusalem, best avail- 
able equivalent of the Great White 
Way. Here a long act is devoted to 
visualizing what the original author put 
into the six words, “wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living.” Here is 
where the moral prohibitionists get an 
optical “jag” in their cough-medicine. 
“Tt is,’ as The Chorus says in “The 
Yellow Jacket,” “a love-nest.” Nadina, 
the proprietress, is described on the 
program as “a keeper of lodgings,” but 
these are lodgings where the quarters 
are less important than the company. 
Swinburne did not prattle more of 
“alabaster breasts ;” there are men and 
girls reclining together, and kisses sug- 
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gestive of the homely household 
vacuum-cleaner, and finally a dance that 
ends with the dancers lying on their 
backs with their heads near the sympa- 
thetic shirt-fronts of the first row. 
None of this is really offensive—only a 
little more to be expected of Ziegfeld 
than of St. Luke. It may surprise Aunt 
Jane, but it will give Uncle Zeke a new 
zest in the scriptural drama! 

However, this act is almost as chaotic 
dramatically -as pictorially. We see 
Jether impassioned of the Babylonian 
Tisha, daughter of Nadina, and hear 
him, for her sake, denying his God, an 
instant after declining to deny his God, 
and reaping the reward of your kind 
applause. We hear a prophecy of doom 
from the lips of a whiskered old gentle- 
man we never have seen before and 
never see again. Jethers country 
sweetheart Naomi crosses the stage, to 
no particular purpose, and disappears. 
The Prodigal Son is robbed and ruined, 
cheats at dice, is detected, sees his siren 
carried off by a large sea-captain and is 
“stripped to his foolish hide” in a dis- 
robing-act conducted by Nadina and 
remindful. of Charmion. All these 
things so easily might be put in order, 
vitalized, dramatized, marched to a 
climax instead of ambling away to a 
dwindling conclusion, made up of a 
feeble cry for “Mother” after a storm 
not nearly so suggestive of divine wrath 
as of rebellion among the pots and 
pans. 

Skillful carpentry with this part of 
the play would arrange an introductory 
dialogue between Jether and Naomi, 
who had come to Jerusalem with Jesse 
in search of The Prodigal. Failing to 
move him, Naomi should go for Jesse. 
Then should come Tisha’s vain effort to 
wheedle the costly necklace from Jether, 
and, in her chagrin, a boast to her 
friends that, to please her, the Judean 
would abjure his God.- The attempt to 
make good this boast would give Jether 
his chance for that kind applause. Next 
should follow the dance, and the rev- 
elry—not mere interpolation now, but a 
background for the fury of the humil- 
iated wanton. Finally Jether’s ruin, his 
playing with loaded dice, his detection, 
and the Jezebel’s choice of this as the 
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moment to show her power. What are 
riches to her? She loves the boy, and 
he may remain if he will prove his love 
of her by swearing fealty to the bronze 
goddess of Babylon. It is a moment of 
triumph for Tisha. In the presence of 
the multitude, Jether is about to swear, 
when there is a hush, and upon the 
platform appears Naomi with the 
white-bearded Jesse. Love of the siren 
overcomes the love of father, and 
Jesse, unable to dissuade his son, ut- 
ters the prophet’s threat of doom. In 
the gathering tempest, Jether is about 
to worship the goddess, when comes the 
flash of lightning, the thunderclap, and 
the bronze figure falls prostrate, struck 
down before the ready idolater by the 
hand of God. There are cries, fleeing 
merrymakers, and Jether, deserted even 
by the parent who had witnessed his 
intended blasphemy, stands naked to the 
winds, alone upon the storm-swept roof. 
. .. . It is not the province of the critic 
to rewrite plays, but here is a rearrange- 
ment as obvious as it is strengthening. 

Much that is effective follows the re- 
turn of Jether, wrecked in mind and 
body, to the hills of Hebron. There is 
the touching reunion of mother and 
son, already mentioned, and at last the 
forgiveness of Jesse, who has stood 
silent, his eyes covered, because of an 
oath never again to look upon the face 
of the lad. This final yielding, how- 
ever, is disappointing. Instinctively 
one has awaited some tangible sign, 
some warming influence to melt the 
heart of Jesse, who folds the boy to his 
breast with no greater reason than ex- 
isted at the beginning of the scene. 
One feels, too, that the conclusion is 
the most immoral part of. the play. 
What is the incentive to thrift and in- 
dustry, where Gaal, who has remained 
at home, sober and hard-working, finds 
The Prodigal, brought back because his 
all has been expended in “riotous liv- 
ing,” elevated above him and promised 
a portion of the share that was Gaal’s? 
-On these terms, who would not be a 
prodigal son? 

The management, F. Ray Comstock, 
and William Elliott and Morris Gest, 
sons-in-law of David Belasco, have as- 
sembled a cast whose names read like a 
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“Who’s Who of the Theater.” 


In this 
brilliant galaxy first honors go to 
O’Neill and O’Neill—Nance and James 
—for impressive performances of Hul- 


dah and Jesse. At a recent matinée, 
given under the auspices of the Drama 
League and made up of an historical 
procession of scenes from plays written 
between 1785 and 19g00, it was discov- 
ered that we have no histrion endowed 
with voice and presence fitting the 
grand manner of palmy-day drama. 
Account should have been taken of © 
Miss O’Neill, in whom is reincarnated 
the Tragic Muse. Electra weeping over 
her sepulchral urn could not have been 
a nobler and more arresting figure than 
this actress, commanding, deep-throated, 
yearning for her departing and mourn- 
ing over her returning son. Mr. 
O’Neill, whose Count of Monte Cristo 
was not even mentioned at that after- 
noon review of American drama, makes 
Jesse as gentle and patriarchal as he 
made Jacob in “Joseph and His 
Brethren.” 

Florence Reed’s Tisha is most not- 
able for a make-up probably patterned 
after Von Stuck’s Salome. She con- 
ducts the siren-business along spiral 
lines, with the traditional analogy be- 
tween loose morals and loose vertebre, 
and is appropriately insinuating and 
meretricious. Beverly Sitgreaves is a 
practical Nadina, William Elliott a 
plump and pleasing Jether, and Charles 
Dalton, not so long ago the hero of an- 
other religious spectacle, “The Sign of 
the Cross,” a convincingly stony Gaal. 
Lionel Braham, recently the genial giant 
of “Androcles,” whose powerful phy- 
sique keeps him in demand for such 
roles, plays the sea-captain, in all prob- 
ability being the only actor available 
who could have carried off Tisha. 
Other performers who appear to ad- 
vantage are Clara Blandick, Janet Dun- 
bar, William H. Thompson, Macey 
Harlam, Sidney Herbert, Frederick 
Lewis, Pedro de Cordoba and Frederick 
Burton. Anselm Goetzl’s incidental 
music is helpful, and the settings and 
costumes are rich and effective. 

“The Wanderer” is a scenic drama 
in which the scenery does not smother 
the drama. 
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Miss Kummer’s is a 
dégagée muse. She has 
no sense of order or 
responsibility. Her 
characters are all 
alike, and when she 
approaches a situa- 
tion, she shies and 
veers off like a 
spirited pony at 
a gust - blown 
paper. At the 
same time, 
hers is as fresh, 
as distinctive, 
individual, iri- 
descent, effer- 
vescent and 
highly pol- 
ished a fac- 
ulty as has been 
trained. upon our 
Ct 2a ee. 
Here is 
mu :cch 
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Orme Caldara as Lieutenant Blythe, with- 

Jane Cowl as Jeannine and Henry out ~his 

Stephenson as Major Halloway in ‘‘Lilac tender- 

Time.” ‘The acting is good throughout,” says ee 
Mr. Pollock, “but ‘Lilac Time’ is a thing of little ness; 0 

consequence, a short story in a long evening.” the spar- 
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Shaw 
“A SUCCESSFUL CALAMITY” “ 


T is because she is a woman, perhaps, 
rather than because she is a new drama- 
tist, that one finds Clare Kummer baf- 
fling, admirable and irritating. Clare 
Kummer’s second play, “A Successful 
- Calamity,” in: which William Gillette 
returns to the stage at the Booth, fol- 
lowing closely upon the heels of her 
first, “Good Gracious Annabelle,” 
and produced by the same manager, 
Arthur Hopkins, exhibits the same 
merits and the same demerits, 
the same jeweling of slight 
threads and rejection of 
string stout enough to hold 
her brilliants together, the 
same fitful, eerie, almost 
uncanny humor, the same 
lack of dramatic instinct. 


Jane Cowl in “Lilac Time,” the play of which Miss Cowl and Jane 
Murfin are the authors. 
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without his philos- 
ophy; of the wit of 
Wilde, without his pen- 
etration; of the elegance 
of Fitch, without his under- 
standing of human nature or his 
constructive skill. Elegance, the 
esthetic, the cultured, the euphemistic, 
the hyper-civilized, the précieuse qual- 
ity—these are the outstanding charac- 
teristics of Miss Kummer. It seems 
no more credible that “Good Gracious 
Annabelle” and “A Successful Calam- 
ity” were fashioned for the same race 
that enjoys “Canary Cottage” and 
“Have a Heart” than that roots and 
bark might be served on the same menu 
with caviare and paté de foie gras! 
Miss Kummer has chosen—it would 
be too much to say she has invented— 
for the piece at the Booth a story of 
obvious dramatic possibilities. These 
she has ignored, with the result that, 
after a most entertaining first act, she 
finds herself at the end of her re- 
sources, in danger of becoming monot- 
onous, and forced to 
a pretext instantly 
transparent. 
“A Successful 
Calamity” is 
comedy based 
upon the trag- 
edy of the aver- 
age successful 
American, 





























Mlle. Semone in 
“Dance and Grow 
Thin,” the midnight 
theatrical entertainment 
offered at the Cocoanut Grove. 


whose domestic inter- 
course is an association of 
the working class with the lei- 
sure class. Henry Wilton, many times 
a millionaire, longs for nothing else so 
much as “a quiet evening at home.” His 
partner, John Belden, has sent Mrs. 
Belden to Hot Springs because “I felt 
that I needed the rest.” “I’d appre- 
ciate it myself,” says Wilton, “if I could 
wait in, a little while, before I go out.” 
He finds it difficult to sleep in a dress 
suit, but fears that “if you were to wear 
pajamas to a song-recital people might 
think it was odd, not realizing how ap- 
propriate the costume would be.” Oh, 
for dinner at his own table, a chat with 
wife and son and daughter, and an 
early to bed! “I wonder how people 
arrange with their families to do it!” 

Conners, the butler, suggests that 
poor people can’t afford to go 
out. 

Of that suggestion is 
born an idea in the tired 
brain of the rich man. 
He will be ruined. And 
ruined he is, according 
to a confession made to 
the household, which 








Lilyan Tashman in “Dance and Grow Thin,” at the Cocoanut Grove. 
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prize-fight. 

ing, which occu- 
of the play’s 
Wilton wraps 
and goes off with 

ist, Pietro Rafa- 

Miss Kummer, with reason 

inconsequential 


Mrs. 















humor of her introduction may become wearisome, 
falls back upon rousing in her other characters the 
suspicion of an elopement. This suspicion, how- 
ever, she does not succeed in rousing in her audience. 
Much of what follows is utter piffle, though there are 
flashes. of the same verbal brightness that illuminated 
the first act. The best of these is incidental to the 
discovery that the reported failure of Walton has got 
about the street, chiefly through his son’s quest of a 
job, and that in consequence the firm has made eight 
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Bert Lytell as Walter Brand, Reggie Shefheld as Bobby Wright, Floy Murray os Betty Polk, Ruth Benson as 


Marcia Craven and Sydney Shieldsas Helen Wright in “If,” which deals with a hypothetical Japanese invasion, 
much after the manner of “An Englishman’s Home.” 


million dollars. Belden doesn’t feel 
that this is quite clean money, and the 
contrite Eddie explains not having 
thought that his going to work might 
start a panic. J/ilton admits his ruse, 
and returns to his office, having 


achieved his ambition to the extent of 
enjoying at least one “quiet evening at 
home.” 

“A Successful Calamity” is acted 
with as much refinement as underlay its 
writing. Mr. Gillette plays Wilton with 
his accustomed repose, just suggesting 


the wistful loneliness of success and.the 
tender chivalry of the best type of 
American. Estelle Winwood, described 
at length when she appeared in “Hush!” 
is capital as the excitement-loving wife, 
and Roland Young, as lengthily de- 
scribed in connection with “Good 
Gracious Annabelle,” affords another 
subtle and finished performance in his 
portrayal of a young gentleman en- 
amored of Marguerite, a part delight- 
fully played by Ruth Findlay. William 
Devereux is exceedingly good as the 
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butler Conners. There is not. a weak 
spot in the whole company, which 
creates, in a most,unusual degree, the 


impression of good breeding. 

The good breeding of the 
audience of which I was a 
part was manifested by its 
late and very noisy arrival. 
Some day our managers 
may awaken to the simple 
justice of compelling late- 
comers to stand until they 
can be seated without dis- 
turbing their more con- 
siderate neighbors. 


i ide 
“LILAC TIME” Po) 


HE fault most 

of my col-. 
leagues find in 
“Lilac Time,” 
which, in col- 
laboration 
with Jane 
Murfin, Jane 
Cowl wrote 
for her own 
use, and is 
using at the Re- 
public, is its 
stagi- 


Al Roberts 


. as Aloysius 
Mg gras Wix in 
»y hite, “ ° . 
New York “You're in Love.” 


ness, its bald theatricality. This is a 
grave fault, and quickly discernible in 
this melodrama, with its fiddling off- 
stage and its singing army and its lovers 
with their ready-made troubles. The real 
difficulty, however, is that Miss Cowl 
and Miss Murfin hadn’t material enough 
for a play. You‘are asked two dollars 
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for about thirty-five cents’ worth of 
story. Even that thirty-five cents’ 
worth hasn’t been written into the 
piece. It is quite separate — little 
islands of plot floating upon a sea of 
soldier-talk and the 
incidents of army- 

life that has 
» been done be- 
fore, and better 
done, in every 
war-play ever 
written. 

In “Lilac 
Time” Jane Cowl 
has_ given 

™ Jane 


: Coxe 



































Fume 


May Thompson, Florine 
Arnold, Marie Flynn and 


show-girls in “‘ You're in Love.” 


opportunity to do all the things that are 
well done by Jane Cowl. She is ruined 
again, professionally, and her sorrows 
are piled up in a great heap to be wet 
down with her tears. Jeannine is a 
rustic girl, with pinkly manicured nails, 
living beneath the thatched roof of her 
mother’s cottage in northern France. 
Quartered there is part of an immacu- 
late. English army. Lieutenant Philip 
Blythe has permitted himself to be 
branded coward by Captain Paget, who 
struck him.in the face publicly after 
finding him with Mrs. Paget. This 
lady’s lover was another gentleman, but 
with true theatrical nobility, Philip kept 
silence and broke his old father’s heart. 
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Soon afterward, Philip falls in love with Jeannine. { :% 
The penalty of that, you know, must be danger and \ 4 
death; otherwise there would be no agony for the 
heroine and no pleasure for the audience. You are 
not disappointed. Philip is selected to go into the 
enemy’s country. He is to go at daybreak, and the 
lights are turned out to indicate what usually 
happens between lovers when lights are turned 
out in the theater. This incident is so delicately 
handled, so quickly dismissed, that you are 

surprised, an act later, to find a tiny cap in the 

girl's sewing-basket. You wonder whether, like 

Eve in “’Ception Shoals,” Jeannine hasn’t ex- 

pected to become a mother by thinking about it. 
But no! On the stage there never are any slips _ | 

in these matters; inevitably the wages of sin is Yf ¥/ 
birth! Jeannine receives a letter from her 
lover, to throw her into transports of joy, with 
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“Have a Heart:” Flavia Arcaro as 
Mrs. Pyne and James Bradbury 
as Matthew Pyne: 





a fine dramatic contrast 
when she learns, im- 
mediately after, that 
he is dead. His 
regiment marches 
‘a through the village, 
.) harmonizing on 
“Pack Up Your 
Troubles in 
Your Old Kit 
Bag,” and his 
unwedded 
widow 
springs to 
the window, 
crying, “Vive 
la France! 
Vive L’An- 
gleterre!” 
“Lilac Time” 
is surprisingly profes- 
sional for an initial effort, 





Donald Macdonald as Ted 
Sheldon and Eileen Van Biene as Peggy 
Schoonmaker in “Have a Heart”—“ one 
of the season’s successes and a lively and diverting 
entertainment.” 




















Clayton Hamilton says of 


but as 
“Shirley Kaye,” it is a “first play, and 


art is long.” A closer transcript of life 
would have been better than such adher- 
ence to the conventions of the drama. 
Jane Cowl herself continues to be our 
best weeper. And she does a number 
of other things quite charmingly. No 
one could have been more convincing or 
more affecting than she in the dictation 
of a letter to her absent lover. Orme 
Caldara plays Philip simply and lik- 
ably, and Henry Stephenson’s gentle 
dignity is winning in the role of the 
commanding officer. Cecil Yapp, who 
gave a good account of himself at the 
New Theater, is capital as the senile 
veteran of two wars. The acting is 
good throughout, but “Lilac Time” is a 
thing of little consequence, a short story 
in a long evening. 


“ir” 


ARK SWAN, whose farce, “Some- 
body’s Luggage,” was the opening 
attraction this season at the Forty- 
eighth Street, was unfortunate in that 
his modernized and localized version of 
“An Englishman’s Home,” yclept “If,” 
reached the Fulton about the date 
the German Ambassador’s passports 
reached him. “If” deals with a hypo- 
thetical Japanese invasion, and the 
critics, most of whom hardly know that 
we have a Pacific coast, much less that 
the yellow peril continues to be a burn- 
ing issue there, dismissed the piece as 
untimely and in bad taste. 

“Tts every gunshot,” said one of these, 
“is designed to ‘wake up’ America to its 
shortcomings in national defense, and 
it is scarcely the author’s fault that its 
alarm starts to go off at a not particu- 
larly somnolent moment in the history 
of our country.” This confidence is 
even better expressed by Congressman 
Polk, in the first act of “If,” when, at 
the dedication of the two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar post office in his village, 
he inquires “Who would harm us?” 
while the invaders are posting their 
sentries. More than the many glaring 
defects of the play, it accounts for the 
rancor of the reviews. Like Congress- 
man Polk, we resent the imputation that 
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we are not the greatest of nations, ready 
to whip the world with our bare fists. 
Which, after three years of “not par- 
ticular somnolence,” appears to be about 
all we have to do it with! 

“At the first cry of war,” declaims 
Congressman Polk, “a million men will 
spring to arms!” 

“What arms?” inquires the business 
man, Preston Sharpe. 

“The arms their fathers bore in 
1861 !” 

“Why not 1776? Why not equip 
‘em with brass knuckles and a club?” 

Propaganda aside, judged purely 
upon its dramatic value, “If” is pretty 
uneven. Heroic trimming would do it 
a world of good. There is too much 
buncombe, too much fustian nonsense, 
too much silly sentiment and a great 
deal of overshooting the mark. Mr. 
Swan asks us to believe that Toko, a 
Japanese general, one of a race who, 
we are reminded, “think only of Nip- 
pon,” given charge of the not-too-simple 
task of capturing the United States, is 
equally interested, at once, in espousing 
the daughter of Benjamin Wright. 
Helen, who hopes, with the purchasing 
power of her person, to buy immunity 
for her father, her brother and her 
sweetheart, recalls that noble maiden at 
sea, who, told that the ship would be 
scuttled if she resisted its captain, the 
following day wrote in her diary: 
“Saved six hundred lives.” 

On the other hand, there is sharp 
satire in “If,” truthful reporting, sus- 
tained suspense, much that is inspiring 
and, even though in primer fashion, 
remindful of half-forgotten deeds and 
ideals. Melodramatic, truly, and ele- 
mental, but firing is the sight of the 
boy scout on the roof, the target of 
snipers, sticking to his wireless, trying 
to get the nearest army post, stiffened 
by remembering how some one else in 
khaki climbed San Juan, finally sinking 
back, dying, with a muttered: “I went 
up the hill.” “If” is crude and, in the 
main, badly acted, but at least it is better 
art and less shameful than “I Didn’t 
Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.” With 
all its faults, if it achieve half as much 
popularity, the play may be helpful 
among a people who, in the words of a 
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poet who gave up his life for a prin- 
ciple: 

. ... find the season too cold and damp 
To change the counter for the camp. 
Who are impassioned vastly more 
By the news of the daily baseball score 
Than to hear that a dozen countrymen 
Have perished somewhere in Darien! 


“HAVE A HEART” 


“DILLY VAN,” said The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theater with Me, “is 

a trousered Puck.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and Judge!” 

“Miss Springtime,” with its quick 
succession of more-or-less irrelevant 
quips, made one suspect a scrapbook 
full of clippings from the comic 
weeklies—or Jack Hazzard. There 
being no Jack Hazzard in “Have a 
Heart,” at the Liberty, the auditor 
wonders whether Guy Bolton and P. G. 
Wodehouse, who wrote both musical 
comedies, do not feel that the scissors 
are mightier than the pen. Certainly 
’tis the voice of the jokesmith that 
exclaims: 

“T’ve got money to burn.” 

“Well, you’ve met your match.” 

“T know the ropes.” 

“Yes, and you smoke ’em too.” 

And “Ostrich is their nom de plume.” 

To lines like these, and to the tunes 
of the prolific Jerome Kern, may be at- 
tributed the popular success of this 
latest production by Henry W. Savage. 
“Have a Heart,” undeniably amusing in 
a rough-and-ready fashion, quite with- 
out smartness or distinction, is quick, 
and broadly funny, and very New York. 
Its most infectious song is entitled “You 
Said Something When You Said You 
Loved Me.” Some of the lyrics are 
rather better, real humor and ingenuity 
marking the verses, “Have a Heart.” 

Frequently. reminiscent—sometimes 
of Mr. Kern himself—but whistlable 
are “I’m So Busy,” “I’m Here, Little 
Girl, I’m Here” and “Honeymoon Inn.” 
The story, which doesn’t matter much, 
recalls Edgar Selwyn’s farce, “Nearly 
Married.” Rutherford Schoonmaker, 
proprietor of a department-store, has 
lost his wife through her jealousy of 
Dolly Brabazon, a salesgirl become a 
motion-picture actress. Just before the 


divorce-decree is made final, husband 
and wife meet, mutually forgive and 
elope. Complications follow the fact 
that they choose the same hotel to which 
Schoonmakerhas sent his precocious ele- 
vater-boy Henry, with Miss Brabazon. 
To the knockabout role of Henry is 
brought the extra-dry personality and 
genuine drollery of Mr. Van. Eileen 
Van Biene, who was not especially suc- 
cessful in support of Ethel Barrymore, 
or in “She’s In Again,” has found her 
métier in musical comedy and is a win- 
some and charming Mrs. Schoonmaker. 
Louise Dresser lends her blonde beauty 
to the role of Dolly, and James Brad- 
bury his ripe skill as a farceur to the 
part of the inevitable henpecked hus- 
band. The scenery and costumes are 
conspicuous, and the chorus looks as 
though it could sing. “Have a Heart” 
is one of the season’s successes, and a 
lively and diverting entertainment. 


“CANARY COTTAGE” 


Very pretty and dainty in violet and 
French gray, with Wedgwood decora- 
tions, is the new Morosco Theater. 
And neither pretty nor dainty is its first 
tenant, a musical farce, with book by 
Oliver Morosco and Elmer Harris, and 
score and lyrics by Earl Carroll, en- 
titled “Canary Cottage,” and hailing 
from California. 

Westward the coarseness of musical 
comedy takes its way! 

London used to be the home of all 
that was polite and graceful in this form 
of entertainment. Thanks to Charles 
Frohman, grace and politeness came to 
be equally common in New York; and 
noise, bad taste, blatant vulgarity and 
lugged-in “numbers,” with intricate 
“effects,” passed to Chicago. Appar- 
ently they are still going west. 

“Canary Cottage” needs only celery 
to suggest a cabaret, or smoke to create 
the illusion of burlesque. It is rougher 
and readier than “Have a Heart,” and 
its jokes have not. been so carefully 
picked—or so promptly. Most char- 
acteristic is the speech of a chauffeur, 
wittily named San Asbestos Hicks, so 
that he can say: “You can’t fire me; 
my middle name is Asbestos.” The 
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“The Lodger:” Beryl Mercer as Mr. Bunting, Lionel Atwill as The Lodger, Phyllis Relph as Irene Harding. 


story, if any, does not adhere to my 
mind,—for which small favor I am truly - 
grateful_—but there is a fat man in 
green pajamas, and a fat woman fall- 
ing upon the floor, and a chorus pelting 
the audience with tissue-paper oranges. 
And for good measure there is Mr. 
Carroll rhyming: 


Mine with Time 

Smartest with Artist 

Lesson with Impression 
Study with Everybody 
Water with Blotter 
Poinsettias with Forget us 
Classics with Gymnastics 
Sneezing with Squeezing him 
Polygamous with Figure us — 


Thinking with Lincoln 
American with Earn your fare again 
California with Warm you and darn you 


There was a time when we regarded 
home and Salome as the blue-ribbon- 
winner in courageous defiance of Hood 
and Walker and Loring, but Mr. Car- 
roll is safe even against the claim of the 
anonymous poet who penned the death- 
less couplet: 


Lovely Mabel sat on the piazza; 
In all the whole world none as beautiful 
as her! 
In due course of time, “Canary Cot- 
tage” probably will come to be adver- 
tised as “a scream.” It is all of that! 
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Martha Ehrlich, who is at present appearing in ““ The Century Girl.” 
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The Most Unusual Play 
of the New York Season 


Ze 


Harrison Hunter, Margaret Wycherly and 
Katherine LaSalle. 


Ang 


- One of the 
® “big scenes.” 


Three scenes from “The Thirteenth Chair,” by Bayard Veiller, which is playing at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theater. This play seems to have made the most substantial success 
Photographs by White, of anything playing in New York in a season of successes. It is a mystery story, cleverly 


New York and vividly told. 
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A recent photograph of Peggy Pierce. 
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Edith Lyle, leading woman in ‘‘Mile-a-Minute Kendall.” 
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Whats What 


By Burns Mantle 


Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, 
Chicago . 


Henry Miller as Stephen Ghent in “The Great 
Divide,” by the late William Vaughn Moody. This 
play has been revived this season by Mr. Miller. 


. 


an early dinner-engagement in Paris, 
began hurling a variety of bombs and 
small-shot at those protesting Belgians 
who attempted to- bar their way, Morris 
Gest found himself in Vienna. The 
better to recall Mr. Gest to you, he is 
the young man who married one of 
David Belasco’s daughters and who re- 
cently assumed the direction of the 
touring Ballet Russe which is exhibiting 
the leaping Mr. Nijinski to America. 
Also he is the lad who is sharing with 
William Elliott, Mr. Belasco’s other 
son-in-law, and Ray Comstock, his 
(Mr. Gest’s) partner, the three hun- 
dred thousand dollars in profits so far 
earned by the modern morality, “Expe- 
rience.” 

Mr. Gest, as said, was in Vienna. So 
was Leo Ditrichstein. And one night, 
presumably when Mrs. Gest and Mrs. 
Ditrichstein were not looking, Morris 
and Leo ran away and went to the 








(WO weeks before the impatient 
Germans, spurred on by the 














mistaken notion that they had .« 


Circus to see a spectacle-play called 
“Der Verlorene Sohn,” written by Wil- 
helm Schmidtbonn and staged by the 
famous Max Reinhardt. 

It was the parable of the prodigal son 
impressively acted by a company of 
seven people, and there were ‘over six 
thousand paid admissions looking on 
and applauding wildly. 

“This,” said Morris, slanting his 
trained eye at the capacity of the 
theater and rapidly calculating the re- 
ceipts, “—this is a wonderful thing.” 

“It is,” agreed Leo, his mind no doubt 
intent upon the simplicity of the story 
and the acting of his compatriots. 

That night Mr. Gest sent a cablegram 
to Mr. Belasco. “Here,” said he in 
effect, “is the most wonderful drama in 
the whole world, and you can stage it 
for five dollars. Shall I buy?” 

To which Mr. Belasco replied: “Any- 
thing that looks that good to you is 
worth the price.” And Morris there- 
upon started a still hunt for those who 
controlled the rights to the play. He 
found them, finally, and after the ex- 
pected dickering bought the rights to 
present “Der Verlorene Sohn” in every 
country in the world except Germany 
and Austria. 

That, so far as America is concerned, 
is the genesis of “The Wanderer,” the 
latest biblical spectacle to startle the 
righteous and interest the multitude in 
New York. When Gest returned to 
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In the Theater 






Nazimova as Eve 
and Charles Bryant 
as Blake in “’Cep- 
tion Shoals’—a 
successful play which 
is having a hard time 
to find a home. 


PIQUANT ANECDOTES AND IM- 
PORTANT FACTS WHICH WILL 
“PUT YOU IN THE KNOW’ ABOUT 
RECENT STAGE ACTIVITIES 








‘America, which he did as 
fast as he could when the 
war broke out, he dis- 
played his purchase to Mr. 
Belasco. It consisted of a 
thin book of the play and 
two pasteboard scene- 4 
models. 

Mr. Belasco read the 
play. “Morris,” said he, 
“that is the greatest 
dramatic theme in the 
world; it always has 
been and always will be. 
But it can only be done in 
a big way, and I haven’t 
the time—” 

“T thought of Mad- 
ison Square Garden,” sug- 
gested Gest as a lure. 

“Great—but you do it.” 

That was two years ago, be- 
fore “Experience” was pro- 
duced; and while the Gest cap- 
ital was sufficient for all ordinary 
ventures, it would hardly stand the 
strain of a spectacle at Madison Square. 
However, he went about the prelim- 
inaries, had the scene-plots drawn and 
the big central stage designed and was 
several times on the point of bringing 
the production to a climax. But each 
time he knew that he lacked something, 
and that something he felt was David 
Belasco’s experienced hand. Therefore 
back to:his father-in-law he trotted, and 
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this time 
with more suc- a 
cess than he had had at first. a 
“All right, Morrie,” Belasco agreed, bs 


“we'll do it together—but we'll make F, 
it a family affair. I wont take an in- 3 
terest in it, but I’ll help you produce it q 
and you declare Billy in.” : 

“Done,” agreed Morrie, and Mr. 
Elliott was thereupon declared in, to- 
gether with Mr. Comstock, who is also 
more or less of the family. 

Then it was decided to rewrite the 
spectacle as a three-act play and to pro- 
duce it in the Manhattan Opera House. 
There was much conferring, and there 
were many delays with this work, but 
finally “The Wanderer” went into re- 
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Pegg) Wood, who is ap- 
pearing as Peggy in 
“Love o’ Mike.” . _ 
hearsal. So far, Mr. Belasco had 


worked merely as an adviser. When- 
ever the boys were stuck, or the new 
author, Maurice V. Samuels, did not 
know what to do next, the governor was 
appealed to. He was perfectly willing 
to help, but he was busy with his own 
affairs and had not much time. 

It was three weeks before the sched- 
uled opening, and everything was going 
wrong. Rehearsals were hopeless; the 
expensive cast of temperamental vet- 
erans was on the point of mutiny; the 
scenery didn’t fit—nothing seemed right. 
Again Gest went to his father-in-law. 
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“Please, please, as a favor to me, 
come down and look at it and tell 

us what to do with it. Just put us 
on the right track and give a little 
shove.” 

David went down. The rehearsal 
started. David groaned. The re- 
hearsal proceeded. David sighed. 
The rehearsal stopped, and David 
pulled his forelock. “Well,” he 
said, “I'll act as a sort of assistant 
stage-director, if you'll let me— 
just to-night—and to-morrow—” 

But there was no to-morrow. 
For fourteen days and fourteen 
nights Mr. Belasco 
practically did not 
leave the theater. He 
slept on a couch in the 
manager’s room, or in 
one of the boxes; he 
slept wherever he 
happened to be when 
whatever section of 
the company with 
which he happened to 
be working walked 
out on him, or lay 
down on the stage 
and went to sleep 
itself. And that is 
why the Sunday fol- 
lowing the opening a 
three-column adver- 
tisement appeared in 
each of the New York 
papers publicly ac- 
knowledging the debt 
of Morris Gest and Wil- 
liam Elliott to David Belasco, 
whose name had not appeared on the 
program. 


LISABETH MARBURY is a good 

bit of a genius. Breaking into the 
business of play-producing in New 
York, where the competition is at least 
keen, she has distanced several of the 
men in the successes she has won. 
“Very Good Eddie,” which most of the 
experts expected to see run its course in 
six or eight weeks and die the death of 
the average musical play soon after, 
continued playing the better part of a 
full season under her tactful handling, 
and now she has started another, funda- 




















mentally quite as frail, called “Love o’ 
Mike,” that threatens to go on in- 
definitely. 

And Elisabeth Marbury has done 
this by adopting the Charles Frohman 
dictum that the two most dependable 
assets of the theater are youth and 
beauty. Her choruses are small but 
hand-picked, and her girls may be 
either beautiful or just pretty. They 
must, however, have personality—an 
elusive, luring, fascinating personality, 
if she can find it; and she will interview 
a hundred to pick but one. They must 
be “different,” and being different, the 
rest doesn’t matter so much. 

She also is a great be- 
liever in a display of 
fashions— 
fashions in 
girls, fash- 
ions in 


“Girls,” calls the 
photographer, “‘reg- 
ister fear! You have 
just seen a burglar!” 


WHAT'S WHAT IN THE THEATER 
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hats, fashions in gowns, fashions in 
lingerie. In one production she had the 
girls, dressed as models by one of the 
smartest Fifth Avenue tailors, parade 
up the center aisle of the theater the 
better to display their finery to the en- 
vious beauties and their interested 
escorts in the audience. And _ that 
doubtless is one reason for her success ; 
she interests the women in the clothes 
her girls wear, and the men in the girls 
themselves—not that this is a new 
trick ; on the contrary, it is as old as the 
first musical comedy staged by the car- 
penters’ guild as a miracle-play. But it 
never has been as deftly exploited 
before. 





“Love o Mike” 
has a prologue— 
a cute, foolish 
little pro- 
logue that 
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Peggy Wood, Allison McBain, Molly McIntyre, Helen Clarke, 


‘Luella Gear and (sitting) Leone Morgan, in “Love o’ Mike.” 
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has nothing at all to do with the plot but 
is quite excusable, partly because the 
scene is the pink boudoir of a pink 
beauty, and more because as hostess to 
five or six other pink beauties, she in- 
vites them all to do their disrob- 
ing in her room. To those of us 
who take the drama seriously, the 
sight of six young women each 
deftly divesting herself of a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of lace and 
chiffon and getting herself 4 
finally into either night- ae 
gown or pajamas is not 
a scene to be accepted 
with spontaneous en- 
thusiasm and_ frankly 
approved. It is rather 
one to be studied care- 
fully and at leisure, 
whenever it happens 
one is in that neighbor- 
hood, as Aristotle might 
have studied it in the 
old days. Edgar Allan 
Poe, it is related, saw 
fifty performances of 
Anna Cora Mowatt’s 
comedy of “Fashion” 
before he could make up 
his mind whether or not 
it was a good play. 
Local reviewers are ap- 
plying the same careful 
method to this prologue 
of “Love o’ Mike.” 
Peggy Wood is one 
of the “Love o’ Mike” 
girls. She may be the 
hostess above re- 
ferred to. We must 
look that up the next 
time we are in that 
vicinity. But whether 
hostess or mere guest, 




































actresses engaged. Personally I do not 
like to see her in musical comedy, 
though she sings very well and at one 
time really had grand-opera ambitions. 
But there is more to her than this sort 
of frivol brings out. Last winter she 
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she is one of the most = 

interesting of the per- Wanderer, 
sonalities and also a me sey play 

one of the most __ founded on the story 
promising of the of the Prodigal Son. 





played the heroine in “Young America,” 
one of the best light American com- 
edies, many still believe, though never 
a great popular success. She was so 
charmingly unaffected in this part, and 
so wholesome a type of heroine, 
that it seems rather a pity she 
could not continue in the same 
sort of impersonations. 
However, here Peggy 
Protfnie, Wood is, and probably 
NewYork here she will stay until 
something better offers 
in a dramatic play. She 
is the daughter of an 
author, Eugene Wood, 
and had no idea of go- 
ing on the stage the day 
it happened. She had 
‘gone to ask Arthur 
Hammerstein what he 
thought of her voice, 
and if it were strong 
enough for grand opera. 
She found him trying 
voices for the chorus 
of “Naughty Mari- 
etta,” in which 
Trentini was 
starred. Accepting 
her as one of the 
applicants, he 
asked her to sing a 
few bars before 
she had a chance to 
tell him her mis- 
sion. Being a 
dutiful child, 
she sang, and 
he promptly 
shuffled her into 
/ the group of 
those accepted. 
Becoming inter- 
ested in the adven- 
ture, she stayed 
where she was put 
and made her début 
in the chorus without 
protest. She was soon out of 
the chorus, however, and singing minor 
roles, first in “The Three Romeos,” 
then in “The Madcap Duchess” and 
finally the lead in “Adele.” George 
Cohan put her in “Hello, Broadway!” 
where, with that eye for talent which is 
























a part of his success, he selected her for 
“Young America.” 


ACCIDENT plays the most important 
role of all in the theater. Don’t 
suppose you remember Alister Mac- 
Colkeitach, do you? Neither do we. 
But, as we understand it, if it hadn’t 
been for Mac, Molly McIntyre, of 
whom we are reminded just here be- 
cause she too is one of the lingerie-girls 
in “Love o’ Mike,” probably would 
never have been born to the silk and 
chiffon of the theater. 

Alister was a rough lad in his day, 
which was the day of the Clan Mc- 
Intyre in Scotland, as they have handed 
the story (down) to Molly. He was 
hirsute as to chest and knobby as to 
knees, and one day—it was in 
1644, if we remember cor- 
rectly—he was marching 
at the head of 
his brigade 
through 
Gle-a 
O’. The 
weather 
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A scene from “The Wanderer,” a biblical play which has made a great success in New York. 
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was a bit thick, and MacColkeitach, 
usually a man with a keen eye, was not 
as clear of vision as he might have been. 4 
He thought he was still among the a 
Campbells, and seeing that all the . 
houses in Glen O’ had been deserted, he 
ordered them burned. But just as the 
blazing peat was being thrust into the ° 
deep thatch of the best house in the 
group, some one spoke to Alister Mac- 
Colkeitach. ‘“Ye’re all wrong, Mac,” 
said some one; “ ’tis the hoose of your q 
own blood ye’re burnin’.”. Whereupon 4 
Alister took off his kilts and beat out 4 
the fire himself. q 
Nearly three hundred years later 4 
Molly McIntyre was born. The point : 
is, as we get it, that MacColkeitach was 
a McIntyre, and so is Molly. 
You may re- ® call Molly as 
the heroine of 4 
“Bunty Pulls ¥ 
the Strings.” 
She was doing 
very nicely in 
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London and the English prov- 
inces when they sent for her 
to head a second company 
organized to play that 
charming Scotch comedy 
through the West. She would 
rather act than sing, but this 
happens to be a musical 
year. With the drama at 

a discount and trivial 
entertainment at a 
premium, she is glad that 

she can do either. 


T is not for the sake 

of the pun, which, 
like all writing-per- 
sons, we affectedly 
profess to abhor, that 
we now inform you 
of Oliver Morosco’s 
success in landing 
on his feet in New 
York. Or _ perhaps 
you do not know 
that Oliver, in his 
youth, was a tum- 
bler, one of those 
scrambling young- 
sters who climb to the top 
of the human pyramid and 
from there, after the or- 
chestra has ceased to play 
anything but shivers and 
the heavy man has yelled 
“Hi!” throws himself non- 
chalantly into an acute imitation of a 
pretzel and lands safely either upon the 
mattress or the heavy man standing be- 
low. But that was his job. Later he 
followed his father into the managerial 
end of the theatrical business and while 
still a very young man became quite an 
autocrat in the stage world of. the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

With this and much other experience 
behind him—including the w riting of 
a number of plays and the revision of 
countless others, Morosco four or five 
years ago invaded Broadway, first with 
“The Bird of Paradise,” later with 
“Peg o’ My Heart,” and this season 
with “Upstairs and Down,” each of 
them a money-making success. Now 
he has opened his own theater—or one 
on which it is taken for granted that 


Photograph by White, New York 

Eileen Percy, who works in a 

photoplay studio in the daytime, 

and appears in two different plays 
in the evening. 
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he holds an exclusive long- 
term lease from the Shu- 
berts— with “Canary 
Cottage,” and has a 
right to be happy, be- 
cause this venture 
also promises to be a 
success. 


TH E theater problem in New 
York is absolutely unique. 
Here, under normal conditions, 
are enough playhouses to satisfy 
more than all demands, and yet 
there is a perfect craze for 
building more. There are no 
less than ten new ones now in 
course of construction 
and to be opened some 
time this season or early 
next fall. The explanation 
lies in the fact that every 
producing-manager needs 
a house of his own, and 
the number of produc- 
ing-managers has _ in- 
creased rapidly the last 
few prosperous years. 
Without a theater the 
time of which he can con- 
trol absolutely, the man 
with a play is helpless. 
Without a metropolitan 
reputation back of his 
offering, neither of the 
booking-trusts will give 
him a route, and he probably would 
lose his capital if they did, so ac- 
customed has “the road” become to 
waiting for the alleged New York suc- 
cess. With his play a proved box-office 
success in his trial performances out of 
town, with his expensive cast admittedly 
a drawing-card, with every point in his 
favor, he is still obliged to stand, as 
it were, at the gates of Broadway 
knocking the skin off his knuckles with- 
out being able to arouse even a sleepy 
concierge. Gradually his players desert 
him, or he dissipates his capital trying 
to hold them, and by the time there have 
been enough failures in the theaters 
to give him a chance, he is in no posi- 
tion to take advantage of it. And so the 
building of new playhouses goes blithely 
on, to the profit at least of architects 
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and building-contractors. Just what the they wished to bring in—a_ musical 
effect on the theatrical business will be, comedy called “Oh, Boy!” Then be- 
it is of course impossible to forecast gan a hunt for a theater to which could 
definitely. be transferred “ ’Ception Shoals”—not, 
mind you, a quasi-success, or a hopeful 
LLA NAZIMOVA, with her hus- sort of failure which might be nursed 
band Charles Bryant serv- _— into a success, but a real, money- 
ing as her manager, tried for gy — making success by box-office 
weeks to get a theater. She ¢ ; ’ evidence. And at_ this 
had, as I told you last month, writing none has_ been 
an option on the Lyceum, & found. The Russian 
but was practically 4 actress and her backers 
euchered out of thatona i have offered to buy the 
technicality, because she time of other attractions, to 
was a half-hour late the pay a bonus for an unex- 
day she was to pay the final pired contract, to do any- 
deposit. Then, after thing, in fact, except 
a wait of a month or §Poyyeee | build a theater, and 
more, she succeeded "Yor they haven’t time 
in getting three weeks’ to do that. And 
time at the Princess yet they can do 
Theater with the nothing. — 
promise that if her 





































play was a success she ENRY 
could stay. Hurriedly MILLER 


does not pur- 
pose being 
caught in any 
such trap. 
Therefore he is 
one of those 


she gathered together 
her little band of 
players and _ pro- 
duced a weird 
tragedy of gloom 
and the eternal 
craving for expres- 
sion of the mater- 
nal instinct —a 
play which was 


ing their own 
playhouses. It 
will be known 


called “ ’Ception as the Henry 
Shoals” and Miller Theater 
written by a and will be 


ready for oc- 
cupancy next 
fall. It is, he 
Adams. says, to be the 

Despite its most individu- 


GOT, {ho T_T 2! and the 


former Epis- 
copal rector, 
Henry Austin 


was. an im- Edna Chase, a chorus-girl with a record of two thousand consec- homiest of 
mediate and utive performances in musical comedy. p 1 ay houses. 
favorable re- “When I go to 


action to the play, and the little Princess this theater or that theater, I have no 
Theater, which seats no more than three _ sense of being the guest of any particu- 
hundred persons, began doing a land- lar manager,” says he. “One theater is 
office business at three and four and _ like another; they are so much alike, in 
five dollars a seat. And yet, in spite of fact, that entering a brand-new one you 
promises, Nazimova was told she would are not in the least conscious of any 
have to move on at the expiration of the change from the accepted pattern. But 
time originally allotted her. The lessees I hope to be able to make my playhouse 
of the theater had a play of their own so distinctive and so individual that a 





who are build- 
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man, leaving his own apartment to 
spend the evening with me, will have 
some feeling that he is, in fact, my 
guest. My personal collection of pic- 
tures and prints will decorate its 
library; things that belong to me, 
souvenirs of which I am fond and which 
are a part of my own love of and 
experience in the theater, will be trans- 
ferred to its lobbies and foyer. It 
will be my other home, to which I 

shall take pleasure in inviting my 
friends. That is my idea of what 

a theater should, at least, sug- 
gest.” 

Neither shall any woman be 
permitted to stand in line at the box- 
office at Henry Miller’s 
theater. There is to be a 
room set aside for 
prospective seat- 
purchasers of the 
gentler sex, and 
there will be a page 
to serve them, to 
present to them a 
seat-plat and to 
take their orders 
for reservations. 

And in memory of his 
own days as a “god,” 
every seat in Mr. Miller’s 
gallery will be an uphol- 
stered seat, b’gosh, with 

a fine view of the stage. 


HOME atmos- 
phere appears 
to be a_ prevalent 
ideal with theater- 
builders. A. H. 
Woods has just ac- ’ 
cepted the architect’s drawings for his 
new Chicago theater, which is to be a 
very fine affair, and where he expects 
to make all his important productions 
next year. “I shall not have the usual 
cold lobby and foyer,” said Al, indicat- 
ing the blue print. “This, you see, is a 
monster fireplace. You come upon it 
just as you enter the house, and it gives 
an air of comfort and hominess—you 
know, as though you had just come from 
your own house to mine. That’s my idea 
of what a theater should be—a comfort- 
able place to spend an evening in.” 


The photograph of Maude Adams which has been 


the favorite of matinée-girl adorers. 
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But enough of the men. Let’s back 
to the interesting folk of the theater. 
There are two chorus girls we should 
like to call to your attention because of 
their rather unusual records—a foolish 
record in one instance. This one be- 
longs to Eileen Percy, a fascinating 
little beauty whom Kirchner chose as 
model for one of his most at- 
tractive poses. Eileen is 
ambitious—honestly ambi- 
tious, we should say, for she 
is up every morning at some 
ungodly hour that permits 
her to reach a moving-pic- 
ture studio by eight o’clock, 
ordinarily, and on bright days 
even earlier than that. Here 
she poses for the camera- 
man practically all day. 
Then Eileen goes to 
dinner and at eight 
at night she is at the 
Playhouse ready to 
go on in the cabaret- 
scene of “The Man 
Who Came Back,” in 
which she is one of 
the decorative figu- 
rantes. Through 
with this bit by ten, 
she hurries to the 
Century Theater 
and becomes a cho- 
rus-lady in “Dance 
and Grow Thin,” 
the current mid- 
night frolic. How 
long Eileen has been 
keeping up this pace 
we do not know, but 
we can make a very 
sane guess as to how little there will 
be left of Eileen if she continues it 
much longer. 

The other is the record of Edna 
Chase, who is in the chorus of “The 
Century Girl.” She’s pretty too, and a 
hard worker, and she has just achieved 
a record run in New York. She has 
played two thousand consecutive per- 
formances in musical comedy and never 
been outside the city-limits. When an 
actor achieves a mark of that character, 
they tender him a jubilee or buy him a 
chased-gold pipe or something. But no 
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This is Maude Adams’ own favorite portrait of herself. Does she see hersel’ as ithers see her ? 
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one would have known of Edna’s feat 
if she had not counted up her weekly 
bank-deposits and discovered it herself. 


HATEVER else Maude Adams 
may be,—and as a matter of truth 

she is about as quiet and unassuming a 
little home-body as the native stage 
boasts,—she is not vain. And the thing 
she dreads most 
of all is having 
her picture taken. 
She does not con- 
sider herself 
pretty, and she 
insists that she is 
an unusually poor 
subject. The 
camera never 
treats her more 
than halfway 
fairly —and so, 
why should she 
accept it asa 
friendly institu- 
tion? Echo and 
all other poor 
subjects vainly 
answer, “Why?” 
However, that 

is not the point. 
The other day, 
after “A Kiss for 
Cinderella” was 
well on its way 
toward a success 
that at this writing 
threatens to dupli- 
cate that of “Peter 
Pan,” a persistent 
manager succeed- 
ed in luring Miss 
Adams into a pho- 
tographer’s studio, 
where the kindly 
operator did his level best to do her 
justice. He snapped her in profile and 
half-profile and full-face, in full-figure, 
half-figure and bust, standing and walk- 
ing, sitting and reading and doing all 
the other things he could think of, even 
unto the game of “watching the little 
birdie.” And when he had finished 
his day’s work and the proofs were sent 
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A photograph of Maude Adams taken ten years ago. 
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to the actress for the stamp of her ap- 
proval, she accepted no less than eight 
of them. They were interesting photo- 
graphs, for, as readers of the GREEN 
300K know, Maude Adams, with her 
infinite variety of facial expression, is 
an exceptionally rewarding subject to 
the photographer. 

But that isn’t the point, exactly. 
You may have 
heard the story of 
the efforts the 
family of George 
Washington made 
to get a good like- 
ness of the widely 
known father of 
our country — of 
how Stuart, who 
was painting it, 
tried again and 
again without 
success, and of 
how the family, 
finally selecting 
the one they liked 
best, took one that 
we never would 
recognize to-day, 
a view of the gen- 
eral that is quite 
unlike the fa- 
miliar study that 
afterward became 
popular and is to- 
day accepted as 
the true Washing- 
ton. 

Maude Adams’ 
favorite picture of 
herself is no more 
like the prints of 
her that have 
graced the mat- 
inée girls’ dressing 
tables for years than George Wash- 
ington’s most popular counterfeit is 
like the family’s choice. It’s a bit 
difficult to say just where the difference 
lies, but if you'll compare Maude 
Adams’ own favorite (reproduced on 
page 609) with the others you know 
best, you'll see that there’s a wide dis- 
parity. Isn’t there? 
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Irene Hawley, the Metro star. 
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Résumé 


Opening Installments 


“SCANDAL” 


which begins on page 614 


Beatrix come up there at once 
to discuss an important matter. 
Beatrix put her mother off till 
next day, and spent part of the 
afternoon shopping—in the 
course of which, overtaken by 
a rainstorm, she insolently com- 
mandeered a car belonging to 
Pelham Franklin, a wealthy 
young man whom her family 
wished her to marry and who 
happened to live in the same 
apartment-building as the por- 
trait-painter Sutherland York. 





N EXT day Beatrix went up 
to the Vanderdyke coun- 








| 'IHE- worst-spoiled young 
re | woman in America, Beatrix 
| | Vanderdyke, is the central 
figure of this story. The only daughter 
of a man known all over the world as 
the head of one of the richest and most 
exclusive families in the United States, 
Beatrix exercised the power of great 
wealth and exceptional beauty with 
little restraint. Her mother and father 
followed the American custom and 
allowed their daughter to decide her 
own comings and goings; her compan- 
ion and official chaperon Mrs. Keane 
was a weak-willed Englishwoman who 
could do little to check the whims of 
the capricious Beatrix; and so it hap- 
pened that the self-willed girl ran her 
pretty head into the noose of a most 
hazardous situation. 

Chief among Beatrix’s whims had 
been Sutherland York, a portrait painter 
whose skill with the brush was ably sup- 
plemented by a notorious dexterity in 
his dealings with women. Beatrix had 
enjoyed playing with the fire of his 
emotions, and with her fine free disre- 
gard for convention had permitted her- 
self to visit him in his studio, even at 
night. 

Finally, however, York forgot him- 
self one evening and attempted a bit 
of passionate love-making. Beatrix 
promptly and coolly put him in his place 
and then went home. 

The very next day ‘Beatrix’s mother 
called her up by long-distance from 
their country-place and insisted that 











try-place and found a house- 
party assembled there which included 
Franklin. More painful for Beatrix, 
she found herself the subject of a 
family council, dominated by her stern 
old Aunt Honoria. The family had at 
last come to a realization of Beatrix’s 
conduct. In particular they had heard 
of her evening visits to York’s rooms. 
They were determined to save the family 
name from the disgrace of the scandal 
which was being whispered about; and 
they informed Miss Beatrix that she was 
to go West until gossip should have 
quieted. 

The very thought of this exile was 
insupportable to her, but she found her 
relatives infiexible. At this point Pelham 
Franklin crossed the room at a distance 
—and Beatrix perpetrated the crowning 
audacity of her career. 

“T’m very sorry about all this,” she 
said. “Tpis story about my visits to 
Sutherland York is only half true. It 
hasn’t occurred to you, has it, that more 
than one man may live in York’s apart- 
ment-house, and that I may have been 
going to see another?....I had 
every right to pay midnight visits to 
the man who lived in the studio op- 
posite to York’s, and if there is anything 
attaching to our name it is not scandal, 
but romance.” 

“What is this right, Beatrix?” asked 
Aunt Honoria. 

“The right,” replied Beatrix, throw- 
ing up her head, “of a girl who goes to 
see the man to whom she has been 
secretly married.” 
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She rose, and with exquisite 
shyness went across to Franklin 
and ran her hand through his 
arm. 
“Play up,” she whispered. 
“Oh, please play up.” 


RARE played up—but 
in a most surprising man- 
ner, for he was determined to 
teach Beatrix a lesson. He 
accepted the situation, acknowl- 
edged Beatrix as his wife, and 
after the congratulations and 
excitement were over, led her 
to where Mrs. Vanderdyke was 
standing with Aunt Honoria. 
“Good night,” he said. “Bee 
and I are rather tired’ after an 
exciting day.” 

Mrs. Vanderdyke gave him 
her hand, with her best smile. 
“And to-morrow we shall all be 
very busy with our amateur 
theatricals. Good night.” 

Beatrix received the kiss, 
tried to return the smile and to 
find even one word to say, but 
her heart was trembling, and 
her hand held so tight that her 
fingers were crushed together. 











Pelham Franklin, 
whom Beatrix 
Vanderdyke 
claims as her hus- 
band, and who 
sets out to teach 
that much-spoiled 
young woman a 


needed lesson. 








She heard other remarks as 

though they were spoken a long way off, 
felt herself guided and controlled up 
the wide stairway as if she were walking 
in a dream, and found herself standing 
in the gallery. 

“Which is your room!” 

It was not a question. It 
order, sharp and short. 

She pointed to the door, trembling. 

When she stood inside her room, heard 
the door shut and locked and saw Frank- 
lin seated before it with his white teeth 
gleaming under his mustache, her voice 
came back and she raised her trembling 
hand in a very.ecstasy of appeal. 

“Let me off! Please let me off!” 

Franklin shot out a laugh. ‘Not I. 
You’ve told everybody that you’re my 
wife. All right! You are.” 

Turning in his chair, he took the kev 
out of the lock and put it in his 
pocket. 

There followed a battle of wits and 
of will between this woman and this 


Was an 
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man. Franklin evidenced an unflinch- 
ing determination to make Beatrix yield 
to him as his wife. She fought him off 
cunningly, and managed to summon 
Mrs. Keane to her aid, but Franklin 
got rid of her. And finally he wore 
down her resistance and compelled her 
maid to “put Mrs. Franklin ready for 
the night.” Then he walked to the foot 
of the bed and stood there silently until 
Beatrix raised her eyes. 

“Tf you and I,” he said, with ex- 
treme distinctness. ‘‘were the only two 
living people on a desert island, and 
there was not the faintest hope of our 
ever being taken back to the world. I 
would build you a hut at the farthest 
end of it and treat you as a man.” 

He wheeled round, unlocked the door, 
went out into the passage and away. 

Only by having seen the expression on 
Beatrix’s face after he had gone would 
he have known how tremendously well 
he had revenged himself. 

















SCANDAL 


By Cosmo 


Author of ‘The Blindness of Virtue.’ ' 


CHAPTER Vili 


IRANKLIN’S bare statement to 





F | Malcolm Fraser that he was 
| going to the Vanderdyke 
pastoral party merely to meet Ida Lar- 
pent left his friend interested and specu- 
lative. Mrs. Larpent’s name was as 
familiar to Fraser as to the other men 
who dined at houses a little to the east 
and rather less than that to the west 
ef Fifth Avenue. The lady’s arresting 
face had often stirred his dormant inter- 
est, but he never had had the oppor- 
tunity of saying more than “How do 
you do?” or “Good-by” to her—he so 
obviously didn’t count with her. 
According to “The Social Register,” 
however, Mrs. Larpent lived in East 
Fifty-sixth Street and was the widow 
of Captain Claude Elcho Larpent of 
the Twenty-first Lancers, a nephew of 


Hamilton 


The Sins of the Children,’’ etc. 


Field Marshal Viscount Risborough. 
That was all. If this precious volume 
had attempted to do justice to the beau- 
tiful Ida, at least one-half of the book 
would have been devoted to the story of 
her antecedents and career. When 
Franklin met her first, during one of his 
brief visits to New York, he found her 
very cozily ensconced in a tiny apart- 
ment, gracefully furnished, over a dress- 
maker’s shop in East Fifty-sixth Street, 
from which, clothed to perfection, she 
drove forth nightly in her limousine to 
dine at the best houses. 

Mrs. Larpent had come to the United 
States to catch a husband. Her experi- 
ence had taught her that a husband is a 
more permanent institution than a pro- 
tector. She was determined to marry 
money. The need of it, in bulk, was 
essential to her comfort and peace of 
mind. In order to accomplish this, she 
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lived on her capital, in order to con- 
vey the impression that she was very 
well off. Time after time she could 
have marched fairly rich young men off 
to church by their ears; but she was 
very fastidious—not so much in regard 
to them, as men, as to their bank- 
accounts. She didn’t intend to make 
a second mistake. 

Then Mrs. Larpent met Pelham 
Franklin at one of those sham Bo- 
hemian suppers at which all the wom- 
en wear diamonds and all the men are 
clean and civilized. She fell in love 
with him before she found out who he 
was. His brown face and _ outdoor 
manner, his utter incompetency as a 
drawing-room man, which was proved 
by his not paying her a single com- 
pliment or saying anything personal, 
delighted her. She was sick of those 
others who all looked alike and said 
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the same and counted for 
nothing. 

Franklin came as a change. His mas- 
culinity appealed to her. For the first 
time in her life passion-stirred and her 
self-complacency was shaken. Before 
the night was out, she heard his name 
and gave thanks to all her gods for put- 
ting him in her way. He came at the 
moment when her money was running 
out and the greater part of her morn- 
ing mail consisted of demands for pay- 
ment from impatient and long-suffering 
tradespeople. 


things 


URING the fortnight that Frank- 

lin remained in town, Mrs. Lar- 
pent concentrated upon him, using all 
her wiles to bring him up to the scratch. 
Malcolm Fraser was not in town at that 
time; nor were any of the other men 
with whom Franklin was on terms of 
intimate friendship. Feeling lonely and 
rather at a loose end, he saw a good 
deal more of Mrs. Larpent. under those 
circumstances, than he would have done 
in normal conditions. He took her to 
dinner at Sherry’s and the Ritz, night 
after night, and was delighted at her 
readiness to do the theater with him. 
It was too cold-blooded a business to 
see the plays alone. 

Several times, too, Franklin spent a 
late hour after supper in Mrs. Larpent’s 
charming little drawing-room smoking 
and chatting. They knew many of the 
same people in London and Paris. He 
flirted a little with her—certainly. Why 
not? Her beauty was unique, her way 
of expressing herself rather brilliant and 
amusing, and that air of regal mystery 
that was all about her piqued curiosity. 
He had never the least intention of do- 
ing more than merely flirt, and not being 
a lady’s man and being therefore with- 
out conceit, it never occurred to him 
that his quick friendship could be mis- 
construed or his frank admiration could 
possibly lead her to believe that he 
nourished even the germ of an idea of 
following these pleasant evenings up 
with anything serious. He went away 
under the impression that he would be 
forgotten as quickly as he had been 
taken up, and was utterly and blissfully 
unaware of the fact that Mrs. Larpent 
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had fallen in love with him. He would 
have roared with incredulous laughter 
at the mere suggestion. 

Thus things had been left when 
Franklin felt the call of the sea and took 
MalcoJm Fraser for a cruise in the yacht 
on which he spent the best hours of his 
life. He wrote a little letter to Mrs. 
Larpent on the morning he went out 
of town and thanked her warmly for her 
kindness -and “looked forward  tre- 
mendously to seeing her directly he got 
back.” Into these few rather boyish and 
certainly sincere words Ida, making a 
most uncharacteristic blunder in psy- 
chology, read what she most wanted 
to read—love and, of course, eventually 
marriage. ! 

During Franklin’s absence the lady 
marked time impatiently, but with a new 
smile on her red lips and a gentler man- 
ner toward those about her, keeping her 
tradespeople in a good temper by throw- 
ing out tiny hints of impending good 
fortune. It was solely to meet Franklin 
again that this sophisticated, ambitious, 
luxury-loving, unscrupulous woman had 
become a member of the Vanderdyke 
house-party—to see again the man who, 
alone among men, had touched her 
heart. Like-a girl from a convent 
school, young and sweet and inarticulate, 
she went. Imagine her anger and dis- 
tress at finding on her arrival at the 
Vanderdyke barrack that she was asked 
to add her congratulations to those of 
the family and their friends on the mar- 
riage of Franklin and that “damn girl,” 
as she called her. Imagine it—the 
shock, the disappointment, the shatter- 
ing of her one good dream! 


CHAPTER IX 


HEN Franklin left the bedroom 
in which he had gone through 
the strangest hour of his life, 

he went into the room which had been 
allotted to him and from which some 
of his things had been taken, and stood 
for a little while at an open window tak- 
ing in long, deep breaths. His mind 
was in too chaotic a state to permit him 
to think patiently of going to sleep, 
and in the back of it, now that his 














anger had cooled, there was a growing 
feeling of self-disgust at the way in 
which he had treated Beatrix Vander- 
dyke. He was sorry that he had allowed 
himself to be carried away on a wave 
of extreme indignation, and he told him- 
self, a little ruefully, that after all it 
wasn’t for him to take the law into his 
own hands. He called himself, with 
unusual sarcasm, an egotist, and an indi- 
vidualist, and he cursed this vanity of 
his which rose up whenever anyone at- 
tempted to make a fool of him, and was 
aghast to discover how very little it took 
to make a man lose the effects and in- 
fluence of civilization. 

And when he endeavored to look into 
the future that was staring him in the 
face—the future all disturbed and upset 
by the unexpected entrance into his 
life of the- girl who had treated him 
merely as a pawn upon her lightly con- 
sidered chessboard, he found himself 
wholly unable to see through the maze 
that stretched out in front of him. He 
was no longer in the splendid position 
of a free lance. He was no longer able 
to pass through his days unencumbered 
with any sort of responsibility. He saw 
that he was to pay the full price for 
that moment of aberration during which 
he had permitted himself to fall in with 
Beatrix’s daringly manufactured lie. It 
was with a feeling that gave him back 
something of his self-respect that he 
realized that it was impossible to give 
Beatrix away until he had her permis- 
sion to do so. She had appealed to him 
as a sportsman, and it was as a sports- 
man, as a man who stuck to the rules 
of whatever game he played, that he en- 
deavored to report daily to the particu- 
lar god that he worshiped. 

Sick of himself, sick of his room, sick 
of everything, Franklin went out pres- 
ently into the passage—a wide, dimly 
lighted passage hung with old masters 
and carpeted with Persian rugs which 
were beautiful and rare enough to hang 
upon the walls of an art gallery—and 
went slowly downstairs into the hall. 
For some moments he paced up and 
down this deserted place asking himself 
how he was to kill the night. He had 
no patience for books—he very rarely 
read anything except technical things on 
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hunting and fishing; but eventually he 
made his way to the library, the most 
reasonable room in that uncomfortable, 
luxurious house. He was aware imme- 
diately of the presence of some one 
standing at the window. The moonlight 
fell on a dark head and a tall, graceful 
figure. He turned up the lights and 
found himself looking into the reproach- 
ful and rather sarcastic eyes of Ida 
Larpent. 


be E was still in the noticeably simple 

and very perfect dress that she had 
worn at dinner—a soft, black thing not 
cut slavishly to the existing fashion, but 
made to suit her peculiar beauty and 
slender, hipless lines. Cut down to the 
waist at the back, it seemed to retain its 
place in front by a miracle. One large, 
star-shaped brooch studded closely with 
diamonds was fastened between her 
breasts, and jet beads glinted here and 
there about the graceful skirt that hid 
her feet. A string of small pearls was 
placed like an aureole round her head, 
from which hung one large, insolent dia- 
mond just where her hair was parted 
on her low forehead. She wore no 
rings. 

She moved away from the window 
and leaned lightly against one of the 
pillars, running her eyes slowly up and 
down Franklin’s tall, wiry figure. She 
might easily have been standing for an 
artist as the modern representation of 
Minerva. 

“Well!” she said, with a just-percep- 
tible upward inflection of her bell-like 
voice. 

To Franklin she seemed to be sym- 
bolic of his lost freedom, the unconscious 
reminder of the good days when he could 
go and come at will, answer immediately 
to a whim and move to a fancy as a sail 
to a breeze. During the course of that 
afternoon and evening he had not at- 
tempted to do more than pass the time 
of day with her, and had forgotten, in 
the sudden whirlpool into which he had 
been dragged by Beatrix, that he had 
arranged to meet her under that roof to 
renew a very charming friendship. It 
was now easy enough to see from her 
expression and manner that he was to 
undergo a bad quarter of an hour for 
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his lack of attention. He deeply regretted that 
he had hurt her feelings, but he was not 
sorry that he had gone into the room. If 
there was anything unpleasant to be 
faced, it was his habit to face it and 
get it over. He did not suffer from 
moral cowardice. 

“Well!” he said. 

“T’ve just finished writing you 
a letter.” 

“That’s very nice of you.” 

There was a kind of laugh. 
“T hope you'll think so after 
you’ve read it.” 

“T’ll read it now, if I = 
may,” said Franklin, 
holding out his hand. 

“You may as well.” 
But she tore the let- 
ter into small pieces 
and dropped them at 
her feet. “No. Why 
should I give you the 
pleasure of seeing how 
much you’ve made me 
suffer ?”’ 

































HE word suffer : 
and the  uncon- 
cealed break in the 
woman’s voice puzzled 
and surprised Frank- 
lin. Was she acting? 
He saw no reason why 
she should. It never — 
entered into the very 
recesses of his mind ¢-¥ = 
that there could be “2, 
any sentiment on her part. 
Why should there be? “That 
wouldn’t give me "hit 
any pleasure,” he oe bee we OT 

: m e pool whose hid- 
said with a sort Of cous Byzantine dec- 
boyish sincerity. orations were never 

She looked at him ‘more inappropriate 
a little eagerly, saw 5% — re made 

a background for that 

that there was noth- 


: ; : sweet, slim form, Bea- 
ing in his eyes that trix ran her mind over 

















she needed, nodded the position. 

two or three times and shrugged her eget et this was no 
shoulders. It was a hard thing to be wer hour for pride. She 
made to confess that this man who was “> had run through the last 
so desirable had merely passed a few of her remaining money. She 


hours with her for the lack of a friend. stood in urgent need of funds. It was 
And it was a new thing too, after her impossible for him to be her husband, 
wide experience of men. Nevertheless but it was well within the range of 

















her ability to see that he became her 
banker. 

“Did you know that I was in the li- 
brary?” she asked, making one more 
effort to prove herself wrong in her 
quick intuition. ‘This was probably, she 
told herself, a marriage of convenience. 

NO,” 

“You just came in by accident?” 

“Yes.” 

“T see. Well, then, as we’re here and 
we're both obviously in no mood for 
sleep, shall we while away the time with 
a little discussion on the short memo- 
ries of men—some men?” 

“Why not?” replied Franklin, and 
he drew up a chair for her. . 


UT Mrs. Larpent gave a sharp, elo- 

quent gesture. “I'll stand, thanks. 
Oddly enough, I feel volcanic, like most 
women at the end of their tether who 
have been chucked.” 

The abrupt, descriptive colloquialism 
came strangely from her—she was so 
finished, so apparently fastidious. Also 
she spoke with the slight drawl and 
affectation that some English people 
acquire after much practice, and imagine 
to be smart. 

‘““Chucked?’”’: he 
By whom?” 

This gave Mrs. Larpent a double op- 
portunity to get rid of her spleen and 
chagrin in an outburst of hysteria and 
to work on Franklin’s sympathies by let- 
ting him see that she must have money 
or sell her jewels. It didn’t matter to 
her what he thought of her now. 

“By you! By you!” she said, her 
voice all broken with emotion. ‘You 
came into my life when I was most 
lonely, most in need of tenderness and 
kind treatment, and on the very edge of 
a crumbling cliff. I didn’t believe that 
you were playing the usual game with 
me. You didn’t seem to be that kind 
of man. I thought—yes, even I, who 
have grappled with life and am without 
much faith in human nature—that you 
saw all that is good and decent in me 
and answered to the love that you had 
set alight in my heart. Why else, I asked 
myself, did you come day after day and 
night after night, in a city reeking with 
people who would have been eager to 
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amuse you, and claim me in a loneliness 
that was almost equal to mine? Why 
else did you let me see the best of your- 
self and treat me with the respect that a 
man only shows to the woman whom 
he is going to ask to be his wife? 

“Most of the men I meet are different. 
They only see in me an unattached 
woman. But in you I thought I saw 
honesty and sincerity and chivalry, and 
whether you knew it or not, you let me 
wander into a fool’s paradise and dream 
of a home and a great love and peace. 
And on the strength of the little note 
you wrote before you sailed, I saw the 
promise of security from dunning credi- 
tors and hope rising over my unhappy 
horizon. I blurt all this out now only 
because I’m still suffering from the 
shock of finding you married. You must 
forgive me.” 


HE turned abruptly on her heel, with 

her hands over her face, and stood 
once more in the window silvered by the 
moon. Even with those tears on her 
face and that pain in her heart, she was 
able to congratulate herself on having 
made the speech of her life. 

Franklin was appalled. His knowl- 
edge of women was as small as that of 
most men whose lives are spent in the 
open. Of the Larpent type he was 
wholly ignorant. He believed that she 
was telling the truth and her confes- 
sion, made with trembling lips and 
streaming eyes and a broken voice, hurt 
him. He had never listened to anything 
so painful or so horribly embarrass- 
ing. What could he do or say? How 
could he possibly explain that her 
beauty had only made a skin-deep im- 
pression and that he had only regarded 
her as a most delightful companion? 
And so he said nothing. It was too diffi- 
cult. He just remained standing with 
his shoulders squared and his hands 
behind his back and willed that woman, 
for God’s sake, to stop crying and tell 
him what he could do to make things 
easier for her. And the thing that he 


wished with all his soul was that he was 
back on his yacht, with the clean night- 
air brushing across his face and the 
laughter of his intimate pals ringing in 
his ears. 
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During the curious, uneasy moments 
that followed, he let his eyes wander 
about the huge room with its pseudo- 
Gothic ceiling and pillars, its book-lined 
walls and its numerous cases of first edi- 
tions, collections of rare and wonderful 
bindings, and the assortment of deep 
armchairs and silky rugs. Only one end 
of it was lighted ; the rest was in shadow 
except for a shaft of silver light that 
pierced one of the high windows and 
spilt itself on the plinth of a pillar. As 
his eyes roved about the room, he won- 
dered what Mrs. Larpent would say 
next. He hadn’t missed her hint of the 
need of money. He felt more than ever 
unhappy and uncomfortable. But on 
that point, at any rate, she could count 
on his help, difficult as it would be to 
give it. 

Mrs. Larpent gave another curious 
little laugh, turned and came _ back. 
Franklin glanced quickly at her. She 
moved closer, and there was something 
about her mouth and nostrils that showed 
him that he was right in thinking that 
she had read his thoughts. 

‘‘What are you going to do about it?” 
she asked, taking advantage of the light 
so that the softness and whiteness of 
her body should not be lost. Her smiles 
had never failed; she tried one now— 
even she retained her optimism. 

“What you say goes,” said Franklin. 

“You mean that, Pelham?” Two or 
three steps took her within arm’s-reach. 
The light remained upon her. If this 
was merely a marriage of convenience, 
he might make a suggestion that would, 
at any rate, give her a brief happiness. 

“Of course. I only want you to—to 
tell me what I can do.” 


PTIMISM could not live under 

that suggestion, however generously 
meant and delicately put, of assistance 
by check. Nevertheless Ida Larpent sat 
down. It was bitter to see that her love 
was not to be returned, but good to feel 
that her diminished bank-account was 
likely to be substantially refreshed. She 
felt like a woman who has swum out of 
her depth, lost her nerve, made a mighty 
effort and feels at last the sand against 
her knees. Metaphorically she drew 


herself wearily out of the water and with 
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a renewed sense of confidence felt the 
warm sun upon her limbs. 

There was something detestably cold- 
blooded in all this, and Franklin hated 
it. He had hitherto managed to keep 
himself free from women. They inter- 
fered with his pursuits. @Why fate 
should have gone suddenly out of its 
way to plunge him into the midst of this 
woman-stuff, as he impatiently called it, 
was more than he could understand. 

He looked down at Ida Larpent. She 
was sitting in a low, red-leather cliair— 
the sort of thing that is supposed to be- 
long to a room inhabited by men. Her 
amazing hair, as black as the wing of a 
crow, had been touched here and there 
with the tongs. It framed a face as 
white as marble—a curiously small, oval 
face, with eyes remarkably wide apart 
and large and luminous, a small, aristo- 
cratic nose, with sensitive nostrils which 
indicated passion as well as impatience, 
and a mouth whose lips were full and 
artificially red. Her small, round white 
shoulders were more daringly’ bare than 
those of any woman he had seen, and 
her two fine hands looked like those in 
the old French pictures which hang in 
those houses in Paris that were spared 
by the sans-culottes. Indeed, the whole 
figure, from head to foot, looked like an 
oil painting of a period in French his- 
tory when aristocracy had reached its 
acme. As a companion for a man of 
enforced leisure and unlimited means 
and no ties, she had everything in her 
favor, physically and mentally. As 
Franklin stood looking at her, however, 
with all the admiration that was due to 
her, he found himself unconsciously 
comparing her—this exotic, this most 
exquisite of rare orchids—with the 
fresh, buoyant, healthy. clean, proud, 
spoiled girl who called herself his 
wife. 

“Will you be honest with me?” 
asked. 

“T haven’t got much to bless myself 
with except that.” he answered. 

“Were you married when you came 
to my apartment that night?” 

iG.” 

“Well, that’s something.” she said. 
“When were you married?” 

“Does that matter?” 


she 
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“Per- 
haps not. 
The fact 
remains. 
I'm nat- 
urally in- 
terested 
and curi- 
ous; so 
tell me 
this: was 
it a sud- 
den in- 
fatuation 
for that 
child who 
rules the 
roost here, 
a sudden 
burst of 
senti- 
mentality 
t* sec ect 
doesn’t 

seem part of 

you, or— 

what? > I 

think I have 

the right to 
ask.” 

“You have,” 

said Franklin. 
“It was all very 

sudden. That’s all 

I can tell you about 

it?’ 

“T see. And now 
that you are tied up and 
more than ever under the 
microscopic eye of the 
public than ever—what ?” 
““Well—what ?” 

“Are you going to be a 

little careless in the matter of 

‘nis matriage-vows, or carry them out to the 

letter?” She stretched herself a little 
and smiled up at him, still fighting for 




























































re the dream that had made her for a little : 
while so young and gentle and un- 
worldly. be 


“IT asked you to believe that I am 

honest,” said Franklin, who had 

She ane on her never in his life been so puzzled as 
se, perc oe to a choice of words. 

impression of Mrs. Larpent got up then. “TI 


light-heartedness. see,” she said, and held out her 
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hand. “Well, I, at any rate, have not 
beaten about the bush, and you have 
spared my feelings with very real kind- 
ness. And so—good night!” 

“Good night!” said Franklin. 

“Vou can think of nothing else that 
you would like to say?” 

Franklin had something else to 
say—the question of a certain sum of 
money. But like a horse brought nose 
up to a high jump, he refused, shook 
his head, and immediately added: 
“Yes. I’m awfully sorry about all this. 
Please accept my humble apologies.” 

Mrs. Larpent bowed, but the gra- 
cious smile on her lips was contra- 
dicted by her eyes. They were full of 
pain and anger. And while she still 
held Franklin’s hand, she registered an 
oath that she would leave no stone 
unturned to make him forget his hon- 
esty before a great many months had 
passed. 

“How long are you staying here?” 
he asked. 

“l’m leaving to-morrow,” she said. 
“Tt isn’t awfully amusing to go through 
the jealous agonies of hell.” 

“T’ll write to your apartment,” said 
Franklin, stumbling a little over the 
words. 

“Thank you.” She took his meaning 
and was certain of his generosity. 

He watched her go, moving with a 
sort of medieval dignity, an almost un- 
canny suggestion of having stepped out 
of an old frame to return to it before 
the finger of dawn began to rub away 
the night. 


CHAPTER X 


T was eleven o'clock before Beatrix 

opened her eyes to a new day. For 

two hours Mrs. Lester Keane had 
hovered about the room like an elderly 
beetle, settling here and there for a 
moment or two and then continuing 
her aimless and_ irresolute flitting. 
Two or three times she had stood over 
the sleeping girl and gazed with a sort 
of amazement at a face that looked 
strangely childlike. with long lashes 
like fans upon her cheeks and lips a 
little parted. Then she would take a 


magazine to one of the windows, read 
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a few lines here and there without 
taking in their meaning and gaze at 
the illustrations intently without knéw- 
ing what they intended to represent. 
The truth was that the loyal and well- 
meaning lady was not herself. Her 
constitution, not of a very sound order, 


had almost been shattered by her 
experience the night before. She had 
kept watch and had seen Franklin 


leave the bedroom shortly after he had 
evicted her from it; and then, with in- 
expressible relief and thankfulness, she 
had gone to bed. But the terrible 
anxiety had told upon her. 

Beatrix awoke, finally, as a flower 


opens to the sun. “Oh! Hello, 
Brownie,” she said. ‘“Ever-faithful! 


Heigh-ho! I’ve had such a lovely sleep— 
all in one piece, without a dream. I 
feel about fifteen.” She stretched her- 
self lazily and put her arms behind her 
head. “Will you please tell Héléne 
that I want a cup of tea at once—at 
once, Brownie. If it doesn’t come in 
five minutes, it wont be of ‘any use to 


me. You're a dear old thing to 
bother.” She gave a little musical 
yawn as the fluffy-minded woman 


hurried to the 
the order with 


maid’s room and gave 
that sort of mysterious 
urgency which is connected with em- 
bassies in moments of national crises 
and with theaters during the progress 
of a dress rehearsal. 

When she returned, which she did 
at once,—her mind being all astir with 
curiosity,—she saw that Beatrix was 
sitting up in bed with her hands 
clasped about her knees, her eyebrows 
meeting in a frown, her lips set tightly 
and her eyes full of anger. Mrs. 
Keane had never seen this expression 
on the girl’s face before. If she had 
heard Franklin’s parting remark, she 
would have known the reason for it. 





“Tt’s very late. dear,” said Mrs. 
Keane, ‘—after eleven, and all the 
people have been rehearsing in the 


gardens for an hour.” 

“Oh, well, it’s a charming morning. 
It will do them good. I wonder if the 
matinée idol has shaved himself. I 
understand that they don’t- do that 
thing until about four o’clock in the 
afternoon.” And then she began to 




















laugh, more to hide her feelings than 
anything else. 


OT even to Brownie did she intend 

to show what she felt about the 
episode of the previous night, or how 
deeply she resented the humiliation to 
which Franklin had_ subjected her. 
Never in all her life would she forget 
that, or forgive—never. 

“We certainly may be said to be liv- 
ing on the top of a volcano, Brownie. 
No monotony about life just now, is 
there?” And then she suddenly slipped 
out of bed, alert and full of a new 
idea. ‘‘Go down and see what’s hap- 
pening,” she added. “Be my _ secret 
agent and come back with a full report 
of what Franklin has been doing since 

breakfast. Be very discreet and 

smile—smile all the time, bear- 
| ing in mind that you are the 
closest friend of a girl 
- who has just been 
happily married.” 
“Oh, my dear,” 
cried Mrs. Keane, 
“don’t talk like that! 
Please, please 
q ‘ don’t!” 
Just for one in- 
stant Beatrix al- 
lowed her companion 
to get a glimpse of 
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the strain under which she was laboring. 


“You keep your 
hands off me. I’m 
no fighting man. 
Help! Help!” 

laughed. It would be much 


too cruel to treat him as a 


hand he boxed the 


creature’s ear. 
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“How else should I talk?” she said 
sharply. “Do you think I’m going 
about with my tail down like a whipped 
dog? Run along, Brownie; run along 
like a good little soul and do this thing 
for me. In the meantime I'll get up. 
I feel in my bones that things are 
going to happen to-day. Thank 
Heaven I’m on the top of my form, 
ready for anything and everybody, even 
Franklin. We do manage to live, you 
and I, don’t we?” 

She escorted the amiable, fluttering 
woman to the door and closed it upon 
her, quite certain that Brownie would 
return with full information. If there 
was one thing in which Mrs. Lester 
Keane was really proficient, it was in 
spying out the lie of the land. 

While bathing in the pool whose hid- 
eous Byzantine decorations were never 
more inappropriate than when they 
made a background for that sweet, slim 
form, Beatrix ran her mind over the 
position. She felt convinced that 
Franklin, angry and disgusted as he 
was, would continue to play up until 
he had her permission to give’ away 
the game. She knew a sportsman 
when she saw one. But she knew also, 


m™ instinctively, that he was 
Me 


a poor liar, and if—as 
} & was quite likely—Aunt 
Jol 
“e 
, 
Here! 
Franklin 
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Honoria and her mother had been pump- 
ing him during the morning as to 
when the marriage took place and for 
the other details of this great romance, 
he had probably made a very poor 
showing. There might have been in- 
convenient questions asked by her 
father as to settlements, and so forth. 
If so, she could imagine how badly 
Franklin had come out without her at 
his side to prompt and evade and put 
tangents into the conversation. She 
was anxious and owned to it. 


HEN Mrs. Lester Keane returned 

to the bedroom, slipping into it 
with an air of almost comic mystery, 
she was surprised to find Beatrix fully 
dressed and swinging up and down the 
room impatiently like a boy. 

“What news on the Rialto?” 
cried, with a touch of burlesque. 

There was a very serious and even 
scared look on Brownie’s face. ‘‘My 
dear,” she said; “listen! I fear that 
the worst has happened.” In a sort of 
way, Mrs. Keane reveled in the drama 
of it all. “Mr. Franklin was the first 
guest in the breakfast-room. He was 
very quiet and short with the servants. 
He drank two cups of coffee and ate 
hardly anything. He was joined on 
the veranda by your father, and they 
walked up and down together talking 
earnestly for thirty-six minutes. They 
were then sent for by Aunt Honoria. 
They have been closeted—” 

“‘Closeted’ is excellent,” said Bea- 
trix. “Well done, Brownie! (I 
thought so,” she added mentally, with 
a sharp intake of breath.) 

“They have been in Miss Honoria’s 
room—your mother was there too— 
until about ten minutes ago, when Mr. 
Franklin came out alone, hurried 
downstairs and out on the veranda, 
kicking one of the cane chairs on his 
way into the garden. My dear, God 
only knows what took place in that in- 
terview! Your father, Aunt Honoria 
and your mother are still talking. I 
don’t understand; I really utterly fail 
to comprehend how you can stand there 
with that smile on your face, being in 
the midst of what seems to me to be a 
very terrible situation.” 


she 
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Beatrix whistled a little tune to keep 
up her courage, sat on the edge of a 
heavily carved table and swung her 
legs. “Well, what would you have me 
do?” she asked with consummate cool- 
ness. “Stand on my head, wail like 
one of the fat ladies in ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’ or sink back on the sofa in an 
attitude of Early Victorian despair.” 
She got up and walked to one of the 
open windows and stood for a moment 
in the sun as though to get a little nec- 
essary warmth and sympathy. Then 
she went back to the table and looked 
rather eagerly and girlishly at her alto- 
gether useless but very faithful friend. 
“What d’you think it all means, 
Brownie, dear?” 

Mrs. Lester Keane gave the question 
her serious consideration. She was one 
of those women who look most ludi- 
crous when most worried. “If you ask 
me,” she said, “I believe that Mr. 
Franklin has given you away and told 
the truth.” 

This answer came as rather a shock 
to Beatrix, but only for a moment. 
“Well, I don’t,” she said. “Shall I tell 
you why?” 

“Indeed I wish you would.” 

“If Franklin had given me away, he 
wouldn’t have kicked that cane chair.” 

Brownie gave another gesture of 
despair. “If only you had it in you to 
take things seriously.” 

“Seriously! You dear old thing, I’m 
most serious. I have every reason to 
be. But that was a fine piece of de- 
duction, and my spirits have gone up 
with a rush. I’m now going to find 
Franklin, and I’ll bet you a diamond 
bracelet that he has stood by me like a 
Trojan and is as angry as a caged 
hawk. Now, the all-important point is 
this: what hat shall I wear—a simple, 
naive, garden thing, or this sophisti- 
cated effort? I must please his eye.” 

“Wear the smart hat.” 

Beatrix wore the other. 
went without saying. 


That almost 


HE sang on her way downstairs. 
She chose Santuzza’s song from 
“Cavalleria.” which she “ragged” in 
the most masterly manner. She did 
this to give the impression, to anyone 








who might hear her, of light-hearted- - 


ness. Her lithe, young, white-clad 
figure was reflected by many mirrors 
as. she passed. ‘She made sure that 
none of her people were in the hall, 
and then darted out to the veranda to 
look for. Franklin. The members of 
the house-party had dispersed to pass 
the morning away in tennis and with 
the rehearsals for the pastoral. She 
could see a number of people under the 
trees ‘to the left. She swung round the 
veranda, walking on the balls of her 
feet like a young Diana, singing as she 


went, but darting quick, anxious 
glances to the right and left. There 
was no sign of Franklin. She was 


about to make her way through the 
Dutch garden, all aflame with flowers, 
to the summer-house which overlooked 
the Sound, all shining beneath the sun, 
when a footman came out Carrying one 
of her mother’s petulant spaniels. 

“Do you happen to know where Mr. 
Franklin is?” she asked, pulling up 
short. 

‘Ves, madam.” 

The ‘word made her heart pump. 
““Well—where?”’ 

“Mr. ‘Franklin ordered his car 
round ten minutes ago, madam, and 
has driven off to New York.” 

New York! Then he had given her 
away, after all, and left her in the 
lurch. What on earth was she going 
to do now? 


CHAPTER XI 

T was twenty minutes to ° twelve 
| when ‘Franklin brought his car to a 

stop. The city lay sweltering under 
a pall of humidity. As about a great 
hive, the people moved like tired bees. 
Flags lay comatose around their posts; 
striped awnings hung limply above the 
windows of those unhappy souls who 
couldn’t get away; and the buildings 
which reared their heads up into the 
sky seemed to perspire. 

Franklin gave his goggles to the 
chauffeur. “Keep the car here,” he 
said. ‘I shall probably want it again. 


But come up and get something to 
eat.” 
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It was something to drink that 
O’Connor wanted, but he showed his 
excellent teeth in appreciation of the 
thought and made-things shipshape. 

The overuniformed elevator-man in 
the hall of the apartment-house, 
which couldn’t have been more pomp- 
ous and imposing if it had been that of 
an embassy or a ‘moving-picture palace, 


_gave an exclamation of surprise at the 


sight of Franklin. “Didn’t expect to 
see you here, sir,” he said with that 
nice touch of deferential camaraderie 
that is characteristic of all elevator- 
men in apartment-houses where rents 
are so prohibitive that they can boast 
of a waiting-list. 

“IT didn’t expect to be here,” 
Franklin. 

“No, I s’pose not. 
enough for you, sir?” 
“YT don’t mind it. 

Mr. Fraser is in?” 
“Mr. Fraser? Yes sir. I took him 
up awhile ago. He went out early.” 
Franklin nodded, got out and rang 
the bell. He had _ forgotten his 
latchkey—as usual. The elevater-man 
stood hesitating for a moment. His 
smile was so “beaming that instinctively 
Franklin knew that if his door wasn’t 
opened quickly he would be obliged to 
reply to very much undesired congratu- 
lations. The-thing was all over the 
earth by that time, of course. The door 
opened at the psychological moment, 
however, and Franklin was_ spared. 
All the same, he turned before he went 
in, gave the man a nod, said “Thanks, 
all the same,” and exchanged a very 
human smile. Good fellows, both! 


said 
Well,.is this hot 


Do you know if 


EB nae man who opened the door was 
unable to refrain from raising his 
well-trained eyebrows, and his lips 
shaped themselves for felicitations. But 
Franklin gave him his hat and said: 
“Tell Mrs. Romanes that I shall want 
lunch.” And then he let out a loud 
and ringing shout of ‘“Who’s aboard?” 
Malcolm Fraser, who was sitting 
under an electric fan in a suit of white 
duck, sprang to his feet. “Good Lord!” 
he said to himself, “‘What the—” 
Franklin turned at the door. ‘And 
Johnson,” he called out, “bring me a 














“We've got to go off at once,” said Franklin, giving 
each word its full importance, “somewhere or 
other—I don’t know where—and get ied.” 














claret-and-seltzer! Sharp’s the word.” 
He glanced at the evening paper in 
Fraser’s hand and gave a snort. There 
it was. Oh; Lord, yes—in huge letters 
on the front page. Photographs of 
bride and bridegroom too, .of course, 
twined together with flourishing lines 
and love-knots and orange-blossoms. 

Fraser shaped his lips. 

“Now, look here, Malcolm,” said 
Franklin grimly, “if you say it—one 
word of it—I’ll heave this chair at 
your head. All the same, I’m darned 
glad you’re in, old man. 
needed your level head so much on 
earth.” 

An anxious look came into Fraser’s 
blue and palpably incorruptible eyes. 
“Why? There’s nothing wrong, is 
there?” he asked. 

“Nothing wrong—” 

But Johnson, who had dropped his 
usual heavy dignity in the excitement 
of the moment and really moved, came 
in with the claret-and-seltzer, and 
Franklin cut his remark short, took the 
drink and gave the glass back. 

With his scrupulously clean-shaven 
and almost clerical face wreathed in 
smiles, Johnson spoke: ‘Will you 
allow me, sir, to offer you—” 

Franklin jumped in quickly. 
thank you, - Johnson. Very 
obliged. Leave the tray here.” 


“Ves, 
much 


“Very good, sir.” Johnson was hurt. . 


He had framed what he considered to 
be a fine flowing sentence. When he 
turned at the door, he had resumed his 
characteristic iciness. “I forgot to say, 
sir, that a Mr. York has just called and 
desires to see you for a moment.” 

“York? What York?” 

“Mr. Sutherland York, sir.” 

“Sutherland York! What the 
devil does that fellow want with me? 
What do you think, Malcolm? 
1 see him or not?” 

Fraser wrinkled up his forehead. “I 
can’t see why you should,” he said. 

But Franklir gave the matter quick 
and concentrated thought. It was be- 
cause of the scandal which had been 
taised by Beatrix in going to this man’s 
apartment late at night that he, Frank- 
lin, had been drawn into her desperate 
plan to evade family punishment. “TI’ll 


I never - 


Shall 


ae 
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see him,” he said. ‘Take him into the 
library.” 

“What's the idea, Pell?” asked Fra- 
ser, after Johnson had gone canonic- 
ally away. 

“T don’t know, old man. But from 
what I’ve heard of this bounder’s 
ways, I expect to have something inter- 
esting to tell you after I’ve done with 
him. Go on reading all the inaccurate © 
details of my money and nature in that 
precious paper of yours. I'll be back 
as soon as I can. How the deuce did 
the fellow know I was here?” 

He took a cigarette, gave one of his 
silent laughs, squared his shoulders 
and went out. 


E found Sutherland York standing 

in the middle of the library—the 
one unused room in that apartment— 
with his back to the light. He had on 
what were evidently his working 
clothes—a brown velvet jacket piped 
with black braid, a soft shirt with a 
Ryronic collar, a flowing tie of red silk 
and a pair of striped trousers such as 
German tailors insist upon selline te 
unsophisticated customers for Sunday 
wear. His height and excellent 4ure. 
and the touch of the -Latir that was +a! 
about him, did a good deal .o ~e-de: 
this costume less puer:.c -nd roolish 
than it would have appeared on a- 
smaller, fatier man. He steod with his 
back to the window, for~the reason 
that is put into practice ‘by all women 
over twenty-five. 

“T haven’t the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance,” he said at once, glibly. 
“but I saw you come in and took the 
first possible opportunity of having a 
few words with you.” 

Back into Franklin’s mind came the 
picture of Beatrix entering the apart- 
ment-house late one night with this 
florid, flamboyant person whose element 
was the sunny side of Broadway on 
the corner of Forty-fourth Street. He 
ran his eyes over him as one does over 
a card-sharp or a racing tout, He had 
a most unreasonable feeling of jealous 
resentment. 

“Please let me know what I can do,” 
he said, trying to be polite. 


York smiled. ‘You're extremely 
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kind, but it’s not what you can. do for 
me so much as what I can do for 
you.” : 

Franklin didn’t like that smile, or 
the innuendo which lay behind the re- 
mark. “Well,” he said shortly, “come 
to the point as soon as you can, please. 
I happen to have several things to do.” 

“I wont waste your time,” said York. 
He went to the fireplace and stood in 
what he considered to be a graceful 
attitude, with one arm on the mantel- 
piece. “You know the old saying 
about ‘a woman scorned,’ naturally. 
The same thing applies to a certain 
type of men who have been treated in 
the same way.” 

“You may be right,” said Franklin. 
“Well?” 

“Well, I have it in my power to 
make a certain young lady pay as 
dearly as she ought for having put me 
to considerable personal inconvenience, 
and I shall do so to the very limit.” 

“T don’t get you,” said Franklin, but 
his right hand closed into a fist. 

“T thought perhaps you wouldn’t. I 
refer to Miss Beatrix Vanderdyke.” 


RANKLIN held himself under con- 

“trol. “You -will have seen from 
your paper this morning,” he said, 
“that Miss Vanderdyke’s name is Mrs. 
Pelham Franklin. Be careful what you 
say, please.” 

York smiled again. ‘I intend to be. 
I have given it careful consideration. 
But as to Miss Vanderdyke’s change 
of name—well, you know even better 
than I do that newspapers are not in- 
variably accurate, and that is the point 
of my seeing you. Do you get me 
now?” 

Franklin shook his head. 
he said. 

“You don’t help me much. How- 
ever, I’ll spread myself for your edifi- 
cation and give you every possible 
opportunity of judging the strength of 
my hand. I happen to know from 
what Miss Vanderdyke told me, when 
I saw her last, that she had only met 
you once or twice in her life.» That 
was a matter of a few nights ago. You 
will agree with me that when I took up 
the paper this morning and saw the an- 


“Go on,” 


nouncement of her marriage to you, I 
had every right to call this affair a 
bluff. Yes?” 

Franklin still held himself in. It 
was necessary to find out exactly what 
this man meant. “No,” he said 
shortly. 

“Well, that’s the description I ap- 
plied to it—although, of course, there’s 
a stronger word which I will keep in 
case of need. Now, I have no grudge 
against you. We are close neighbors, 
and I have no wish to put you to the 
slightest inconvenience. In Miss Van- 
derdyke’s case, things are very dif- 
ferent. I have a memorable score to 
wipe off against her, and I shall stop 
at nothing in order to do so.” The 
celebrated portrait-painter’s voice grew 
thick, and the veins swelled in his neck 
as he said this. 

“T see,” said Franklin. 
eh?” 

The ugly word brought York out of 
his graceful pose—and out, also, of the 
stucco with which he had incased him- 
self. In an instant his face became 
coarse. All the bully in the man’s na- 
ture came out, and the finger he 
pointed at Franklin shook with rage. 
“See here!” he shouted. ‘You be care- 
ful about your choice of words, or 
you'll find yourself up against it, good 
and strong. Not for great gobs of 
your cursed money will I give up the 
joy of getting even with that young 
queen, and I’m not here for it. I make 
all the money I want, and then some. 

“What I looked in for was to find 
from your manner whether this mar- 
riage is bluff. I think it is, and thank 
you. You’ve told me. ./ can see 
through the whole thing as clear as a 
book. I’ve not painted a long list of 
women without knowing their ways. 
That girl’s name and mine became 
bracketed together. I saw to that. 
And what’s more, I know that her aunt 
got it and flew up in the air. This 
spoof was worked, as any fool can see, 
to get her out of a row, and knowing 
her as I do, you were probably dragged 
into it—otherwise you wouldn’t be here 
now. Scandal, that’s at the bottom of 
it. Her great name mustn’t be mixed 
up with mine. Fine! Now, you watch 


“Blackmail, 
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out, Mr. Franklin, and see what I’ll do 
in the matter of scandal. I’m sorry 
for you, but I’ve got to be even with 
that girl.” 


LL this he shouted at the top of 

his voice, his well and painfully 
acquired refinement about his feet like 
the gilt band torn from a cheap cigar. 
He made no effort to disguise the effects 
of the deep wound in his vanity from 
which he was suffering. He let himself 
go with a completeness that was almost 
painful to watch, and then drew up and 
shook his shoulders and settled himself 
back into his pose like a horse into its 
harness aftér slipping in the street. 

Franklin saw red. York was clever— 
Franklin gave him that much credit. He 
had no doubt that York would carry out 
his threat. It was: the only way in 
which he could satisfy his insatiable de- 
sire for revenge. Franklin rejoiced to 
think how hard Beatrix must have, hit 
him—the brute! Franklin would now 
let him into the secret of how hard he 
also could hit, when necessary. 

“Don’t be sorry for me,” he said 
quietly. “Save a little of it for your- 
self.” 

“Tt don’t 
sneering. 

“Oh, yes, I think so. Just put up 
your fists. Go on, now—quick’s the 
word.” 

“No you don’t!” cried York, and 


want any,” said York, 


with unexpected agility he made for. 


the door, opened it and scampered— 
yes, scampered—across the hall. 

With his teeth clenched and his face 
dead-white, Franklin went after him 
and touched him on the shoulder as he 
was fumbling at the handle. “You've 
got to take it,” he said. 

But when York saw the sort of eyes 
that were fastened on him and the two 
clenched fists waiting to hit, the small 
amount of ‘physical courage that he 
possessed oozed out like gas from a 
pricked balloon. ‘Now, that’s enough,” 
he said, blustering flabbily. ‘You keep 
your hands off me. I’m no fighting 
man. Here! Help! Help!” 

And then Franklin laughed. For all 
his height and weight, what a fool the 
fellow looked! It was irresistibly funny. 
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It would be much too-cruel to treat him 
as a man. 

“Get out, then,” said Franklin, “and 
do your damnedest, but take just one 
taste of your intended dose with you.” 
And with an open hand he boxed the 
creature’s ear. ‘ 

On his way back to join Fraser in 
the antler-hung living-room, in which, 
under an oath of secrecy, he had come 
up to put the whole strange story in 
front of his closest friend and ask his 
advice, Franklin realized in a flash that 
the brief interview with Sutherland 
York made the step that he must take 
next, so far as he could see, very cer- 
tain. * Fraser was, however, a sane 
man, just and logical. More. than ever 
it appeared to be necessary to obtain 
the benefit of his advice. 

York’s high-pitched cry for help had 
brought Fraser to the door. He had 
been in time to watch the _portrait- 
painter’s rabbitlike exit, with his hand 
over his smarting ear. Franklin took 
his arm, led him in, shut the door- and 
put two chairs close to the window. 
“Sit down, old man,” he said, ‘and 
listen to this.” 


CHAPTER XII 


EATRIX had courage. Instead 
B of shutting herself’ up in her 
suite of rooms and “hiding behind 

the excuse of a headache until her 
family disclosed to her the present con- 
dition of affairs, she took her place in 
the rehearsals for the pastoral, was 
highly entertained by the airs of the 
matinée idol and presently met her 
mother and father and Aunt Honoria 
at luncheon, with her head as high as 
ever and laughter dancing in her eyes. 
Imagine her relief when she found 
her mother cordial, her father affec- 
tionate and Aunt Honoria peculiarly 
gracious. Obviously, Franklin had not 
given her away. She was still top dog 
in this family drama. Up went her 
spirits. Optimism came back like the 
sun after a storm, and living once more 
for the moment and leaving the imme- 
diate future on the knees of the gods, 
she became the life and soul of the 
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house-party, teasing the matinée idol, 
complimenting the producer, saying lit- 
tle deferential things to her aunt and 
playing the game of badinage with the 
guests with all the finish and daring of 
a champion. 

Reaction set in early in the after- 
noon. She was tired. The strain of 
living over a mine began to tell. Mrs. 
Lester Keane’s continual questions as 
to where Franklin was and why he had 
gone to town got on her nerves. And 
so, leaving Brownie on the veranda as 
a spy, she went to her rooms, gave 
orders that she was not to be disturbed 
and composed herself to sleep like the 
crown princess of a fictitious kingdom. 

It was_a little after four o’clock 
when Mrs. Keane fluttered in, in a high 
state of excitement. She found Beatrix 
half-awake and half-asleep, lying on 
her pompous bed in the most charming 
dishabille, with a little flush on her 
lovely face like the pink of apple- 
blossoms. 

“My dear, my dear!” said Mrs. 
Keane, bending over her. “Mr. Frank- 
lin has just come back.” 

“Who has just come back?” 

“Mr. Franklin—who else?” 

“Oh, yes—Franklin the sportsman.” 

“Mr. Franklin glared at me and 
went up to his room. I didn’t like the 
expression on his face at all. Do 
please get up, dear. Now, please do!” 

Beatrix heaved a sigh, sat up, re- 
mained thinking for several moments 
with her hands clasped about her 
knees and then sprang out of bed. 
“Action!” she said. “Action! Call 
Héléne, please, Brownie. I’m seized 
with an insatiable curiosity to find out 
what’s happened. Really and truly, if 
I had consulted a specialist in the art 
of providing amusement for blasé 


people, they couldn’t possibly have de-_ 


vised a more wonderful scheme than 
mine for making life worth living. 
Now, Héléne, pull yourself together. 
Brownie, dear, ring down for a cup of 
tea. All hands clear for action!” 


Sealed did so to such good purpose— 

Mrs. Keane bustling herself into a 
state of hysterical agitation and 
Héléne into breathlessness—that barely 
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half an hour later Beatrix, in a new 
and delicious frock, sailed downstairs, 
was told that Mr. Franklin had gone to 
the summer-house and followed him, 
humming a little tune. She came upon 
him standing with his hands thrust 
deep into his pockets and his eyes on 
the horizon. 

“I knew I should find you here,” 
she said in a ringing voice. ‘Good 
afternoon! How d’you do?” 

Franklin turned and looked at her, 
and as he did so, Malcolm Fraser’s 
outburst came back into his mind. 
What a charming child she must have 
been before the spoiling process had 
had time to take its full effect! What 
a high-spirited, insolent, beautiful, un- 
tamed thing she was now, with the 
world at her feet! ‘Good afternoon!” 
he answered, with a curious quickening 
of his pulse. 

“Don’t you love the view here? It’s 
wonderful. I always come and drink 
it in when I feel the need of being 
soothed.” 

“That’s why you’ve come now, I sup- 
pose,” said Franklin dryly. 

“No. I’m utterly unruffled and at 
peace with the world.” 

“May I say I don’t believe you with- 
out hurting your feelings?” 
“Surely,” said Beatrix. 
thing you like. It’s a free country—a 
little too free, perhaps.” She bent 
down and picked a rosebud and put it 

to her lips. 

Franklin ignored the remark, al- 
though he noticed that she had two of 
the most ravishing dimples he had ever 
seen. “You may not know it, but this 
morning I went through a pretty bad 
hour with your people. I didn’t actu- 
ally lie to them, but I managed with a 
great effort not to tell them anything 
that was true.” 

“Then I win my bet,” said Beatrix. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he 
answered stiffly. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. 
You interest me.” 

“That’s good,” said Franklin with a 
sort of laugh. “After that—and I 
dare say this is also news to you—I 
drove to town to get advice. The end 
of it all is that there’s only one way in 


“Say any- 


Tell me more. 
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which you and I can bring this farce 
to an end.” 

“No, no!” cried Beatrix, with mock 
horror at the word, “Not farce—com- 
edy, please!” 


RANKLIN- would have _— given 

nearly all he possessed for the 
pleasure of spanking that young 
woman until she cried for mercy. As 
it was, he pitched away his cigarette, 
waited until the echo of her voice had 
died away, and then faced her. “Now, 
listen!” he said sharply, “and if you 
are capable of it, give some considera- 
tion to me and my life and to the 
gravity of my position and yours.” 

Beatrix waved her hand. 

“We've got to go off at once,” said 
Franklin, giving each word its full im- 
portance, “somewhere or other—I don’t 
know where—and get married.” 

Beatrix almost jumped out of her 
skin. 

Franklin went on quickly. ‘For this 
reason: the man York came to see me 
this morning at my apartment. He 
didn’t attempt to hide the fact that he 
intends to make you pay fully for some- 
thing that you did to him. He’s pretty 
clever, in a sort of way, and has seen 
through the whole of this business, put- 
ting two and two together, and he’s 
going to spread it about that this is a 
bluff, as he calls it. He knows how to 
do this sort of thing better than most 
men, I judge, and it wont be many 
days before we find scandal rearing its 
head at us. Therefore we must become 
at once what you said we were—mar- 
ried. I’m sorry, but there’s no way 
out. That over, you will go your way 
and I mine, and-I will proceed to 
make the necessary arrangements for a 
divorce. You will please be good 
enough to make your plans to leave 
here not later than to-morrow. Some 
other girl must take your part in the 
pastoral.” 

“Impossible!” said Beatrix quietly. 

“Why ?” 


“Simply because it is. I’m going to 


play that part, and I’m going to look 
very nice in the clothes. Also, I’m look- 
ing forward to a great deal of fun with 
that precious matinée idol, shaved or 
unshaved.” 


At this, Franklin whipped round 
upon her. “It isn’t for you to say 
what you'll do or not do. For your 
sake, as well as for mine, I must take 
charge of this business, and you'll 
please carry out my orders.” 

“Orders!” She threw up her head. 
“That’s a word that isn’t and never 
will be contained in my dictionary.” 

“You're wrong. I’ve just added it 
to that volume,’’ he said. 

Beatrix gave a big laugh and stood 
up to him with her chin tilted, her eyes 
dancing and a look of triumph all 
over her lovely face. “Take charge— 
you!”’ she cried. “Think again. The 
whip is in my hand now, and I shall 
use it. You dare not give me away. 
You're afraid of the laughter that will 
follow you wherever you go. I think 
you're right. But—as to being your 
wife, not in this world, my good sir, 
for any reason that you can name. I'd 
rather die.” 

And then she turned on her heel and 
swung away, with the roses seeming to 
bend toward her as she went. 

Franklin watched her, with his 
hands clenched and his mouth set. 
“We'll see about that!” he said to him- 
self. And he would have added more 
angry words, thickly, to his mental 
outburst, if a new feeling—bewilder- 
ing, painful, intoxicating—had not 
welled up to his heart. All around 
him, as he stood there in amazement, 
the air seemed to be filled with the song 
of birds. Then it came to him—the 
answer to the question he had put to 
himself impatiently and jealously in 
his apartment in New York after Mal- 
colm Fraser’s little story: “I’m going 
to begin to live; I’ve met the woman 
who can make me give up freedom and 
peace of mind, take me to heaven or 
draw me down into hell!” 
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Ges accordance with your 


| wishes, we have brought the 
man here.” 

The Monarch seated in the chair across 
the massive table turned a haggard face. 

“The officer who has been so often 
mentioned in the reports from the front 
—Dalmont, of the artillery.” 

The Emperor nodded—though what 
his lips said in response scarce was 
audible. 

“He is, Your Majesty, an officer of 
the artillery—an engineer, a student, a 
scientist.” 

The Monarch again nodded, heavily. 
The Chamberlain went on: 

“It was to his genius that we owe our 
great gains at the field of Vitry, in 
which a hundred thousand: men were 


‘Ss IRE,” said the Chamberlain, 














killed, Your Majesty. The Tenth 
Battery is thought to have accounted for 
some thousands of men_itself—Dal- 
mont’s battery. He was, as you know, 
Your Majesty, the inventor of the six- 
teen-inch lyddo-melinite arm,'’which has 
done so much for us.” 

Again the Emperor nodded, fumbling 
at his desk. 

“Tt was wonderful,” went on the 
Chamberlain, putting his hand on the 
muffled figure that sat in the chair at his 
side—a chair which had been wheeled in 
but now. “It was wonderful what Cap- 
tain Dalmont did. In the first place, it 
was he who invented the cement for the 
emplacement of heavy ordnance—dry- 
ing out within four hours, so that a guh 
could be brought forward and put in 
action all in one afternoon. What the 
shell did, the world knows—the shell 
invented by Dalmont here—each pro- 
jectile three meters long, as you know, 
and holding five hundred pounds of his 
high explosive. 

“That was the shell which blew up the 
strongest emplacement of the enemy at 
Vitry. For two minutes after it sank 
into the cement, it lay silent. When it 
burst, it blew open the entire front of 
the fort! It killed three hundred men 
in that chamber alone. That gave us 
our entrance-way; we lost only five 
thousand men when the charge was sent 
through the breach. It was wonderful! 

“And it was Dalmont, Your Majesty, 
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who laid the guns himself. It was he 
himself who touched the button which 
fired the gun—his gun, the one that he 
invented for us. Each time that shell 
went forward, the country trembled for 
a quarter of a mile. It was the brain of 
Dalmont that did this. 

“Again, Your Majesty, as has been 
mentioned in the dispatches, we could 
see the work done when the Dalmont 
gun was turned on any great building. 
At six miles away a church or public 
building was as though it ‘lay here at 
hand. Pouf—it was gone! The shell 
left nothing of it. I presume it would 
require no more than one or two of these 
shells to destroy the largest cathedral of 
them all. It blew everything about it 
into eternity.” 

“Into eternity!” broke hoarsely from 
the lips of the man beyond the table. 

“Into eternity, Your Majesty. So 
perish all enemies of our country, Sire. 


“ A ND this being so,” went on the 
Chamberlain, ‘the name of Dal- 

mont came to the lips of everyone back 

of the guns. They all could see what 

they were doing ; the Dalmont battery— 

the king-maker, it was called. It was 

Dalmont who saved the day at Vitry; 

that is sure. His battery perhaps put 

out of action ten, twenty, thirty thousand 

men, for all we know; as I say, it was 

wonderful. His work perhaps cost the 

enemy a million dollars an hour—nay, 

perhaps in a day’s work he destroyed in 

equipment and property, including their 

architecture, Your Majesty, perhaps 

twenty million dollars. I will go for- 

ward in figures; perhaps this man has 

wrought a loss of one hundred millions 

in all upon our enemies, in a day, two 

days’ work of his genius! Per- 

haps—so some of the dis- 

patches say—he has in all his 

battles wiped out a hundred 

thousand lives. Who 

knows?” 

“Aye, who knows?” ° 
“But at Vitry they came 
on and on, as you know, 
Sire, and we stopped them at 
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last only by Dalmont—his battery—his 
gun. It was for that reason that General 
Klopp thought that perhaps Captain 
Dalmont should receive from Your 


’ Majesty some token—some decoration— 


some order, perhaps. It was thought that 
this would encourage others to emulate 
the deeds of Dalmont himself.” 

The Monarch turned, the jeweled 
orders on his own breast shining under 
the lights. He seemed to fumble in the 
drawer beside him. 

‘Why does he not arise?’ demanded 
the Emperor. 

“Sire,” said the Chamberlain, ‘he 
cannot stand. The concussion of the 
great guns broke the veins in his legs. 
Also it seems to have inflicted some 
nervous lesion, so. that he cannot 
stand.” ‘ 

“But why does he not show recogni- 
tion of his sovereign? We, who are on 
the point of giving him such honor!” 


“IRE,” replied the Chamberlain, “he 

cannot see; he is blind. The blast 

was very trying to the men; he was the 

last of them all—he served the last gun 

alone—that indeed was something of an 

act of heroism. No wonder he was 

mentioned often in the dispatches from 

the front. Without doubt, Your Majes- 

ty, the line would have been broken but 

for him. They came on and on—when 

the city was destroyed, when the 

cathedral was in ruins, when the last 

bombproof had been blown open. They 

formed back of that ruin—a column 

sixty feet wide and half a mile deep, 

packed like herrings—and they came on, 

determined to take that gun at any cost. 
And Dalmont—Dalmont waited ! 

“There was the man of science—the 

hero, the man who did more for 

his country than any other. 

As the head of the column 

advanced, and others of 

our gun-servers fell, with 

absolute coolness he stood 

there, waiting for the dis- 

tance. With his own hand 

, _ he spun the release-nut 

on the head of the shell 

before it was sent home. 

He knew the time was small for 

the release—before the twist given 
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by the rifling would spin the nut off in 
the air. The distance must not be too 
great, nor too little. 

“Tt was he who also dropped the piece 
with his own hand until the sight covered 
the head of that column. It was on 
three hundred yards that he touched the 
firing-release, Sire. Then, where that 
column had been was—nothing! The 
shell went deep into the mass, and when 
it burst, it destroyed a regiment! They 


say that all the officers were blown 
away; they were leading their men in 
person, to give them courage to advance 
against our guns—the guns of Dalmont, 


here. It was then, Your Majesty, that 
he lost his sight. He was a little slow 
in going below—a little too eager to 
mark his success.” 


HE Monarch half turned in his 
chair, something dangling in his 

hand—a hand which trembled markedly. 

“Dalmont!” he called. ‘General 
Dalmont!” 7 

“Sire—a general! You are noble— 
you are magnificent, as always!’ Thus 
the Chamberlain. But no response came 
from the muffled figure in the chair. 

“Why does he not answer?” demanded 
the Emperor. ‘Why does he not speak 
to his sovereign, thus honoring him?” 

“Sire, he cannot,” replied the Cham- 
berlain. “His hearing must have gone 
long ago—perhaps at the close of the 
second day. He was quite dumb to all 
the words we addressed to him. He 
fought us when we found him in the 
gun-cave—perhaps thought we were his 
enemies! We bound him before we 
dared bring him here, because we were 

t sure. All the others were dead, 
he see, Your Majesty.” 

“Why then, does he not show his 


- it on his breast. 


face?” continued the hoarse voice of the 
monarch. 


“Sire, we spare you! He was much 


disfigured. The hair was burned from 


his forehead the second day, they say. 
He fought on—” 

“Yes, he fought on—they all did,” 
went on the hoarse voice. 

“He fought on until he was—thus, 
Your Majesty! Yes, and so he has his 
reward, the decoration sought by all of 
our army! Ah, Sire, it is given to few 
to have such decoration from Your 
Majesty’s own hands! Yes, I will pin 
He will know how 
sweet is fame, how sweet the favor of 
his sovereign—how sweet the approval 
of his country for which he gave so 
much. A great invention, Your Maj- 
esty! What glory we gained was his. 
What genius! Now this is his reward. 
It is earned by few.” 

The Chamberlain bent over to pin 
upon the bosom of the muffled figure the 
small object handed to him across the 
table by the man who still sat in the 
chair. The recipient of the honor, help- 
less as a babe,—as an imbecile,—made no 
sign, no movement, no word of acknowl- 
edgment. 

“You will anal him, Sire!” ex- 
plained the Chamberlain. ‘Undoubtedly 
he does not fully realize the honor.” 

“Honor!” croaked the hoarse voice of 
the sovereign, his fist falling upon the 
table. ‘Honor! My God in heaven!” 

He raised his hand part way, his face 
yet more ashen-gray. His eyes were set 
upon the silent, swaddled figure which 
sat or lay before them, strapped up in 
the chair. The Chamberlain made a 
quick sign, advanced quickly. Attend- 
ants wheeled out of the room the chair, 
whose motionless occupant made no sign 
or move of protest. 

“Sire,” said the Chaeaiadlatn: dis- 
turbed, his own eyes following the figure 
of this man who had done so much for 
his country, “it is a great glory that has 
come to Dalmont. And I —” 


OMETHING caused him to turn. 

The Monarch still sat motionless, but 

his ashen face was set hard, and his eyes 

were staring as though he saw something 
terrible. 











“Sire !” cried the Chamberlain, ‘Sire !” 
But the man addressed made no move, 
gave no word in reply. 

In terror, the Chamberlain turned and 
fled from the room, rushed out to the 
hall, stared up and down. The great 
colonnade was vacant, save that, by the 
door, huddled down in his chair, bent a 
trifle to one side, was the swathed and 
swaddled figure bearing the decoration 
from the hands of his sovereign—this 
man who had been mentioned in the dis- 
patches so often, and who now had his 
reward. 

Something stayed the Chamberlain in 
his impatient flight. He bent and loosed 
the bandages about the head of the 
wearer of the decoration, seeing that this 
creature, this thing, this man, this rem- 
nant, whatever you like to call it, wished 
to speak, to move, to make some sort of 
sign. 
“What is it, General Dalmont?” 
shouted the Chamberlain at his ear. 

There came to him no _ answer, 
save a moaning sound, in- 
articulate, _indistinguishable. 
Yet to ‘the Chamberlain it 
seemed that General Dalmont 
wished to speak. He made 
some sort of vague movement 
with his hands. The Cham- 
berlain hastened to put into 
the maimed and blackened fin- 
gers a pencil and bit of paper, 
to receive such characters as 
might be possible, to register 
the remaining mental impres- 
sions’ of what was once a 
man. 

“T — see — them!” said the 
lines, slowly and laboriously 
written. “I see—them again 
—the head of the column—a 
thousand men—blown away— 
dead—dead eternity. 
And I blew open the fort. 

I saw the church along 
the ‘sight of my gun..... 
I saw the cross on the cathedral 
through the sight. Let me die 


—I cannot endure—” 

“Now,” said the Chamber- 
lain, rubbing his chin, reading 
these lines to himself, 
does he mean by that? 


“what 
He, so 
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much honored, who has so much for 
which to live! And why should he have 
memories—he, a soldier—Dalmont, a 
general /” 


OMETHING caused the Chamber- 

lain to leave still exposed the black- 
ened hands, the mutilated, sightless face 
of General Dalmont, wearer of the cross 
of honor. He silently pushed open once 
more the door of the great audience- 
chamber, fearing perhaps that the seiz- 
ure of the monarch might be unusually 
serious this time. Softly he trod into 
the room, his hand upon the knob of the 
door behind him. As they had been 
trained to do whenever his Majesty fell 
into a seizure, all the officers and at- 
tendants had vanished. None but the 
Chamberlain was allowed to see him 
thus. 

His sovereign sat staring fixedly 
across the room, as though he saw not 
the vast painted battle-piece that hung 
ati the wall, but as though he saw 
some greater picture on the 
wall itself, or beyond it, per- 
haps. With open eyes he gazed, 
but did not move. The Cham- 
berlain also gazed for just a 
moment ; then, seized with sud- 
den horror, he fled once more 
from the room. But he stopped 
suddenly, as though he himself 
beheld some strange and ter- 
rifying picture with his mind’s 


eye. 

“Sire!” he cried as he turned 
back toward the Emperor 
once more. “Your Maj- 
esty !” 


He heard no answer. His 
hands at his face, his eyes star- 
ing with terror, he fled down 
the hall, past the chair that 
bore the huddled fragment of 
a man. 

Dalmont, general, mentioned 
in the dispatches, decorated 
with the cross of honor, sat 
there silent, a swathed figure 
now bent a little more over to 
one side, partly held erect by 
the restraining -bands which 
served to support him in his 
chair. 





T1is 
Girl 


[PIDER” 
| S RAWN 
| was not 


the first to desire 
her when her 
people moved into 
the tenement on- 
the corner. 
“Butch” Conner 
admired her and 
made resolutions 
as he watched her 
superintending the 
disem barkation, 
from a single. 
truck, of the dozen 
pieces of furniture 
that comprised the 
Feehan dares and 
penates — superin- 
tending it with a flush of pretty color on 
her piquant face and a sharpness of 
tongue that won the praise of the other 
loafers and compelled the obedience 
of the truckmen. A few hours later, 
the single eye of “Leggy” Morris was 
enamored of her when, with her dark 
head ostentatiously high and. declara- 
tively unobserving, Mazie brushed past 
him into the family-entrance of Lubin’s 
saloon with a pitcher for the parental 
“supper-suds.” Leggy spoke to her 
when she-came out—and received in 
reply only a Fifth Avenue stare. Butch 
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attempted a feint of championing ‘her by 
calling Leggy down, and was rewarded 
by Mazie’s curt assertion that she could 
take care of herself. It was not until 
quite a week later that Spider, readorn- 
ing his old haunts after one of his inter- 
mittent disappearances, beheld her and 
immediately disseminated the calm-asser- 
tion that Mazie Feehan was to be his 
girl. 

Spider’s methods were regal—medi- 
evally regal. He waited for the few days 
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necessary to bring Butch and Leggy to 
blows over her, and then he thrashed the 
winner and had his course clear. Mazie, 
at least so far as observable rivals were 
concerned, became his girl forthwith. 
Not many people in that district ex- 
pected good of Spider, and not many 
were disappointed. He had simply been 
too clever to get into jail; he was twenty 
years old, and he deserved, by strictly 
legal standards, forty years of SingSing ; 
but in spite of a splendid carelessness 


By 
Reginald 
Wright 


Kauffman 


that hallmarked 
his every job, he 
had never yet been 
caught. The fact 
that he ‘had no 
visible means of 
support was all 
that could have 
been proved 
against him. He 
was kind to chil- 
dren, and had been 
mixed up in the 
shooting of Bud 
Raffero. He had 
supported his bed- 
ridden mother 
through the ill- 
ness that did not 
end in her death 
until Spider was eighteen, and he 
was believed to be concerned in the 
Harborough and Roe hold-ups. It was 
known that he would give his last cent 
to a friend; it was declared that he 
would, and did, burglarize East Side 
and Riverside dwellings; it was an 
article of the district’s faith that he 
never failed to “get” an enemy. Spider, 
in brief, had all the virtues and all the 
vices of his caste, plus a superlative 
quantity of brains and bitterness. He 
had also a small, powerful body, a low 
brow and a heavy face and, in spite of 
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these, a certain daring handsomeness. 
And he had generally his own way. 

Generally. 

“D’you hear about Spider Rawn?” 
asked Mys. Ludwig Lubin, whose hus- 
band kept the corner saloon and who 
entertained her intimates“at five o’clock 
whisky-and-water about her own sacred 
table in the farthest and darkest corner 
of that institution’s back-room. 

“They aint got him?” inquired Mrs. 
Dellit, the newsdealer, voicing the con- 
stant wonder of the neighborhood at 
Spider’s immunity from the results of 
his obvious methods. 

Mrs. Lubin leaned over her table 
and lowered her tone to a key proper 
for conveying the incredible. 

“Of course they aint. But that Fee- 
han girl,—the one whose old man’s 
night-watchman over to the gas-works.— 
they say he’s goin’ to marry her.” 

Mrs. Dellit’s face registered incredu- 
lity. “Marry her?” 

“That’s what they say.” 

“Him?” 

“Butch Conner says he told him so, 
an’ Butch told my man.” 

There was something almost regret- 
ful in Mrs. Dellit’s voice: ‘An’ him the 
ladies’ man he’s always been!” 

“He’s a tough case.” 

“There was that Boyd girl.” 

“And Stella Proboski.” 

“An’ that Roberts woman.” 

“He half killed Jake Moyer,” said 
Mrs. Lubin. F 

“He did kill Bud Raffero,” said Mrs. 
Dellit. “What do her folks say?” 


“My man says her old man don’t say 


anythin’, an’ all I could get out of Mrs. 
Feehan was she thought Spider seemed 
like a nice-enough fellow.” 

“Gee!” said Mrs. Dellit. “But marry 
her—Spider Rawn! That is a good 
one.” 

Nobody considered asking Spider: 
questioning him was not a peaceful oc- 
cupation. Nevertheless the entire dis- 
trict was soon, with respectful intensity, 
watching the progress of his love-affair. 


HAT evening in the Square, when 
Spider proposed to Mazie while the 
band played a tango, she vouchsafed him 
such a glimpse of her level-headedness 
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as materially heightened his opinion of . 
her. Publicly she would have scorned 
the attentions of any poacher on what 
Rawn announced as his preserves; 
privately she pursued with him a course 
that none of her predecessors in his affec- 
tions had ever pursued—the course of 
declaring that the preserves were still 
held in fee simple by their original 
owner. 

This, in Spider’s view, may have added 
to their value ; it certainly added to them 
in her own. There had been weekly 
trips to Coney and nightly visits to the 
movies, among which were interspersed 


‘the correct number of dances, and all 


of these things Mazie accepted with 
that polite concealment of pleasure ex- 
acted by the etiquette of the East Side, 
while Spider provided them with that 
air of proprietorship commanded by the 
same code and serenely unrecognized by 
Mazie. Now in the summer twilight the 
man pressed closer to her upon the bench 
that all the crowd in the Square reso- 
lutely left alone for them. 

“That’s a fine tune,” said Spider, in- 
dicating the efforts of the band. 

“Oh, I guess it’s all right,” said 
Mazie. 

There was a pause. 

“Wisht we could dance,” said Spider. 

“I’ve had enough dancin’ for this 
week,” said Mazie. - 

There was another pause, in which 
Spider edged nearer. Then he said: 
~“T don’t ever get tired dancin’ with 
you.” 

Mazie said: “Forget it!” 

Spider’s arm slipped about her shoul- 
ders. “Honest,” he said. 

The girl wriggled free and turned her 
face to him. 

“Look here,’ 
your game?” 

“T want—I want to marry you,” said 
Spider. 

Her black eyes were a challenge, her 
red lips provocative. “I’m from Mis- 
souri,”’ she declared. 

“I’m on the level, I tell you,” Spider 
persisted, “an’ I mean ‘it.” 

“Missouri!” repeated Mazie. 

“Look here,” said Spider: “I'll get a 
license to-morrow.” 4 

“Ham-and—” said Mazie, thereby ex- 


? 


she demanded :- ‘‘what’s 
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pressing her opinion that mere licenses 
were not binding. 

“An’ I'll talk to your old man.” 

“Yes, you will!” 

“J. will. An’ Mazie, I'll get you a 
regular engagement-ring—I’ll get you a 
solitaire.” 

Mazie’s expression softened: engage- 
ment-rings are so uncommon on the East 
Side as to be seriously significant. She 
let one little hand nestle in his big 
grasp. 

“Are you really on the level?” she 
asked. 

He vowed that he was. 

“Spider,” said Mazie, “I aint no fool. 
I guess I got you sized up. But I know 
you aint no fool neither. I know you'll 
keep out o’ trouble. I—I like you, 
Spider.” 

She said no more about it then, nor 
did he. But his arm closed a little 
tighter around her, over the back of the 
bench; and afterward, when they 
reached the darkened doorway of her 
tenement, he kissed her. 

That was Spider’s wooing. He went 
about with his head in the clouds. 


LOUDS, however, are dangerous 
places, be they ever so roseate, for 
the head of a young man whose daily— 
or nocturnal— path is among chasms. 
Doubtless Spider was blinded by those 
clouds, and so he stumbled. He pro- 
posed to Mazie on a twenty-fourth of 
July. On the evening of the twenty- 
fifth he proceeded to get the engagement- 
ring and was arrested just as he crawled 
out of the transom over the back-door 
of the jewelry-store. 

Technically, of course, it was his first 
offense, and things might be arranged to 
go easy with him; but from every other 
point of view it was a catastrophe. He 
had only one trade—the trade that he 
was that night pursuing: this arrest 
would hamper his future activities—and 
it might postpone the wedding. 

When a great man falls, lesser men 
rain blows upon him. Spider sent for 
Leggy Morris to go to O’Brien, the dis- 
trict leader, for bail, and Leggy did it 
as if he were conferring a favor rather 
than performing a duty, and returned 
with a. bondsman and the message that 
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O’Brien had provided him only after a 
hurricane of indignation at Spider’s 
clumsiness. The released prisoner re- 
turned to his former haunts—to find it 
necessary to thrash three quondam 
friends before he could secure even 
friendly attention. 

Then he hurried to Mazie’s. He was 
bruised in body and grievously wounded 
in spirit. For the first time in his life 
he felt the bitter need of feminine com- 
forting, and he thanked God for Mazie. 

She met him in the kitchen of the 
three-room flat. He strode toward her 
with his arms extended. 

“Cut that out,” she said. ‘Me father’s 
in the next room, an’ he’s the one man 
in the district that can lick you, Spider.” 

He had never seen her more beautiful. 
Her sleeves were rolled up over her cap- 
able arms; a tightly drawn apron re- 
vealed the outlines of her splendid bust. 
There was a brave color in her face; 
her eyes shone ; her lips were a challenge. 

“That’s all right,” said Spider. “I 
told you I was goin’ to talk to him, an’ 
Iam. But I guess he can wait a minute.” 

He came‘nearer, but she waved him 
back. 

“You tell me something first,” she 
said. “Is it straight?” 


Wwas it straight? He hated the shame 

of it, the shame of a confession to 
his ineptitude. No wonder she hesitated. 
The confession, however, had to be 
made. 

“I guess my foot slipped,” said Spider. 
“But it was the first time. They’ve got 
to let me off with a light one, an’ they'll 
never get me again.” 

Mazie stepped back until she had put 
the kitchen table between them. 

“I thought you was on the level.” 

Spider gasped. How could she have 
thought anything of the kind? Had she 
not said— Women, he well knew, were 
queer. It might be best to disregard this 
declaration. 

“Do you know what I was after? I 
was after that ring for you.” 

“What?” she demanded. 

She need not have been so loud about 
it. All of Spider’s softer nature—it was 
little, but compelling—had come to the 
surface. For the moment he was only 


Mito 

Smail as he was, he dragged her resisting body forward. It is beneath her kind to call for help,—she would not summon her 

father, and Spider knew it,—but she freed an arm and flung it protectingly before her face. He tore it away and in a stunning 
blow brought his open palm across her mouth. 
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a man in trouble seeking solace from the 
woman he loved: 

“T told you I’d get you a ring. I went 
there to get it, and I hadn’t another 
thing on me. I was in a hurry to get 
back to you: that’s why I didn’t look 
out before I dropped over the door— 
just because I was thinkin’ about you. 
It’s the first time I was ever so damn’ 
careless. It was all for you, Mazie; if 
it hadn’t been for you—” 

His voice trailed off into silence; his 
head dropped before the fire in her 
eyes. 

“You'll say J stole it next! My fault! 
For me? You done it for me? You 
were goin’ to give a cribbed ring to the 
girl you wanted to marry!” 

“T told you,” he blundered,—he was 
as yet too confused to grasp it all,—‘“I 
told you I’d never been so careless be- 
fore.” 

“Not when you got rings for other 
girls?” 

His head bobbed up with a snap. 
Weakness was declining ; the old Spider 
was coming to life again. 

“I’ve done it for a livin’. This was 
the first time I done it for a woman. 
I guess I was a fool to do it for any 
woman, an’ that’s why I got pulled.” 

Mazie leaned across the table. She 
rested her hands on it, the pink fingers 
outspread. Her burning face was within 
a foot of his. 

“Spider Rawn,” she said, “I might as 
well give it to you straight—you wont 
take it no other way. I might ’a’ guessed 
some things about you, or I might not; 
but I didn’t guess you’d ever get a record. 
I thought you was smart; I thought you 
could keep out of jail. I thought I 
wasn’t a fool an’ that you wasn’t. Well, 
I was a fool, as big a fool as you. But 
I aint goin’ to be any more, an’ that’s 
where I got one on you. You'll never 
get over bein’ stuck on yourself, but I’m 
over bein’ stuck on you. They've snagged 
you, an’ long or short, you got to do 
time for it. You’ve got the nerve, you 
have—comin’ here thinkin’ I’d have you 
now. Take it from me—don’t go away 
with any mistake in your bean about it: 
I'll never marry a man with a jail- 
record. That’s flat. I’m done. Good 
night.” 


GIRL 
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With one leap, Spider was across the 
table. Before the onrush of his noise- 
less plunge, Mazie fell back against the 
wall. For an instant her courage de- 
serted her, and in that instant Spider had 
seized her wrists and jerked her to him, 
his bullet-head bent toward her, his 
heavy brow corrugated, his eyes red with 
hatred. 

“Now,” he whispered, “you listen 
to me! Oh, don’t you be afraid; you 
needn’t yell for your old man: I aint 
goin’ to kill you—I’m goin’ to do bet- 
ter’n that. I get you; I’m on. I aint 
good enough for you, aint I? You wont 
marry a man with a jail-pedigree, wont 
you? Well, then, I’m goin’ to fix you. 
I’m goin’ to see that you get a jail- 
pedigree, if it takes me ten years to do 
Si 

Small as he was, he dragged her re- 
sisting body forward. It is beneath her 
kind to call for help.—she would not 
summon her father, and Spider knew 
it,—but she freed an arm and flung 
it protectingly before her face. He tore 
it away and in a stunning blow brought 
his open palm across her mouth. 

“It'll be jail for you before I’m done!” 
he swore. “An’ after that you can go 
to hell for all of me.” 

Then he strode out of the room and 
out of the house. He had his bondsman 
surrender him. He pleaded guilty and 
served sentence. 


M“ZIE FEEHAN had luck. Once 

Spider was safely out of the way, 
she had a great many suitors, each as 
undesirable as Spider had been, and was 
able to get rid of them all. Then, just 
when «Butch Conner’s attentions became 
annoying and her _night-watchman 
father a drunkard, the elder Feehan was 
murdered on the occasion of Butch’s as- 
sault of the office at the gas-works, and 
Butch went to the chair for it. Next, 
her mother had scarcely developed the 
alcoholic habit of the late Mr. Feehan 
before she too was taken to a better 
world. Finally Mazie went out as a 
servant, secured a rising scale of recom- 
mendations by diligence in the present 
and silence as to the past, and ascended 
in life until she attained the dignity of 
parlor-maid in the Riverside residence 
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of Wilbur S. Morton, the copper prince 
from Idaho. 

Nothing else leaves behind it so 
short a memory as a Sunday-supplement 
story; but if anybody does happen to 
recall the Sunday-supplements of 1913, 
he must remember their accounts, and 
their more impressive pictures, of Wilbur 
S. Morton and the lavish interior of 
Wilbur S. Morton’s house. His draw- 
ing-rooms were full of “art-treasures,” 
and his wife’s dressing-table was laden 
with much-photographed jewels. Mor- 
ton, said the papers, had been reared in 
the West when it was “wild;” he had 
been brought up by rough methods 
among hardened men—consequently he 
was unscrupulous and a sentimentalist. 
The same thing was true of Mrs. Morton. 
They spoiled their servants; they es- 
pecially spoiled Mazie. 

Mazie deserved it. She did her work 
well; she was neat, efficient and never 
lazy ; she was good to Wilbur, Jr.; and 
Wilbur, Jr., loved her. He was five years 
old, this princeling, the young god of 
his parents, and Mazie used to usurp 
the acquiescent nurse’s place and take 
him, who infinitely preferred her, for 
walks along the Drive and tell him 
stories and buy him very sticky candy 
on upper Broadway. Once she even 
took him to Grant’s Tomb and answered 
his questions about the Civil War in a 
manner that amazed but delighted his 
parents when he repeated her replies to 
them—a manner, moreover, that almost 
satisfied even five-year-old Wilbur’s 
thirst for tales of blood and heroism: 

“?N’ one night, Gen’ral Grant, he 
couldn’t sleep ’n’ went out alone ’n’ broke 
open a window in the Rebels’ fort ’n’ 
cotched ’most a hundred Rebels all by 
hisself—just pulled ’em through the 
window ’n’ let ’em drop ’way down on 
the stones down below. You could hear 
”em squush when they dropped.” 

Whether Mazie had forgotten the past 
that she had so sedulously concealed, 
nobody, of course, ever knew. Whether 
she ever trembled over the recollection 
of Spider’s threat or even so much as 
thought of it to deride it, none could 
guess. Five years is a long period; she 
was sweeping out the parlor on the 
Eighty-sixth Street side of the house 
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early one morning when Spider beckoned 
her from the sidewalk. 


T was one of those unexpected things 
that are bound to happen. Leggy 
Morris had disappeared; Butch was 
dead; so were Feehan and Feehan’s 
wife; for more than three years Mazie 
had not been near the old district; but 
deep in their ‘caverns measureless to 
man,” the legion of New York’s under- 
ground river Alph never quite lose track 
of any possibly useful flotsam that has 
once bobbed above them. Spider had 
himself been long absent, in jail and 
out ; he had been operating in the Mid- 
dle West, biding his time; now he was 
returned and had found and employed 
the information that he needed, for now 
he considered that the time he had bided 
was come. 

A girl with another sort of upbringing 
might have denied him or blustered or 
fled. Not so Mazie! She put down her 
broom, paused before a Louis XIV 
mirror to readjust her cap—and walked 
out to meet her fate. 

“Hello,” she said. A West Side ear 
would have thought they had parted only 
yesterday. 

He wasn’t greatly changed. Prison 
and crime change any man not meant 
for them, but they cannot men meant for 
them. 

“Hello,” said Spider. “How’s things, 
Mazie ?” ; 

He was smiling. It was astounding, 
but he was smiling. If he had malice, 
it did not show. He seemed merely glad 
again to see his girl. 

“Pretty good,” said Mazie. ‘They 
kind o’ like me here. She’s not bad, an’ 
he’s all right, an’ the kid’s a little won- 
der. Yes, I guess I got a good job here, 
Spider.” 

Spider surveyed the house. ‘Looks 
like it,” he agreed. “What you get?” 

“Seven a week, an’ Wednesday after- 
noons and Sunday nights off.” Her eyes 
lowered ever so little. “I don’t want to 
lose it, Spider.” 

Spider’s smile became a grin. “Oh, 
keep your hair on,” he assured her. 
“Who said you was goin’ to lose it?” 

“IT thought—” Her eyes were raised ; 
they widened, brightened. 











HIS 
“Well, maybe you got another think 
comin’. All that stuff’—an awkward 
gesture connoted the distant past—“was 
a long time ago.” 

She probably knew him too well to 
risk its revival by pressure. She diverted 
him to his present interests. ‘How’s 
things with you?” 

“TI aint kickin’. I’ve pulled down a 
couple of good ones.” He shifted from 
one foot to the other. “This is Wednes- 
day, Mazie.” 

“T know,” she said. 

Spider spat—then gravely rubbed his 
foot over the spot that he had made on 
the concrete pavement. ‘How about 
Coney this afternoon?” he asked. “It'll 
be kind of like old times, Mazie.” 

Mazie checked a gasp. “I guess it 
would,” she said. 

“Are you on?” Spider inquired. 

“Ves,” said Mazie slowly, “I’m on.” 


HE had expected to meet him at the 

corner, but when the hour of their 
appointment approached, he rang for 
her at the servants’ door. ‘Tell Miss 
Feehan that Mr. Rawn’s here,” he smiled 
to the under-kitchenmaid, and when he 
insisted on being presented in his proper 
person to the other servants, Mazie’s 
quick eye noted that his appearance was 
nothing of which a girl in her position 
need be ashamed. From that time for a 
fortnight forward, he was “my friend 
Mr. Rawn, who’s a chauffeur in a garage 
on Broadway.” 

For Spider gave her a pleasant after- 
noon at Coney Island and never referred 
to his old threats. Afterward he came 
frequently to see her in the servants’ 
common-room of the Riverside Drive 
house; and once at an accidental en- 
counter by the areaway, he was even un- 
avoidably presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton, who were employers of the sort 
that believes in showing a personal in- 
terest in domestics. The new life almost, 
but not quite, interfered with her friend- 
ship with Wilbur, Jr. 

“That looks like—well, like quite a 
capable man, Mazie,” prodded Mrs. 
Morton, when she later referred to her 
meeting with Spider. She had wanted 
to say “a nice man,” but she couldn’t 
quite bring her tongue to that. ° 


GIRL 
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“Ves’m,” said Mazie. 


“What did you say his work is?” 

“He’s a chauffeur, ma’am—over on 
Broadway.” 

“I hope he is doing well.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“He looks steady.” 

“He is, ma’am. He’s very steady, an’ 
he earns good wages.” 

“Rawn—I think you said his name 
was ?” 

Mazie had been regretting that bra- 
vado of Spider’s about his name: it was 
the single piece of recklessness of which, 
in the present episode, he had been 
guilty. Still, it was now too late to 
mend: she said “Yes’m” again and fidg- 
eted and got away. 

She was in no position to ask Spider 
questions. It was surely enough that 
he seemed quit of any intention to make 
trouble; it might be (he was painstak- 
ingly attentive) that she had again 
softened his heart. As he did not appear 
revengeful, he might end by being affec- 
tionate: Mazie’s good looks had ma- 
tured. What should she do if he became 
importunately affectionate? 

Mazie had to rise before anybody else 
in the household and sweep out the 
ground-floor ; it was her one time of day 
to be alone; it was then that she would 
debate her personal problems. She de- 
bated this one then. She was debating 
it, broom in hand, on the morning of 
March 1, 1917, when she found tracks 
and other things on the hall-rugs. 

A window beside the servants’ en- 
trance had been jimmied. Mazie brought 
the word to Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. 
Morton found that an intruder had been 
in her boudoir and robbed it of one of 
the Sunday-supplementized pearl-neck- 
laces, a diamond-and-sapphire ring of 
East Indian workmanship and a couple 
of bracelets and a watch more or less. 

The police were called. The news- 
papers revived their photographs and de- 
scriptions of the Morton jewels. And 
Spider Rawn failed to keep an appoint- 
ment he had made with Mazie for that 
afternoon. 


T first the men from Headquarters 
were as wisely wrong as such men 
usually are, and in the three days’ con- 
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fusion, nobody save Mazie noted the 
suspicious discontinuance of Mr. Rawn’s 
attentions. But in the old back-room of 
Lubin’s saloon, Spider concocted a letter. 

“T’ll write it,” he was promising him- 
self, ‘“‘an’ then hang around just long 
enough to see she gets hers before I 
make my get-away.” 

His face was wholly evil now. Mazie’s 
time was indeed come. Mrs. Morton had 
been correct : Spider was quite a capable 
man. He posted his letter. It ran thus: 


Mr. Morton. 
Sir: 

That was Part a outside job but Part 
inside too find out of your servantgirl 
Mazie Feehan if the man shes ben keepin 
compny with aint spider Rawn has a jail 
peddegree & records at Headquarters. 

from 
A WISE ONE. 


Wilbur S. Morton read that letter and 
showed it to his wife. Mrs. Morton 
wanted Mazie arrested immediately. 
Morton was irritable, because he had 
that day to begin the ruin of three rival 
copper princes in Wall Street, but h 
pleaded : . 

“We can’t do that, Etta. This charge 
mightn’t be true—and what would 
Junior say?” 

Etta worshiped 
feared him. 

“Well, I don’t mind the watches,” she 
said, ‘but I did like that ring, and as 
for the necklace—it just makes me sick! 
Besides, we can’t ‘have a thief in the 
house, Will.” 

Will supposed they couldn’t. But he 
thought there might be a way of recov- 
ering the jewelry without making an 
arrest, and of getting rid of Mazie—if 
she were guilty, which he suddenly quite 
refused to believe—without branding 
her as a criminal. 

“We might save them both, and the 
jewelry too,” he said. “I’m not for 
kicking people when they’re down. Who 
knows what may happen to ws some 
day ?” 

Etta said: “Wilbur! How can you?” 
But Wilbur pleaded like the sentimen- 
talist he was, and she, like the senti- 
mentalist she was, succumbed: they 
would have an interview with Mazie. 

It was a most unsatisfactory inter- 


Wilbur, Jr., and 
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view. Mazie’s training ruled strictly 
against bearing tales—even against bear- 
ing tales upon those who trick you or 
betray you. She stood out sullenly for 
the statement that her Mr. Rawn was a 
Broadway chauffeur, that she had known 
him all her life and that he was innocent 
of offense. 

“But how do we know whether to 
believe you, Mazie?” wailed Mrs. Mor- 
ton. ‘How do we know you aren’t in 
the thing with him?” 

“Etta!” implored Will. 

“Well, Will, how are we to? There is 
what the letter said.” 

“Etta—please! Mazie, you can set 
this right by telling us more about your- 
self. I don’t mean your last place, or 
the one before that—nothing of that 
sort. Your references are O. K. But 
just tell us how we can look up your 
record for the time before you went out 
to work.” 

Mazie was silent. Morton sent to 
Headquarters for the Rogues) Gallery 
photograph of Spider Rawn—and rec- 
ognition followed. It looked as if 
Mazie’s once discarded lover were to 
have his vengeance at last. 


QO, at any rate, one would have gath- 

ered from the mnewspaper-reports. 
Morton had a proper respect for our 
free press, and our free press, of course, 
now crowded the library of his Riverside 
house with reporters. They printed the 
news that “an employee of the house- 
hold is under suspicion, and while no 
arrest has yet been made, a strict sur- 
veillance is being maintained and defi- 
nite action is expected shortly.” 

“The ten of ’em’s drunk two dozen 
quarts o’ champagne a’ready,” the butler 
reported to his associates, twenty-four 
hours after the burglary became public ; 
“an’ what cigars they can’t smoke they 
deliberately puts in their pockets an’ 
walks away with—just deliberately.” 

He spoke to Mr. Morton about it, but 
Mr. Morton only said: 

“I’m glad to hear it. Be sure you 
don’t give them the worst brands—and 
be sure you don’t give them the best.” 

He himself gave them the news, and 
far across town in Lubin’s saloon, Spider 
Rawn, ostentatiously unrecognized by 











his former associates, read the paper and 
saw the swift fulfillment of his ancient 
threat approaching. 

“I got her now,” he said; “she'll have 
a little jail-pedigree of her own.” 

The other servants of the Morton 
house thought so too. They cut Mazie; 
they whispered behind her back and be- 
fore it; they talked of giving notice 
if they were compelled longer to asso- 
ciate with a thief ; and Mazie went about 
her duties among them with lips com- 
pressed and head high and proud eyes 
that nevertheless were seeing the prison- 
gates very close ahead. 

Wilbur, Jr., was really the only power 
that postponed action. Every American 
child knows all that is going on in the 
house of his parents, and Junior’s hys- 
terics at learning of Mazie’s danger 
made Will and Etta fear for the child’s 
life. He screamed for an hour, and he 
bit his father’s comforting hand to the 
bone. 

To the appeals of filial love what 
father’s heart can be wholly unrespon- 
sive? Wilbur, Sr.,—it was good adver- 
tising, and it pays even a copper prince 
judiciously to advertise,—stated the case 
to the reporters as he saw it. He loved 
the dramatic and the romantic as much 
as they did; and so at last the papers 
printed a story that amounted to this: 
the suspect was a parlor-maid; the loot 
included some gems for which Mrs. 
Morton had a fondness in excess of even 
their intrinsic value; the maid had as- 
sisted in the theft through love for a 
questionable suitor; if the suitor would 
appear, surrender the loot and promise 
to marry the maid, the millionaire would 
withhold all charges and give the couple 
his blessing and carfare to some distant 
city; if the suitor did not appear, the 
maid must go to jail. 

Wilbur, Sr., came to this decision 
after his hand was dressed. ‘Thereto- 
fore his wife had been recalcitrant, but 
at the sight of his honorable wound, 
Etta readily consented to the proposed 
compromise: it was a way to do good 
by publicity and blush to find it thrift. 

“Tf Mazie doesn’t run away.” 

“She can’t,” he cheerfully soothed 
her; “the house is watched, and she 
knows it.” 
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Then it occurred to them that they 
might as well inform Mazie of the matri- 
monial opportunities they were provid- 
ing for her. Mazie listened and was 
silent. 

“Don’t be ungrateful,” Mrs. Morton 
admonished her. 

Two bright spots burned in Mazie’s 
cheeks, but she said nothing. 

“You don’t mean you wouldn’t marry 
him?” asked Wilbur, Sr. 

‘“‘He wont show up,” said Mazie; “I 
know.” And she quitted their presence. 

Meanwhile it was occurring to Spider 
Rawn that, although his knowledge of 
men’s prisons was thorough and, much 
of it, firsthand, he knew but little of 
the somewhat similar institutions main- 
tained for women. He inquired for a 
branch of the public-library ; none of his 
old friends knew of any, but Spider 
finally stumbled on one within a stone’s 
throw of Lubin’s. 


“T wanta read some book about 
women’s jails,” he said. 
The little assistant-librarian shrank 


away from him. 

“Any particular book?” she asked. 

“Yes—the worst,” said Spider. “With 
plenty o’ pictures,” he added. 

She got him precisely what he wanted. 
It was the worst book, indeed, and it 
had pictures on almost every other page. 
A socialistic agitator had written it and 
had spared no horrors. There were ac- 
counts of dark-cells and strait-jackets 
and the water-cure. When the author 
could not get photographs of American 
prison-scenes, he had procured pictures 
of scenes in Italian or Spanish prisons 
and attributed them to America. If there 
was any American prison-reform within 
his ken, he did not mention it. 

Spider licked his chops to his heart’s 
desire. 

“Worse’n men’s,” he commented. 

Then he happened upon an appendix. 
It dealt with more abuses and contained 
affidavits about male keepers in women’s 
Jalbsen 3: 3: < 

That was at eight p. M. At eight- 
thirty, although there were three detec- 
tives watching the Morton house, Spider 
rang the bell and entered unmolested. 

“T wanta see the boss, Jimmy,” he 
said. 














“‘He’s been square to me, Mr. Morton, an’ I see now I’ve always been too uppish with him.” She crossed to Rawn and put 
her hand timidly into his. “I'll marry you, Spider,” she concluded. “Is it a go?” 
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Jimmy, who was the door-man, nearly 
collapsed. He said: 

“Oh, Mr. Rawn!” 

“Get a move on, now. Tell him I’m 
here. Tell him I got what I got what 
belongs to him. An’ tell him to send for 
Mazie.” 


RS. MORTON had left the house 

early for the opera, because the 
opera was ‘“Parsifal,’ and Wilbur was 
glad of it. He telephoned for the re- 
porters to come in half an hour and 
then saw Spider in the library, where a 
double student’s-lamp on the big table 
was the only light. 

“Well?” said Mr. Morton. 

“Where’s Mazie?” asked Spider. 

“She’s here. That is not the point.” 
Wilbur Morton had indeed been brought 
up in the West when it was wild, and he 
feared no man; he feared nobody but 
his wife and child. ‘The point is,” he 
went on: “have you got my wife’s jew- 
elry?” 

Spider drew a little nearer to the 
library-table behind which Mr. Morton 
was sitting. 

“Will you let Mazie go if I cough?” 

“Stand back!” said Mr. Morton 
sharply. “I have a gun in this open 
drawer,” he added. 

Rawn laughed. ‘A lot o’ good that’d 
do you if I wanted to shoot, an’ a lot 0’ 
good it’d do me to shoot with all them 
gum-shoe men outside. Mr. Morton, I 
seen what you said in the papers. I’d 
made up me mind not to come here, but 
I changed me mind. Course you didn’t 
mean it all; you can do what you want 
with me; but here I am, an’ I got what 
I got o’ your wife’s things. Now’ll you 
double-cross me an’ take us all, or will 
you take me and the things and let the 
girl go? For Mr. Morton, jail aint no 
place for a woman,—I found that out 
to-night,—an’ s’help me, Mazie didn’t 
have nothin’ to do with this job or any 
other ever.” 

It was the longest speech of his life, 
and it went directly to Morton’s senti- 
mental heart. He closed the drawer of 
the library-table and came forward with 
outstretched hand. He preferred to be- 
lieve that his visitor was nobly lying 
about Mazie’s part in the affair. 


“Shake,” he said in what he thought 
was the language of New York’s under- 
world. 

Astoundedly, Spider shook. 

“Will you marry this girl?” 

Spider shrugged his shoulders. “Any- 
thin’ to keep her out o’ jail,” he said. 
“The question is: will she marry me?” 

That was a question that, in spite of 
Mazie’s former silence, had not, in com- 
plete significance, presented itself to Mr. 
Morton and that at last, fully presented 
to his imagination, rather staggered him. 

“Eh? Why, weren’t you two keeping 
company? Of course she’ll marry you— 
especially when she hears what you’ve 
done for her.” He rang for Mazie. 


HE entered, to all appearances the 
woman she had been for the past 

few days—lips compressed, eyes veiled, 
cheeks dully aglow. 

“Mazie,” said Morton, “this man has 
come here and offered his own liberty as 
the price of yours.” 

Spider lowered his head now. It - 
would have veiled his embarrassment 
to spit, but he supposed Mr. Morton 
would not like spitting on the rug, and 
so Spider merely traced one of its ara- 
besques with the toe of his thin-soled 
boot. 

“Jail aint no place for a woman,” he 
repeated authoritatively. Then he shot 
a sad and ashamed smile at Mazie: “You 
know I’ve been there,” he said; “I got 
a jail-record, you know.” 

Mazie said nothing. 

“Mazie,” asked Mr. Morton, “will 
you marry him? Here’s carfare for you 
both—enough to get you as far as 
Frisco.” 

They waited. Mazie’s bosom rose and 
fell. She looked up. ‘He aint—” she 
began; then she looked down and fell 
silent again. 

Spider eased the tension. 

“Look here, Mr. Morton,” he said. 
He drew a handful of jewelry from a 
careless side-pocket and tossed it on the 
table under the full light of the lamp. 
“There’s the necklace an’ the bracelet 
an’ the watches—they’re worth a lot, 
but I might as well tell you they aint 
worth all the papers crack ’em up to 
be. Well, you can search me, an’ the 
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cops has searched the pawnshops an’ 
fences, but you wont find that ring. I 
thought I got it, but I didn’t get it. I 
don’t know where it is. This here is all 
I got, an’ if it aint enough, why, I guess 
you'd better lock me up.” 

Morton’s face darkened. He wanted 
to believe this man: he did believe him ; 
but Mrs. Morton had set store by that 
diamond-and-sapphire ring: she had 
picked it up in India; it had been a bar- 
gain—and women love bargains. 

“T stipulated for the lot,” he said. 

“That’s my lot,” said Spider. 

“Tt’s not all there was.” 

“It’s all I got.” 

Morton thought again about his wife. 

“Rawn—” he began. 

“Oh, send for the gum-shoe men,” 
said Spider. 

It was Mazie who interrupted. She 
came quickly forward, her head up, her 
hands extended. She was beautiful. 

‘He wouldn’t lie to me,” she said. “I 
know he wouldn’t. Spider, we had a 
little scrap about a ring once before. 
Don’t let’s have any about this one. 
Have you got it?” 

“You heard what I said,” said Spider. 

“Then it’s true.” She turned to Mor- 
ton. “I know it’s true. He hasn’t got 
it, I’m sure. An’ I’ll marry him if he asks 
me. The only reason I didn’t answer 
before was he didn’t ask me. But he’s 
been square to me, Mr. Morton, an’ I 
see now I’ve always been too uppish with 
him.” She crossed to Rawn and put her 
hand timidly into his. “I’ll marry you, 
Spider,” she concluded. “Is it a go?” 

Awkwardly, shamefacedly, Spider put 
his free arm about her, as he had put 
it about her that night in the square 
while the band played a tango, five years 
before. 

“T knowed you was my girl,” he said. 

The copper prince had to relent. Be- 
sides, he had that day completed the 
ruin of his three rival copper princes: 
Etta would be mollified. 

“T believe you, Rawn,” he said. 

Mazie smiled her happiness. “I’d 
like it if I could kiss little Wilbur good- 
by,” she said. “He’s asleep. I know, 
an’ I guess it’s best he is; but I wont 
wake him up doin’ it—an’ I’m sorry he 
bit you, Mr. Morton.” 
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Wilbur, Sr., coughed. “All right,” he 
granted. “Run along. And I’m going 
to add another hundred for a wedding- 
present. Rawn, you’ve got a good girl, 
and you have the makings of a fine man 
in you yet. I hope you'll keep straight 
in future.” 

“Thank you,” said Spider. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mazie, and 
accompanied by the summoned nurse, 
she tiptoed upstairs to kiss little Wilbur 
good-by. 


N the train that was bearing them 

to Chicago, Spider and his fiancée 
had a good deal to say of the past. 
Spider told Mazie about the prison- 
book. 

“T learnt my lesson about you right 
there,” he said. “When it come to a 
show-down, I couldn’t think of you in 
jail.” 

“You was always slow,” smiled Mazie. 
“T learnt my lesson about you the min- 
ute they sent you up after’ you’d—after 
you'd tried to get me that engagement- 
ring. No matter what I said when I 
was mad, what I hated was your gettin’ 
caught. I knowed better right away. 
I ’most cried my eyes out thinkin’ about 
you there up the river, an’ afterward I 
couldn’t get track of you nowheres.” 

He comforted her. “Never mind,” he 
said. “I know a jewelry-store on Dear- 
born Street that anybody could get away 
with. My foot wont slip this time, 
Mazie: Wilbur, Jr., could do that job. 
You'll get your engagement-ring yet, all 
right.” 

“You needn’t do it just for that,” 
said Mazie. She drew something from 
her breast and laid it in his hand—a 
diamond-and-sapphire ring of East In- 
dian workmanship. ‘‘You’re so careless,” 
she said with the proprietary air of one 
who indulgently criticises a prized child. 
“You must ’a’ dropped this when you 
was makin’ your get-away at the Mor- 
tons’. I found it when I got up to sweep 
the hall out that mornin’, an’ I could 
tell the job was yours that minute. Put 
it on me finger, Spider, an’ then let me 
go to me bunk. To-morrow’s goin’ to be 
a busy day, you know: it’s goin’ to be 
our weddin’-day. I’m through with en- 
gagements, I am.” 








An aaedted sight met ap gaze. Before Crombely’s office, a crowd of women had colinated. b 
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DID not like the 
| Crombly from the start, and 
that in spite of the fact that 
there were those on the Island who had 
cruised with him on the China coast and 

















who spoke well of him. I do not like 
the idea of Crombly to this day, even 
though I realize that to Crombly I owe, 
indirectly, the sun, the moon, the stars 
and all a heaven’s for. I shall never 
like Crombly—it simply isn’t in me. 
He was a fat little man, crossed fifty, 
with a restless, almost furtive air and 
great yellow teeth forever protruding 
above his underlip in mirthless mockery 
of a smile; and his Captain’s rank 
gleamed newly from his shoulder-marks 
when he was sent to govern the Island. 
Perhaps he had asked for the duty. 
It was said that he never left the Asiatic 
or the South Seas when it was possible 
for him to remain. The mock deifica- 
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tion of a white man in a yellow and 
brown world was nectar to his soul. Cer- 
tain it is that as governor of that par- 
ticular station he held a more personal 
dictatorship than the Czar of all the 
Russias himself. 

The Island isn’t overly large, and is 
only of moment strategically. Its every- 
day existence is quite humdrum and 
uneventful, the natives being chiefly ad- 
dicted to slumber and canned salmon. 
By reason of its isolation—one lone mail 
a month left by a passing transport—it 
is looked upon as an undesirable post 
by most officers. 

But Crombly seemed to like it. He 
shook himself down into the Government 
House and displayed his teeth quite 
amicably throughout the storm of tiny 
dinners and bridges with which he was 
immediately showered by the handful of 
married people at the station, and at 
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the end of a few weeks everyone was 
taking him as part of the landscape with 
all the rest. 

After my first instinctive mistrust of 
what struck me as his inadequacy, I 
thought little more of him. It seemed 
a pity to place any but a definitely able 
man in absolute sway over an entire peo- 
ple, but the ways of officialdom are cryp- 
tic, and I myself am too trivial a figure 
in the game to carry weight with a mere 
opinion. Crombly knew of my existence 
only as the head of a department. I 
came into the corps of Civil Engineers, 
U. S. N., in 19— and in 19— I shall 
probably die in the corps of Civil Engi- 
neers, U. S. N. At present I find the 
thought of death entirely distasteful, for 
to me it signifies forgetfulness, and I am 
royally alive. 


FOLLOWING Crombly by two 

months came Patricia to the Island, 
with her brother, a captain of marines, 
sent to command the barracks. ‘They 
had delightful quarters across the Plaza 
from the Government House, and the 
mess went in a body to call. A girl at 
the station was an event. Later we 
jealously and by agreement chose dif- 
ferent evenings, for to a man we fell in 
love with Patricia. 

If she guessed it, at first she remained 
carefully impartial. Little Haskins, 
whose engagement to a girl in Manila 
was an open secret, was, oddly enough, 
the first of us te lose his head. He pro- 
posed to Patricia excitedly and incoher- 
ently, after a dinner-dance aboard a 
German cruiser in for coal. Crawley 
asked her to marry him while he was 
picking her out of a clump of bamboo 
into which a loco pony had pitched her, 
and Horton wanted to get the Governor 
to turn the trick for them after a Fourth 
of July dinner aboard the station ship 
lying out in the harbor. 

At the end of six months we had all 
put it up to her more or less pictur- 
esquely, some of us because it was real, 
some because the only white women we'd 
had a chance to know in a year or more 
were married, and Patricia was not ex- 
actly conducive to common sense even in 
her most everyday phases. But she tried 
hard to be kind. I’ve seen her deliciously 
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pagan young face puckered into lines of 
real distress over the lot of us. 

“Don’t you care, Pat dear,” I con- 
soled her. ‘You can’t help being you, 
any more than we can help—” 

“Please!”’ begged Patricia. 

“Oh, all right! Only you’re too soft- 
hearted about it all. If you’d just go 
for us with a big stick every. time we 
worried you—” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Patricia slowly. 

The evening was mine by reason of 
Little Haskins’ going on the list with 
dengue and Horton’s having to take his 
duty, and Patricia and I had wandered 
down to the beach, where a stretch of 
coral slime and seaweed marked the 
ebbing of the tide, and a little, thin new 
moon shone wanly from between cocoa- 
nut palms behind us. 

“Then what?” I said. 

“I’m terribly, terribly fond of you 
all,” said Patricia as if weighing her 
words. ‘Perhaps—” 

“Perhaps?” I strove to sound casual. 

“If only you weren’t so many,” fal- 
tered Patricia. 

“If, Pat?” I said, and caught her by 
the shoulder, tilting her face so that she 
was forced to meet my eyes. The white 
light from the little moon fell full upon 
her laughter. 

“You all make love so wonderfully!” 
sighed Patricia. ‘“I’ll never be able to 
decide!” 

I was not surprised to hear, later, that 
Crombly had been added to the list of 
victims ; nor did Patricia deny it when I 
told her what had gone the rounds at 
mess. She merely screwed up her little 
nose and shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“I’m not responsible for the vagaries 
of a fat old man,” she said. ‘Really, 

via 

Thus do the mighty fall, at the hands 
of a slip of a woman. 

That, I believe, was Crombly’s first 
actual fall in the Island. For the sec- 
ond he rode blindly, precipitately, and 
no man might stay his course. 


HAVE said that the natives were a 
peaceable lot, and so, to the best of 
my knowledge, they had always proven 
themselves. But Crombly fevered them 
with unsolicited favor and goaded them 





























with petty restrictions until, like a 
drowsy insect, the Island stirred with 
unrest. A fiend in human shape, a 
woman who had burned another alive, 
was for no fathomable reason pardoned 
and set free. A number of enlisted men 
were given a public dressing-down at a 
baseball game, before some scores of 
natives. 
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I saw him ever so skillfully shift his mount until it 
trotted flank to flank with hers. I saw him, with a 
quick, lunging movement, catch her by one white wrist. 


.A veiled insolence was becoming ap- 
parent in many a dark-skinned face, a 
poorly repressed ‘contempt for the hand 
that would stoop to stroke ; and I caught 
a sullen gleam in the eye of an old half- 
breed in one of the Government offices. 
I made a tentative stab at getting at his 
trouble, but he would not talk. Later, 
his daughter, who was Patricia’s maid, 
confided to her that her father had 
never ceased to mourn the Spaniards and 
cherished a secret and bitter contempt 
for all things American. He had taken 
a particular aversion to Crombly, with 
whom unwisdom followed unwisdom, 
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culminating, at last, in the affair of the 
Bishop. 

Not every Island people may have a 
bishop. The Island heard the news with 
indrawn breath. Its fat, bearded padres 
told it in guttural Spanish; its brown, 
barefooted men chattered it from the 
street-corners. The girl who. was Patri- 
cia’s maid begged of her an old ball- 
gown to fittingly regarb for the occasion 
her little statue of the Virgin. 
“They’re like children,” said 
Patricia, “but I think they’re 

rather wonderful in a way. 
Will you ever forget the 
procession of Good Fri- 
day ?” 
“Hardly,” I said. 
“Didn’t I ask you to 
marry me that after- 
noon for the first 
* time?” 
. “DoF diy yuo wr 
‘asked Patricia 
vaguely. Sheseemed 
more interested in the pro- 
cession. “The great round 
priests,” she told off,— 
}. “Jim, doesn’t Padre 
~ Hernandez look like 
% Falstaff in orders?— 
the women with 

. their gaudy. 

trailing skirts 

and black mantil- 

las, the candles, 

those _ haggard- 

_ looking im- 
© ages—” 

I remembered it 

all, and a great deal more 

that had nothing to do with it. But I 

was glad the people were to have their 

bishop. Whom a bishop concerns, he 
probably concerns very deeply. 

Two days before the arrival of the 
Bishop, preparations were commenced 
for the ceremonial of his reception. 
That Crombly would prove ugly in the 
affair occurred to none of us. 

‘At noon of ‘the second day he made 
a decision and spoke it to Padre Her- 
nandez, the head priest. There would 
be no ceremonial of any sort until the 
Bishop had made his official call upon 
the Governor. 
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The enormity of it does not, perhaps, 
appear on the surface and to the unini- 
tiated. But I was there, and I will tes- 
tify that it shook the Island to the very 
center. Knots of natives appeared on 
street-corners chattering like parrakeets. 
Women darted here and there, fanning 
little fires of excitement. Three priests 
from distant villages, their brown friars’- 
robes flapping agitatedly about their 
great sandaled feet, were seen hastening 
to the house of Padre Hernandez. 


VER the inevitable palm salad at 
dinner I received a note from 
Patricia. 

“If you could come for half an hour,” 
she wrote, “I’d be no end grateful.” 

I gulped at the coffee and went—for 
a_lifetime, if she should be so gracious 
as to ask it. I found her on the wide 
lanai with her maid. The girl seemed 
excited, and had been crying. 

“Cliff's gone to the Civil Club,” ex- 
plained Patricia, “and the rest are such 
kids—” Cliff was the Captain. 

“Don’t trouble, Patty,” I grinned. 
“What’s wrong with Dolores?” 

“Fancy, Jim,” she said, “they want 
me to intercede with the Governor about 
the Bishop.” 

I didn’t get it even then. ‘What’s the 
idea?” I said. 

Between them they told me. The dis- 
tracted priests, having exhausted every 
plea and argument for their church rites 


and finding Crombly deaf to all of them, . 


had sought, in their extremity, some one 
to petition for them; and Spanishwise 
they had chosen the woman to whom 
Crombly had so lately paid open court. 

“T don’t think he’d listen to even you,” 
I said. 

“T don’t think he would,” said Patri- 
cia honestly. 

Dolores was desolated. “Oh, sor-r-r!” 
she moaned. “Plenty trouble now for 
Padre Hernandez!” 

Something dire was evidently in store 
for the Island church should it fail, no 
matter what the cause, to do the proper 
homage at the proper time. 

“Padre say Miss very big frien’ for 
Governor!” the girl insisted. 

“No—no, Dolores! I’m _ not. 
doesn’t like me any more!” 


He 
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In the end’ Dolores believed and went 
back to carry the news of her failure to 
the padres. 

“The ship gets in at noon to-morrow, 
doesn’t it?” I asked. 

“Yes. —Jim?”’ 

“Nese.” 

“Was I—was I very piggy to refuse?” 

“T don’t think so. He wouldn’t have 
listened to you.” 

“Was that your only reason for not 
wanting me to do it? Was it, Jim?” 

“Perhaps.” 


ORNING found Crombly immoy- 

able in his decision. As the minutes 

flew by, there could be no question of the 

agitation of the priests, the unrest of the 

people. Everyone felt it stirring in the 
silent looks of the servants. 

I had to go over to my office before 
starting for a distant roadway to see to 
some repairs that were being made there, 
and when I reached the Plaza, an un- 
wonted sight met my gaze. Before 
Crombly’s office, lining the sidewalk, 
swarming out across the road and turf, 
a crowd of women had collected. I 
should say they were somewhere near 
five hundred strong. I crossed on some 
official pretext and entered the office. 

It was empty. Crombly was nowhere 
to be seen. 

As the women would not answer when 
questioned, and my own legitimate busi- 
ness awaited me three miles farther 
along, I climbed to the back of the lit- 
tle Australian horse that stood waiting, 
and struck out for the hills. 

As I rode through the low hills on 
that sunlit, unruffled-looking morning, I 
thought about Patricia and reflected 
that the servants more or less idolized 
her and would see that she was kept well 
out of any powwow that might take place 
when Crombly refused the women their 
request. For I could only surmise that 
to them had been intrusted the mission 
Patricia had declined, and I was equally 
certain that they would meet with fail- 
ure. Knowing Crombly, I even doubted 
that they would be given a hearing. 

Leisurely cantering to the brow of the 
tallest hill, and turning in my saddle to 
look out across the Island to where a 
drifting squall was dyeing the lagoon a 
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sullen and poisonous green, I was as- 
tonished to catch sight of Patricia and 
Crombly riding together around a bluff 
a scant quarter of a mile behind me. A 
shrub of /emonchita hid me from their 
sight, and I reined in my horse, rea- 
soning quickly whether or no to wait for 
them to come up. 

The road seemed curiously deserted— 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that almost 
the entire neighboring population had 
already swarmed into town to await the 
Bishop. 

Cromblw rode slowly, head twisted 
about as if listening. Something in- 
definably jeering in his attitude struck 
me even at that distance and caused the 
blood to quicken hotly in my veins. But 
I waited as quietly as might be until 
they should come abreast of me. What- 
ever reason she might have for riding 
with Crombly at that hour of the morn- 
ing, and alone, I knew Patricia well 
enough to realize that she would not 
thank me for any unnecessary interfer- 
ence. I-hoped that my appearance on 
the scene could be made quite casual. 

I was considering dismounting and 
fussing with my stirrup-straps in order 
to make it appear so, when I saw Crom- 
bly stop his horse as if to listen, and 
Patricia lay a pleading hand upon his 
arm. I saw him ever so skillfully shift 
his mount until it trotted flank to flank 
with hers. I saw him, with a quick, 
lunging movement, catch her by one 
white wrist ; and the blood turned to fire 
in my veins’as I saw him, with his other 
arm, drag her against his flabby chest 
while she clung frantically to her pony 
with her one free hand. 

Too blinded by my fury to see more, 
the thorns of the /emonchita riddling my 
face and hands, I swung my pony hard 
about and into the open. Then the 
world reeled with pain, and I slid to the 
ground with a bullet-hole through my 
shoulder and a gash over one temple. It 
was the least real event of the whole im- 
possible morning. 


FTER a moment I saw Patricia 

bending over me, and I closed my 
eyes again, content. She has since told 
me that I muttered, “Ish ka worry!” I’m 
not sure that I didn’t. 
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Then I thought that the squall had 
struck us, and opened my eyes to see if 
Patricia were getting very wet, but I 
found, instead, her tears spilling over 
my face and the squall swept out to 
sea. 

“Don’t!” begged Patricia when J tried 
to speak. ‘You lost so much blood be- 
fore I could fix it! I’ve sent a child 
who was passing, back for a doctor— 
Oh, beloved, beloved!” 

She was crying shamelessly against my 
cheek, and I closed my eyes to better 
know the glory of it. What mattered it 
that my shoulder throbbed and quickened 
with pain? Of what moment that my 
head spun and the light was dark? 

She did not protest when I weakly 
caught her fingers to my lips; and when 
I mutely questioned her, she told me 
what she could. 

She had seen the women collecting be- 
fore Crombly’s office as she dressed for 
breakfast. She had questioned Dolores, 
and had learned that they were gather- 
ing to petition or protest according to 
the way in which they were received. 

From the /anai she had watched me 
ride away, and she said that the crowd 
hadn’t grown perceptibly afterward. It 
had been gathering since earliest morn- 
ing. When Crombly failed to put in an 
appearance, they sent some one to ask if 
he would hear them. And Crombly was 
nowhere to be found. It was then a man 
came, reporting that he rode back toward 
the hills, even as they sought him. 

“All four padres came to me,” said 
Patricia, ‘and begged again that I would 
go after him and implore him to listen. 
I felt so terribly sorry for them—I had 
the orderly fetch my pony— My own, 
own lover, suppose I’d refused again!” 

I refused to suppose it and tried to 
tell her so, but she smothered the words 
with the silk of her palm, and I must 
perforce be silent. 

She had come up with Crombly a lit- 
tle distance out of town and pleaded with 
him to return. He had encouraged her 
to talk, but jeered when she repeated the 
words of the padres. 

“And then—” faltered Patricia. “The 
beast—you saw him?” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“When he heard the shot and saw you 











fall,’ cried Patricia hotly, “he ran— 
just turned his horse and plunged off 
through the brush. Oh, why did you 
have to be hurt?” she cried, her blessed 
arms tightening fiercely about me. If I 
thought I knew, I was in no shape to 
tell her properly just then. 


NON came an accursed vehicle, the 
doctor and a hospital steward. 

“Rotten luck, old man,” said 
medico, “but why the ding-ding—” 

I grinned wryly as they hoisted me in. 
They’d gone after my shoulder stiffly. 

Back in town the crowd had dis- 
persed, thwarted. Quite quietly the 
Bishop came ashore to grim-faced priests 
and sullen people. It is a matter of 
record that when he paid the official call 
so rigorously demanded there was no one 
to receive him. It is also a matter of 
record that he took it unwinking, like 
the fine old thoroughbred he was. 

Crombly evinced the scantiest possible 
official interest in the attack upon my- 
self. After a cursory search for the 
assailant, the matter was dropped. I 
have learned since that even that much 
was even suppressed. When, some 
months later, he was detached by cable, 
there were those in the Island who heard 
the news with enigmatic smiles. 


the 


“DATRICIA—” 
“Dear heart?” 
“That arm’s still stiff. D’you mind if 
I sit on the other side?” 
“Of course not, silly !” 
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The ‘night was moon-mad, and Cliff 
was once more at the Civil Club. 

“Who’s that?” said Patricia sud- 
denly, starting to her feet. I rose and 
peered into the darkness. 

A figure had detached itself from the 
shadows and was coming toward us, 
trembling back bent, tattered hat in 
hand. Once in the glow of moonlight 
about us it stiffened in salute; then it 
fell -groveling at my feet, whimpering 
that I might kill it if I would. Naturally 
I did nothing of the sort. 

“Get up!” I said. “Juan?” I had 
recognized the old half-breed, Dolores’ 
father. 

“Si—si senor!” 
to his feet. 

“TI know what you’ve come for, Juan,” 
I said. He cowered. “I saw you. Sabe? 
Just before the second shot.” 

Patricia’s hand trembled in mine, and 
I heard her catch her breath. 

“Senor! Por Dios—’ 

“T know—you thought I was some- 
body else.” 

*“Senor—”’ 

“You've got bad eyesight, Juan,” I 
said. “Now—get! I don’t want to kill 
you.” 

The /anai had darkened to friendly 
depths; the lights on the Plaza were 
long since extinguished in the interest of 
governmental appropriations. 

“Patricia?” 

“Yes?” 

“Are you—sure now?” 

Her lips met mine in the dark. 


He rose, quivering, 








Three priests from distant villages, their brown friars’-robes flapping agitatedly about their great sandaled feet, 
were seen hastening to the house of Padre Hernandez. 
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HOW DESIREE, A SENSIBLE, 
DUTIFUL CHILD, SPENT THE 
NIGHT BEFORE HER WEDDING 


By Amanda Benjamin Hall 





Ted ttn 


| adoration, Désirée’s mother, 
several female relatives at the 
fizzling-out stage and Désirée’s future 
husband were admiring the wedding- 
gifts. Illogically, since she was marry- 
ing a rich man and would not need their 
costly donations, the neighborhood had 
gone beyond its means, individually and 
in the abstract, to “do something hand- 
some” for her. The result was a satis- 
factory ostentation. 
“Lovely!” Désirée purred dutifully. 
“Are you happy?’ demanded Mr. 
Paunch, very faithful to tradition. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. POPINI Strange about names! Mr. Paunch 
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had a round, inflated stomach and fuzzy, 
fat ears. He was.worth a million. All 
of which is consistent, for how is one to 
swallow a sudden fortune without some 
physiological result? It was quite in 
keeping with his build and character 
that he should have reaped that shining 
hoard in the manufacture of golf-balls. 
He looked as if he might be turning into 
one himself. All the salient points for 
and against him had been carefully 
weighed by Désirée’s mother, who had 
successfully conducted the campaign. 
She had the mind of a Bismarck, the 
ability of a Napoleon and the benevo- 
lence of a Grand Duke Michael. She 
stood now with a smile of conscious 
power on her face, almost ludicrously 
the ambitious Mamma of Melodrama. 

“Are you hap-py?” - There stalked 
upon Deésirée’s reflection the amorous 
voice of the human golf-ball, and he 
reached for her hand with one of his, a 
plump hand done to a turn by the mani- 
curist. 

Désirée’s mother and the elderly kins- 
women paused covertly for her answer. 

“Oh, am I?” was the ambiguous an- 
swer. “Am I? Why, Mr. Paunch— 
Theodore, how could you ask?” 

One of the kinswomen had the te- 
merity to exploit her thought. 

“Too bad,” she observed loudly, “he 
is so fat and middle-aged!” 

She. was .deaf and not responsible 
because her voice carried, but the moth- 
er’s face was eloquent of if-looks-could- 
kill! 

“Oh,’—she schooled her voice to 
sweetness,—“Désirée is perfectly satis- 
fied. She is such a sensible girl, not 
romantic I mean.” She spoke as though 
guaranteeing the absence of this alloy in 
the pure gold of her daughter’s compo- 
sition. “A sensible, dutiful child. No 
flights 0’ fancy in Désirée!’”’ 


’ ’ 
ESIREE had retired to her room for 
the night. It was still fairly early, 
but there had been the usual gush about 
a bride keeping her pink-cheeked fresh- 
ness. With a kind of humorous resigna- 
tion she sat down on the edge of her 
bed, perfectly wide awake, ripe for any 
experience, but hopeless! 
It was a blue, June night; the breeze 


A FLIGHT O’ FANCY 


whispered in the curtain; the candles at 
either side of the dressing-table reached 
up at intervals like rebellious spirits, as 
the air-currents caught them, then sank 
back with soft resignation. 

“Like myself,” she thought. 

She felt all at once strangely dull. 
Speculation was profitless now, thinking 
a dangerous pastime. She wondered if 
Glenn would come for the wedding, but 
it was only the vaguest sort of wistful- 
ness. ‘‘Weddings mean so little to him,” 
she mused with a rueful shake of the 
head, and a moment later she added: with 
brave candor: ‘They don’t mean much 
to me either.” 

Mechanically she started to undress. 
The breeze, growing bolder, had its way 
with some roses in a jar; they shivered 
passionately and shed their large waxen 
petals on the floor. The garden below 
was full of them and sprayed its fra- 
grance upward like an open cologne- 
bottle. Through the framed nocturne 
of the window could be seen the lights 
of a motor, moving swiftly along an 
invisible road, sure and intent as a 
comet. She sighed involuntarily. 

“To-night I am still. Désirée,” she 
puzzled it out, “but to-morrow—his 
wife. . . . . I wonder what she will be 
like, that person Mrs. Paunch!” 

She gave the name the slander of her 

bitter tongue..... What was that? 
A faint, sweet whistle came out of the 
wood. Thrilling to the import of it, 
she drew a silken garment across her 
bare shoulders. In the interlude of 
waiting, that prisoned bird, her heart, 
fluttered and came to life. 
* Stealing upon the candles, she smoth- 
ered them out, and the moonlight came 
into its own with a glory that dazzled 
and delighted her. She leaned across 
the cool sill and whistled boyishly in 
response, tremendously expectant. A 
shadow detached itself from the trees 
and grew fantastic and tall in the blue 
light. 

“Hist, Désirée, come down, come 
down and live, thou blighted one!’ 

“T will show you-if I am blighted or 
not,” she breathed merrily in return. 
“My body may be walking primly in 
chains, but my spirit is still flirting with 


adventure. An’ there’s the devil’s own 
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craving in my -soul this night to make 
mischief. Let us ‘plan some evil!” 
She leaned from the window like Juliet 
and blew him a kiss. ‘Did you come to 
see me married, Glenn—a lamb to the 
slaughter?” And she pulled a delicious 
face. 

“No, nor dead,” he answered in a 
voice conscious of its own music. 
“Hurry and array yourself in festive 
garments, for the sands. are racing 
through the glass. Festive old clothes, 
mind! To-morrow will be time enough 
for the new, an’ I give you five minutes 
by the moon before I climb that trel- 
lis !” 

The curtains fell demurely into place. 
With a match she apologized to the can- 
dles and burned her fingers with a crisp 
little oath. Then came a great business 
of soft things and old things, jolly old 
boots, a tramping skirf and a student’s 
velvet cap that coaxed her hair down 
upon her cheeks. The effect would 
please him. She knew Glenn. 

Then with the agility of a youngster 
she was on the balcony and fitting her 
foot to the ropelike trimming which 
upheld it. 

“Bravo!” he applauded her when she 
leaped the last bit of way into his arms. 

He was bareheaded, his tennis-shirt 
open at the throat, and the moon made 
a nimbus for his roughened hair. His 
face, insolently handsome with its queer, 
quick eyes, its intelligent jaw and sensu- 
ous mouth, betrayed him what he was— 
a lovable vagabond who wrote verse 
and went at the meal of life with a 
small boy’s appetite. His gratification 
at the escapade knew no bounds, and he 
burrowed his crazy head into her shoul- 
der, and then rushing at a young sapling, 
went leaping up into its branches in 
proof of it. 

“Put it there, Old Thing!” She 
simulated great carelessness and struck 
her hand into his—to the probable 
amusement of the moon, too old and 
wise to be deceived. ‘Is it well ye 
are?” 

“T’ll be showin’ yez,” he replied in the 
same spirit. Seizing her wrist, he made 
her run with him through the shadows, 
through the long white ribbon of mist 
and strata of air, lavishly perfumed by 
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the sleeping garden. ‘But wait,” he be- 
thought him, halting abruptly when they 
came within-sight of the roadster, skulk- 
ing among the cedars, ‘‘and tell me why 
you wish to marry a mortal man, sweet 
wild thing from a Grecian temple, when 
there is all Olympus to sport in? Why?” 
he raged with real anger. 

He vented upon her a wonderful, 
wanton kiss and felt her tremble and 
cling to him. The soul of Désirée drew 
back, abashed from that revealment, but 
the man’s soared on in gusty. fits of joy 
and jealousy. 

“Why do you marry?” he scoffed in- 
tolerantly. “It is stupid—stupid! Have 
you no imagination?” 

“Ah, Glenn,” she stammered a little 
sadly, “you are certainly not the marry- 
i But the life of an un- 
married woman is restricted, after all, 
and so—I must settle down. It’s a loath- 
some word, I know—-settle ; but this man 
is a connoisseur, and he wants me for 
his collection. Why should I not wed 
the goose that lays the golden egg?” 

He let that by. 

“Tt is stupid, sordid. I should hate 
it—babies and all that—even with you, 
Heart. Fancy me fathering anything! 
I’m not old enough; I never should be 
old enough. I have a child’s credulity, 
a child’s curiosity about the world, a 
child’s lack of proportion. I own it 
with pride.” 

“But you are nearly thirty, Glenn,” 
she protested rather dully. - 

“And you are young enough to say 
such a thing,” he laughed. ‘‘No, I shall 
taste everything, the bitter with the 
sweet, and out of my joys I shall learn 
profound truths, and from my great sor- 
rows I shall make little songs as Robert 
Franz did!” 

“But a woman must marry,” she 
smiled with tears in her eyes. 

“Bah, live!” he threw at her, and 
crushed her mouth in stormy tenderness. 
“Kiss the qyeen-bee Life.’ How did 
it go?” 

She caught miserably at a cedar, 
drunk with self-pity. 

“Tf you had only loved me, oh Glenn, 
the dear things we might have been to 
each other!” 

“T do love you,” he insisted irration- 
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ally ; ‘that is why I will not marry you. 
I think I have never loved any human 
thing as I do you, your beauty, your 
adorable weaknesses. What a woman 
it is!” 

His exploring hands were on her hair, 
swiftly marveling over her face. 

“But why will you confuse love with 
domestic bondage? It is your blind 
insistence upon tradition that keeps your 
mind from being as beautiful as your 

I will be your lover, little 
silly, instead.” 

She laughed uncertainly and drew 
away from him. 

“Oh, I am afraid you are immoral, 
lad—no, I mean unmoral.” 

“Of course I am—I glory in it.” 

“Well,” she sighed hopelessly, ‘one 
cannot change the west wind. What are 
we about? Let us be off!’ She sprang 
into the expensive and absurd little 
roadster and wriggled down into place. 


ALMOST concealed by the arching 

hood, they shied out upon the coun- 
try highway, and the monster trees made 
grotesque arches above their heads. Art- 
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She larked forth on the illumined sand, where pres- 
ently he came to join her in pagan perfection. 
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fully he took curves at terrific speed 
and ate up the straightaways with muf- 
fler open. Where the village inn slept 
on the arm of a hill, they stopped and 
crept to the windows for the spectacle 
of Mr. Paunch, “the old golf-ball,” as 
Glenn dubbed him, with the chosen who 
had come at his bidding to see him 
“hitched.” 

“Like Mr. Pickwick,” the analogy 
struck her, “and that horsy individual 
on his right might be Sam Weller. Oh, 
I can still think him funny till my head 
goes under the yoke.” 

“Watch him while I sling this stone,” 
came Glenn’s deep-throated chuckle, 
“and see how pretty he looks when he 
wakes from sleep !”” 

With diabolical aim he suited the 
action to the word, neatly drilling the 
pane, and as the startled tipplers roused 
in comical consternation, the two outside 
choked with delight and went scuttling 
off to safety. 

Next they overrode a great stretch of 
moorland with the sun herd of sheep 
melting into the earth, and beyond saw 
the blazing ocean. 

“Tf you’ve never bathed at night, 
you’ve missed half the fun o’ living,” he 
told her excitedly, glad to offer her this 
sweetmeat of a novel idea. His conten- 
tion had always been that the more 
seriously one takes amusement the more 
amusing it becomes. 

“Only, the mermaids’ tails are writh- 
ing in the path of the moon, and you 
must take care, beloved, not to get tan- 
gled up. Was there ever such a big sky 
and little earth?” 

Her shoulder humanly overlapped his. 

“IT. know what you mean,” she 
breathed. “It gives one that cosmic 
feeling.” 

It was a lonely beach with few houses 
open for the season, but Glenn had an 
eccentric sort of bungalow here, and he 
dug up for her an antediluvian bathing 
rig of his sister’s. 

“Stunning,” he grinned. “It'll do, 
wont it? -I just took it away from a 
moth.” And it was perhaps proof of 
her madness for him that she actually 
arrayed herself in it and larked forth on 
the illumined sand, where presently he 
came to join her in pagan perfection. 
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“You are a brick,” he cried, forget- 
ting to be a poet and remembering only 
that as a woman she had allowed her 
beauty to be threatened by the striped 
horror he had thrust upon her. 

Then the great impartial sea took 
them to its bosom, and to-morrow stayed 
beyond the horizon Again they 
were dressed and hurrying back inland 
as though they had the world to traverse 
before morning. 

*“Do you know,” he confided with the 
surprised interest he always evinced in 
himself and his emotions, ‘I’m hungry! 
The material asserts itself. Do you think 
me sordid, dear?” 

“Only a man,” she returned gayly. 
“They are none of them nice unless 
fed!” 

He threw back his saturnine head. 

“But food is uplifting, Désirée, or is 
it only that my mind works in opposite 
grooves? I am apt to think of certain 
kinds of food ‘as romantic, while love 
often seems sickish and greasy and over- 

Ah, home once more! 
Lives there a man with soul so dead? 
Let us crawl through a window and rifle 
the larder and pray heaven it be well- 
stocked. Then we'll hold a bacchanalian 
revel ‘neath God’s good sky.” 

Through a window he insinuated his 
lithe body, drawing her after him and 
thence down dim, warm, creaking rooms 
to the kitchen with the moonlight across 
the floor in arbitrary designs. It was 
like those storybook kitchens where in 
the dead of night the kettle begins to 
speak and each inanimate object that is 
dumb during the day comes slyly into its 
own. A cuckoo-clock sent its tiny de- 
tective to spy upon them and blurted 
upon the stillness, “Caught yer, caught 
yer !” 

They trembled comically into each 
other’s arms and found it the psycholog- 
ical moment to kiss. With a broiled 
squab on a platter in one hand and a 
bottle of Burgundy beneath the other 
arm, Glenn got perspective on himself. 

“*“T only know our first impassioned 
kiss was in your cellar rummaging for 
beer,’”’ he quoted dryly. “There will be 
nothing like this with old Paunch.” And 
he sighed in gusty self-appreciation. 

“I wish it might last forever,” she 





A FLIGHT O’ FANCY 


timidly asserted when they stood in the 
unhealthy but romantic mist beside a 
brook at the edge of a little down. She 
touched him almost beseechingly, and 
her eyes, candidly unveiled, seemed to 
search his for some human depth of re- 
sponse. They returned her love as fer- 
vid as her own, but love based on instinct 
rather than reason. 

“Tf it could last, it would have no 
value,” he cried passionately. . “Can’t 
you grasp that? Can’t you see—the 
glory of its briefness?” 

The mist clung about them, loving 
their tall, young bodies. 

“Ah, divine!” he whispered many 
times, more moved than his foolish code 
would permit him to acknowledge. 
“This night—well, it makes one want 
to talk in verse, nonsense—the only sen- 
sible way to talk The little tat- 
ters of fog are in your hair, beloved, but 
you are not cold. We, who live, are 
never chilled.” 

Night faded to dawn, and they stood 
again beneath her window, and she clung 
to him, resisting for a moment the grim 
conviction of finality that she felt in 
her heart. 

“T love you, oh, I love you!” she 
sobbed in abandon, as though she would 
give him that truth to carry through the 
years. 


Then pride and reality spoke sternly, 
and she held out a friendly, gallant 
hand. 

“Thanks, Glenn; it’s been bully.” 


t Bovina wedding-day dawned in spick- 

and-span fairness—the proverbial 
June day. There was great complacence 
over the fact on the part of Désirée’s 
mother, who managed to convey the im- 
pression that she and the Lord had 
worked together. 

“You see,’ she said with an air of 
showing it to them, “a perfect day!” 

Descending at ten o’clock in beautiful 
whiteness, Désirée received from the 
hands of Mr. Paunch a faultless bou- 
guet. 

“How lovely!” she acknowledged in 
an as-well-as-could-be-expected voice. 
“Yellow ones with pink centers.” 

But morning showed without delicacy 
the contrast between them, striking once 
more forcibly that discerning female 
relative who was alittle deaf. She made 
some bitter comment to Désirée’s 
mother. 

“But she isn’t the least bit tempera- 
mental,’ answered that gorgeous indi- 
vidual, not to be downed in the hour of 
her triumph, and she continued to praise 
her highly specialized offspring, “No 
flights o’ fancy in Désirée!” 
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THE RUNT. 


pass B. KYNE tells stories as spontaneously and effectively as he writes 
them, and his wide experience in the West and in the Philippines has given 


him a fine equipment as a raconteur. The other night over the coffee-cups he was 
telling of a braw Scot of his acquaintance who had brought his wife and children 
with him and gone to ranching in New Mexico. The Scot was a huge man, standing 
full six feet, five inches; and what with this inheritance and a fine open-air life, 
his five boys grew up likewise of great stature—the youngest, James, being likewise 
the smallest at six-feet-two. 

James went off with a surveying expedition when he was seventeen, and it was 
two years later that he returned to visit his people. His father welcomed him 
affectionately, but with a-certain air of disappointment. 

That night when the family was gathered about’the fireside, James produced 
the makin’s and proceeded casually to roll a cigarette. The old man watched 
the big boy intently.- Finally as the cigarette was lighted, the old man shook his 
head in grave Presbyterian disapproval. 

“Weel, Jeems,” he said sadly, “ ’tis now I ken why ye’re the runt o’ the family.” 











Farther Down 


By Stanley L. Phraner 


O with me from Riverside Drive 
To the homes of the poor farther down, 
And watch the river’s smiling blue 
Give way to a murky frown. 


Or sail with me from the Yacht Club dock 
To the dismal wharfs farther down— 
Look with me at the human wrecks, 
The drift and the scum of the town. 


Look with me at these poor damned souls, 
Souls of men farther down 

In the scale of lonely misguided spirits 
Than the devil they blindly crown. 


Compare with me the Broadway café 
With one of these holes farther down, 
These places that thrive on the woes of men 
And the sorrows they try to drown. 


Look with me at that form by the wall, 
The saddest of those farther down. 

See how her cheeks have been hollowed out! 
Her smile—’tis the grin of a clown. 


Ah, you shudder, you shrink from her gaze! 
I’m in love with those eyes of brown. 

I’m in love with the lowest sinner on earth, 
No matter what dragged her down. 


Enough, did you cry? Farewell then, farewell! 
Return to your home uptown. 

I stay, for I am the Christ of Easter ; 
I dwell with those farther down. 
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THE THRILLING SAGA 
OF KNUT RAMUSSEN, 
WES PEEL INL ONE 
WITH A RED-HAIRED 
WAITRESS AND SET OUT 
TO TAKE HER BY STORM 
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\VEN in her palmiest days the 

E; | Glencoe Castle could have 

=|] laid no claim to beauty. Now 
as she swung to anchor in the stream 
opposite the dingy belting-works, her 
latest coat of paint overdue by some 
eighteen months, her rusty sides show- 
ing a dull red-brown patch here and 
there through the yellow ice that en- 
crusted them, she was somewhat more 
ugly than usual. Her forward deck was 
swept clean; rail and gear alike were 
gone. QOne end of her bridge was a 
twisted mass of steel. Her chart-house 
was a picturesque ruin, thanks to a giant 
sea off Hatteras. 

Twenty-four hours ago she had come 
limping past quarantine, her racked 
engines sending up an unholy din and 
clatter and threatening momentarily to 
lay down on the job. On her bridge— 
that is, on the still sound portion of her 

















“‘Leave him to me,” she said The smack of 


her open palm against his cheek sounded all over - 


the place. 


bridge—was a huge muffled figure which 
had been fighting sleep from its eyes for 
the past thirty-six hours. Below— 
some still thawing their frozen bones in 
the engine-room, some dead with sleep 
in the forecastle bunks—was the crew 
of a Norwegian salt barque, snatched 
from Davy Jones under particularly 
spectacular circumstances in the very 
height of the worst gale the coast had 
known for twenty years. 

So she had come limping in through 
the clammy March sleet which had fol- 
lowed the blow, to drop her mud-hooks 
in the stream off the belting-works. The 
muffled and stubby-bearded figure on her 
bridge, pushing through the group of 
marine-reporters who had boarded her 
when she stopped to take on the quaran- 
tine officers, had gone below to flop, still 
fully clothed, into a bunk wholly inade- 
quate for the huge bulk, and blissfully to 
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sleep the clock around with its mouth 
wide open and its feet sticking straight 
out over the edge of the bunk. The 
Glencoe Castle had finished perhaps the 
most eventful voyage in her somewhat 
checkered career on the high seas. 






























OMETIME in the 
night the sleet had 





trying to 
make up 
for the 
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week just ‘Saf 
past. The 
yellow ice 
was melting 
on the Glen- . 
coe Castle’s 

decks, and chunks of it were rattling 
down from the rigging—which explains 
why old Angus McPhee, her chief engi- 
neer, had his coat-collar turned up about 
his ears and his head hunched down 
between his shoulders for all the world 
like some apprehensive old turtle, as he 
stood by a bit of rail that the seas off 
Hatteras had overlooked, his eyes fol- 
lowing a fussy and much-battered water- 
front launch that was completing the 
trip between the Glencoe Castle and the 
dock at the belting-works. In the stern 
of the launch, giving her helmsman 
scant elbow-room to handle the diminu- 
tive wheel, was the same big figure that 
had stood on the bridge when the 
Glencoe Castile poked up the harbor 
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The girl turned her 
head away under that _| i 


ceased. There was now stare. “Well,” she | 1 
a warmth to the said after several HI li 
March sun- seconds, “ what'll))|!!i 

: Jou have?” “A 
shine that kiss,” he answered 
seemed yy Imly. 
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| yesterday morning. Now it was a trim, 
‘erect and clean-shaven figure. 


Old Angus crumpled the bulky 
Sunday paper he held in his hand and 
slowly shook his head. 

“They'll be doin’s this day,” he an- 
nounced to Culloch, his assistant nurse 
to the ship’s worn engines. 

“Maybe, then, ’tis as weel ’tis the 
Sabbath,” Culloch returned. 

He was a younger man than Angus, 
lanky and solemn-faced. There was, 
too, a marked atmosphere of dissenting 
kirks about him. 

“There’s no Sabbath yon,” remarked 
Angus as he shook a finger shoreward. 
“What ye’re seekin’ ower there, ye’ll 
find, Sabbath day or no. They'll be 
doin’s, I tell ye. I know Knut Ramus- 
sen’s kind. Gi’ ’em strain for lang, an’ 
they’s reaction in the shape of de’ilment. 
Did ye no ken the keek in his e’e when 
he went owerside the noo? Ye didna? 


























doin’s this day ower yon, or I’m gone 
daft. Not that I blame the lad, either. 
Ye’ve seen the paper?” 

He unfolded the overgrown Sunday 
sheet as he spoke. 

Culloch nodded. 

“There’s his picture in the one I 
bought,” said he, “and a likeness of him 
divin’ owerboard for the two Souwegians 
that spilled out when the boat was 
comin’ alongside.” 

“In this one of mine,” said Angus, 
“they’s a picture of the ship coomin’ oop 
the harbor. But the account says the 
skipper and first officer both died at Rio. 
Mr. McQuill cashed in at Bahia, if 
you’ll remember.” 

“We'll swap papers,” suggested Cul- 
loch. “Ye'll look for him back the day?” 
he ended, with a nod toward the belting- 
works dock, where Ramussen was paying 
his boatman. 

“T’ll look for him back when that 
de’il in him is laid,” said old Angus. 


“Not that I’m blamin’ him, either. Mind - 


that. ’T was a tough responsibility that 
what thrust at him, and a good job he 
done of it. Aweel! I’d have my fling 
if I was he. He’s earned it.” 
He.turned away and with a wary eye 
aloft for hurtling bits of ice, made for 
the engine-room gangway, Culloch close 
at his heels. The sound of many church- 
bells drifted across the stream to them. 


T eleven o’clock Knut Ramussen 

realized he was hungry. He realizéd 
this as he came, more or less unsteadily, 
from a place below the sidewalk-level, 
with two sorry bay-trees (or rather sorry 
imitations thereof) flanking either side 
of the flight of stone steps:that led down 
to it. Ramussen made rather heavy 
weather of the flight of steps. He 
grinned foolishly as he pulled himself 
up by the brass hand-rail. He was 
humming an old folksong to himself— 
a rather tuneless song it was, one that 
he had learned years ago, knee-deep in 
the slimy welter of a steam-trawler’s 
deck on the Dogger Banks. He fancied 
he was singing it rather well. So he 
let out a bit and sang it louder. He 
looked about him for an eating-place, 
but there being none in the immediate 
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A de’il looked oot of them. They’ll be 
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vicinity, apparently, he set sail for the 
corner. His grin broadened. It struck 
him as a very choice bit of humor that 
he should be tacking in a fair wind. 

At the corner he accepted momentarily 
the friendly services of a red post with 
a fire-alarm box on it. Propped against it, 
he made reconnoissance. Across the way 
he made out the white-lettered words 
on a plate-glass window—KEeELuar’s. 
OrpEN Day anv Nicut. A_ stout 
gentleman in white cap and apron was 
doing things on a gas-heated griddle in 
the window. It looked good to Ramus- 
sen. 

The song of the little people of the 
glades came to an end in the middle of a 
particularly tuneless bar. Ramussen 
jerked down his hat-brim, fumbled 
futilely at his blue tie and let go the red 
post. 

“No’theast by east, half no’th,” he 
muttered to himself as if he were back 
on the Dogger Banks again and just 
receiving the wheel and repeating the 
course. With mounting hunger, he 
made a very creditable course of it to 
Kellar’s. 

Kellar’s on a Sunday morning is not 
overcrowded. There were perhaps a 
dozen people scattered at the many tables 
when Ramussen came in. But those 
twelve, and the cashier and all the 
waitresses, to say nothing of the man at 
the gas-heated griddle, took notice. 
Ramussen, fresh-shaven, in trim blue 
serge, was good to look upon. Wisely 
he chose a table near the door. He hung 
up his hat, settled himself gingerly in 
his chair and reached for one of the red- 
bordered napkins piled high on a glass 
standard on each table. He moved with 
magnificent nonchalance, but unfor- 
tunately he overturned the pile of 
napkins and saw them cascade and 
flutter over the other side of the table to 
the floor. 

A waitress, who was reading the Sun- 
day paper at a near-by table, arose and 
filled a glass at the water-cooler. On her 
way to Ramussen’s table she paused to 
look again at something in the Sunday 
paper and then very sharply at the big 
blond man who had just upset the pile 
of napkins. She was smiling as she set 
the water before him. He was making 
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awkward lunges at the napkins littering 
the standard and the clothless table. 

Never mind!” she laughed, and 
gathered them up, and piled them back 
in place. One she left spread out before 
Ramussen. 

Ramussen looked up. He liked her 
face. He liked the way her thick red 
hair was coiled low on her neck. He 
liked the almost indiscernible line of 
freckles across the uptilted nose. He 
liked her voice, the way she had half 
laughed that “never mind!” Moreover, 
she was tall, without seeming to be tall, 
and he saw that she was strong, without 
seeming to be strong. Somewhere in 
the ‘back of almost every man’s mind, 
recognized or otherwise, there lurks the 
likeness of his ideal of womankind. It 
was some such ideal as this, an ideal he 
had never known existed, that made 
Knut Ramussen tean forward with a 
fixed stare that was almost a leer. 

The girl turned her head away under 
that stare. A deep red began creeping 
slowly up her neck. It reached her 
cheeks. It blotted out the faintest hint 
of freckles. It made her, to Knut’s 
eyes, at least, prettier than ever. 

“Well,” said she rather testily after 
she had endured this scrutiny of his for 
several seconds, “what'll you have?” 

The “de’il” old Angus McPhee had 
discerned in Knut Ramussen’s eyes that 
morning suddenly came back to them. 

“A kiss,” he answered calmly and 
very steadily. 

“A what?” said she sharply. 

She would have taken a step away 
from him, a sheerly involuntary step at 
the moment, for gray eyes such as hers 
seldom give ground, but his hand shot 
out and caught her by the wrist. 

“Sure! That’s it! A kiss!” he re- 
peated. 

He came out of the chair as if he 
had been set.on springs. His other arm 
swept about her. She was drawn to him, 
and he kissed her full on the lips. 

The speed with which he had come 
out of his chair had overturned it; and a 
sugar-bowl at his elbow went to its 
tinkling ruin on the tile floor. The girl 
in the cashier’s brass cage let out a 
high-pitched scream. The twelve other 
patrons of the place bounded up. Four 
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waitresses, their knees knocking together, 
if the truth be told, advanced bravely to 
the rescue. The man with the white 
cap and apron quit his griddle, rushed 
a few steps forward, halted, considered 
—and advanced somewhat more slowly, 
grasping a chair. Through a swinging 
door which guarded obscure regions at 
the back of the place a fat cook toddled 
into view clutching a long carving-knife. 
Severally the cohorts of rescuers ad- 
vanced. 

Before they reached their goal, how- 
ever, Ramussen had released the red- 
haired girl. She stood before him with 
flashing eyes. He was leaning against 
the wall, a little sheepish, perhaps, but 
seemingly wholly unrepentant. Indeed, 
he was chuckling softly to himself. 

“Well, of all—” choked the cashier. 

“What d’you mean, hey? Where 
d’you think you are?” demanded the man 
from the griddle. 

“L’ave me at um,” pleaded the fat 
cook with the carving-knife. 

The waitresses and the other patrons 
and the manager of the place, who had 
been summoned by some one from his 
office behind the cashier’s cage; all began 
expressing their individual ideas of the 
outrage. 

But the red-haired waitress 
them back with a wave of her arm. 

“Leave him to me!” she said in an 
odd, choking voice. 

Quietly, those gray eyes never waver- 
ing, she stepped toward the big man 
backed against the wall. Inexorably she 
raised her right arm. There was a flash 
of black sleeve and white hand. The 
smack of her open palm .against his 
cheek sounded all over the place, 

“Sit down! Now what'll you have?” 
“she said calmly. 

Ramussen sat down. He sat down 
like some mischievous and wholly unre- 
pentant child. He picked up the bill- 
of-fare she slammed down in front of 
him, but she knew he was not reading it. 

She knew this, because he was still 
looking at her without lifting his head— 
covertly, out of the tail of his eye. 

“Some Irish stew’d be appropriate, 
maybe,” he suggested. 

She bit her lip and went away with- 
out a word. 


swept 








But when she came back with his 
order, all the air of rollicking devil was 
gone from him. He did not look at 
her. But she heard him say under his 
breath, yet loud enough for her to hear: 

“I’m sorry—for the scene.” 

He ate his. stew slowly, unhurriedly 
and yet with no show of bravado or of 
facing out a bad matter. He sat there 
quite as if he were any ordinary cus- 
tomer, as if nothing at all had happened. 
He finished at length and rummaged his 
pockets. Among his loose change he 
found a silver dollar—a newly minted 
and shining silver dollar. He left it 
by his plate, and picking up his check 
approached the cashier’s cage. But as 
he was waiting for his check, the girl 
with the red hair came up. 

“You’ve overlooked something,” she 
said. She was holding out his silver 
dollar. 

“I—that isn’t mine. 
he said. 


That’s yours,” 


“We don’t take tips here. They’re 
not allowed,” she said. 
Ramussen took the _ dollar. He 


wobbled over to the man atthe griddle. 

“You’re a good scout,” he said. 
“Here.” 

The rules about tips did not seem to 
apply to the griddle-artist. Anyway, he 
pocketed the dollar with no scruples. 

“You tell her—y’know who I mean— 
you tell her I’m comin’ back here again— 
to-morrow, and that I’m comin’ back 
different.” 

“You're on, ’bo! I’ll just do that little 
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thing,” the other said with a broad grin. 
Outside, Ramussen hailed the first 
passing taxi he encountered. 
“Shaw’s Belting-works,” he ordered. 
The taxi bumped down the 
uneven pavements, swung a 
corner and straightened out for 
the water-front. 


“Knut, ol’ boy,” Ramussen addressed 
himself as he sprawled himself at ease 
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on the cushions, “you found something —* 
just now. You hear me? You found : 
something. She’s—she’s a fine girl. 
Eh, Knut? And maybe—just maybe— 
she wouldn’t mind your going there 
again if you went decent. You hear 
that? I say maybe she wouldn’t mind 
a bit.” 

He smiled benignly through the. win- 
dow at a row of seedy old brownstone 
fronts, settled himself yet more com- 
fortably and promptly went to sleep. 















[* was ten o’clock next morning when 

Knut Ramussen again entered Kel- 
lar’s. The white-aproned gentleman 
who presided at the griddle evidently 
Temembered him, for he smiled and 
nodded as Knut came in. 

“T told her what you said,” he an- 
nounced behind his hand, with visions, 
perhaps, of other silver dollars. ; 

Knut merely scowled at this-informa- 4 
tion and sought a seat at the same table 
he had occupied the previous morning. 
A Monday morning at Kellar’s being a 
wholly different proposition from a 
Sunday morning, there was but one 
vacant seat at that table. Knut slipped 
into it. It was a different Knut who sat 
here now, too. 

He scanned the bill-of-fare between 
its not overclean celluloid covers. Some 
one set a tumbler 
of water before him. 
Perhaps it would be 
more exact to say 
















































that some one 
slammed it be- 

7/5 ‘fore him. He 
looked up 
eagerly, but 






the light in his 
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1 The bill crackled 
| in Ramussen’s fin- 
* gers. “‘There’s a 

- girl named Nellie 
Fallon, now,” the other observed. 
.... “She gets through at six.” 
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eyes flickered out at once. A dumpy, 
oldish waitress with streaks of gray in 
her hair was his present servitor. 

“Yer order?” she demanded imper- 
sonally as he hesitated. 

“Say, yesterday I was here—” he be- 
gan. 

The dumpy waitress grinned. 

“Yeh! I remember you was here,” 
she said. 

“A—a girl waited on me—a girl with 
red hair and—” 

“She has the three tables on this side 
at the lower end, week-days,” said she. 
“You was gonter have—” 

Perforce Knut ordered. He couldn’t 
have remembered, for the life of him, a 
minute later what he had ordered. He 
only knew that, whatever it was, he 
didn’t want it. He waited until it came, 
and his check -with it. Then he arose 
at once and paid his check. 

An hour later he had found a seat at 
one of those three rear tables on the 
same side. 

Again he sat perfunctorily scan- 
ning the literature between the celluloid 
covers. Again a glass of water slid to 
its place before him—slid there in a 
hauntingly disturbing manner. He 
looked up. The dumpy lady who had 
served an hour earlier stood at his el- 
bow. Knut let out a groan. 

“Say, I thought you told me”—his 
voice was childishly querulous—‘“that 
I’d find her at one of these tables down 
here.” 

“She’s been. changed over again to 
the tables she looks out for Sunday,” 
came the prompt and discouraging in- 
formation. 

He pushed back his chair and reached 
for his hat. 

“It’s pretty stuffy down this end of the 
place. I guess I’ll go up front,” he 
announced. 

“She’ll be tendin’ these tables down 
here if you do,” was the curt reply. ‘So 
what’s the use. Wake up! She aint 
goin’ to wait on you again—not if she 
knows it.” 

He seemed not to hear her. But she 
noticed he did not attempt to sit at one 
of the front tables or at any other table. 
He walked toward the door, his head 
bent, his lips set. But at the door he 
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swerved suddenly to that griddle with 
the blue gas-flames beneath it and the 
sizzling “wheats” browning on it. He 
was holding a two-dollar bill conspicu- 
ously and carelessly in his fingers when 
the man in attendance looked up. 

‘What time do the girls get off here?” 
Knut asked, as if he were merely 
casually interested. 

“Oh, diffrent times. Some at three, 
some at six, some at—” 
The bill crackled 

fingers. 

“There’s a girl named Nellie Fallon, 
now,” the other observed, “‘—red-headed, 
she is, and freckled across the nose. 
She gets through at six.” 

The bill changed hands. 


in Ramussen’s 


At ten minutes past six she came out. 

She was quite alone. Knut stepped 
out of his sheltering doorway. She 
stopped stock still. 

“You knew I’d see you sometime, even 
if it had to be like this,” he said quietly. 
“T knew it?) Why did I know'it?” 

“There was a reason why you knew 
it. Shall I tell you that reason?” 

She flushed. She turned away her 
head, but she gave him no answer. 
Then she moved down the shabby street. 
He fell into step beside her. 

“Just how far do you think you can 
trot along with me?” she asked, with an 
attempt at cold scorn that fell rather 
flat. 

“To the end of the voyage,” said he. 
“You are the mate I’d like to sign for 
that trip.” 

Something of undeniable sincerity in 
the deep voice made her look at him 
quickly. Being a woman, she read the 
look in his eyes like an open book—sure- 
ly, with Mother Eve’s certainty of intui- 
tion. : 

None the less she laughed mockingly. 

“Yes! That sounds fine. What do 
you know of me?” 

“Enough—all I want to know or have 
to know.” 

She-laughed again. 

“You toddle along now,” she advised. 

“Surely I will. I'll toddle along with 
you.” 

“No, without me,” she said. 

“You know I wont do that.” 
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there. I knew you were the Knut 
Ramussen who’d done all those 
eth things they’d cracked you up 
aK 
yn 


“Do I? ..Well, you »\ 
wait and see.” \ 

“Yesterday morning, 
when I played the fool 
and kissed you—”’ 

He paused. 

“Go on. ° You’re aching to 
tell it. So tell it.” 

“Yesterday morning back 
there, when I jumped 
up and kissed you, 
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so for doing.” 

“Oho!” said he. 

“And the kiss I gave 
you. back was—was just 
for what you’d done, just 
because you were a brave 
man who wasn’t afraid of 
death or anything.” 













At last he got up. 







what did you do?” (7 think PS is “And what fol- 
“Well, what did I being a silly fool y VJ lowed — the 
do?” and say good-by to little tap you 

















handed me; 
a) what was that 
for?” 

“That was because 
you were fresh,” she 
said. ‘Before peo- 
ple,” she added, 

half under her 
breath. 

“Now, maybe 
that’s the truth, od he 
mused. sag almost 
think it is. But I 
don’t think it’s the 


“You kissed me her’ ns said 
back. That’s why ay: 
I’m here. You knew I'd 
come. You knew that all 
that pretending you didn’t 
want to wait on me wouldn’t 
amount to anything. You knew 
I’d find you and talk to you and 
claim you, ‘just the same. You 
knew all that.” 





















whole truth. I 
want to think, I’m going 
to think, part of that kiss, 
some little part of it, was 
just for me myself, irrespective of 
what the Sunday papers happened 
to say of me just because other 
news happened to be scarce. I 
want you to let me think that. Oh, 

I’ll sit up.and beg any amount 
of time real patient and real 
conventional-like, if you'll 

















She did not an- ef S 
swer him. They (<= 
walked half a block 












in silence. i.e | let me think that.” 
“Let me tell you tr Sie 
who I am and what I am,” said he. HEY had come to a little square, and 
“My name’s Knut Ramussen.” in the square was a bit of park with 
“I knew that. I was reading about benches and a boarded-up fountain. 
you in the paper yesterday morning when “Sit down here,” said she. “Let’s 





you came in. I’d just seen your picture finish it up now.” 
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' They sat on one of the cold benches. 
They had the bit of park quite to them- 
selves. 

“Supposing I am all you think I am, 
all you wanted me to be,” said she. 
“Suppose I have done nothing so very 
wrong in my life. But suppose I am 
married. Suppose I am married to a man 
who isn’t brave—just a man who is sick 
and looks to me for support, but who’s 
good, oh, very, very good in his way, 
Suppose—no, wait! Wait! Hear me 
through! Suppose ’way back in my mind, 
like most women, I had somewhere a 
hazy picture of a man who was big and 
strong and unafraid and did things like 
the things they tell about your doing in 
that Sunday paper. Suppose—suppose 
a man like that came into Kellar’s one 
morning when I was just a little more 
tired of life than usual ; suppose he—he 
wasn’t quite himself and—-and kissed 
me, and things followed as they have 
followed, and I was—was—oh, tired, 
very tired, and part, just a wee little 
part, of that kiss he got back was for 
himself as well as for the fine, splendid 
things he’d done. What would you do 
then? That’s what I want to know. 
What would you do then?” 

For a long time Knut Ramussen sat 
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there on the little bench beside her star- 
ing at a muddy pool of melted snow- 
water with the flash and twinkle of the 
street-lights flashing from its surface. 
At last he got up. 

“T think I’d just say I was sorry for 
being a silly fool and say good-by to 
her,” he said slowly. “I hope that’s what 
I’d do. Yes, I should try very hard to 
do that—just that. Good-by!” 

He looked at her steadily for a time; 
then he took a long breath and turned 
resolutely away. He started back the 
way they had come. 

He had reached one of the openings 
in the iron fence that enclosed the little 
park when footsteps came pattering 
after him and fingers closed on his coat- 
sleeve. 

“T said,” came the girl’s voice, indis- 
tinct from her quickened breathing, 
“suppose all I was telling you was so. 
And that’s all it was—supposing. It 
wasn’t enough that you were good-look- 
ing and brave and had done the things 
you had. I wanted to know, too, if 
you were just plain good.” 

She held him off at arm’s-length, her 
eyes sweeping him from head to foot in 
shining approval. 

“You'll do,” she announced. 
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és ARY ought to marry,” said 
M Mary’s mother as she served 
i. | the second cups of tea. 
“Heaven help the man!” 
Mary’s paternal grandmother. 
“He isn’t our client,” Mary’s maternal 
grandmother protested. ‘Besides, he 
might like it.” 
“T don’t know why you are all glaring 
at me,” the family solicitor observed. 
Mary had adopted him from her baby- 














prayed 


hood as a father or big brother—they 
still disputed which. “It isn’t my 
fault.” 

“That’s just like a man!” Mary’s 
paternal grandmother cried indignantly. 
“Ever since that coward Adam ate the 
apples and blamed Eve!” 

“And it is your fault,” Mary’s mater- 
nal grandmother declared. 

“In what way?” he wanted to know. 

“In a dozen ways,” said Mary’s 





mother. “For one, if you had married 
and had an eligible son, he would prob- 
ably have suited Mary.” 

“Tf I had married,” he objected vig- 
orously, “and had a dozen eligible sons, 
none of them would have been old 
enough for Mary.” 

“Umph!” said Mary’s paternal 
grandmother. ‘“You’re forty—what?” 

“Forty-nothing,” he replied with some 
asperity. “You know that very well.” 

“When you pass forty,” she retorted, 
“you drop birthdays. At sixty you 
scramble to pick them up again.” 

“At twenty,” said Mary’s maternal 
grandmother, “you pick up sweethearts. 
At five-and-twenty you begin to drop 
them. Mary is twenty-four next week.” 
She shook her forefinger at the family 
solicitor. “She. hasn’t even begun the 
’ picking up, thanks to you. You keep her 
off Tom Tiddler’s ground pretty care- 


fully!” 

“Me!” cried the family solicitor. 
“My dear lady! What have I got to do 
with it?” 


“Don’t ‘dear’ me!” the old. lady told 
him tartly. ‘You wont flatter me off 
speaking my mind, as you ought to know 
by this time. I say that if Mary is an 
old maid, it will be your fault. If she 
hadn’t you to play with, she’d soon find 
a marriageable plaything.” 

“If that’s what you’re all driving 
at—” he began indignantly. 

“T shouldn’t put it quite like that,” 
Mary’s paternal grandmother soothed 
him. “If Mary hadn’t had you to play 
with in her flapper days, she’d probably 
have found an wnmarriageable play- 
thing; and how Janet would have man- 
aged her without you, goodness only 
knows! But now she’s older and a little 
wiser, don’t you think it’s time she 
thought of marriage, Frank?” 

“That’s what Mother meant,” Mary’s 
mother stated pacifically. 

“IT meant he was a fool!” Mary’s 
mother’s mother snapped. “He’s the 
only person she'll listen to. Instead of 


trotting her out like a baby who’s just 
escaped from her perambulator, he ought 
to make her marry. 
woman’s for!” ; 
“Then you’d better make her your- 
selves,” he retorted. 


That’s what a 


“That’s what a 
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woman’s women are for, apparently! I 
suppose she could marry if she wanted 
to. It seems that she doesn’t.” 

“While she gets all the theaters and 
outings and chocolates and gewgaws she 
wants from you, she doesn’t want any- 
one else. Don’t frown at me, Janet. I 


never was one to push Truth down her 


well. He knows it’s true. So do you. 
If he weren’t here, you’d say so.” 

“You might give the lady a decent fig- 
leaf!” the co-grandmother advised. 
“Decently attired, Frank, Truth is this: 
Mary has remained a child too long. 
It’s time she grew up. You're the only 
person in the wide world who has any 
real influence over her. She wouldn’t 
own it, and perhaps you don’t realize it, 
but you have. Turn your eyes to matri- 
mony ; and for goodness’ sake turn them 
in a suitable quarter. Mary’s a handful 
for some one; and it’s you who’ve made 
a spoiled child of her. You must find 
some one who'll go on spoiling her, and 
who can manage her at the same time, 
just as you’ve done.” 

“It seems to me,” he said in cold 
anger, “that all I need do is to remove 
the detrimental. You can do the turning 
of eyes yourselves. Marriages may be 
made in heaven ; but arranged ones have 
a knack of getting into the lower courts! 
I sha’n’t help any there! The truth 
is—” He shut his mouth to keep some- 
thing in. 

“Never mind the fig-leaf!” the mater- 
nal grandmother counseled him. “We 
love nature.” 

“A pack of cackling hens!’’ he said, 
as if the statement relieved him. 

“With one little hen-chicken to run 
after,” Mary’s mother excused them. 
“Your chicken too, my dear man! It’s 
always been you who kept her out of the 
duck-pond; and you always will. I 
sha’n’t ask you to do anything, because 
you'll do it now, even if you say you 
wont. Come! Help us to marry Mary 
happily.” 

“I’m hanged if I will!” he refused 
furiously. “And what’s more, I’m 
hanged if I let you drive the child into 
it against her wishes. You aren’t com- 
petent to choose for her. You say your- 
selves that you haven’t been able to man- 
age her. Why? Because you don’t un- 
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derstand her. Hens with a little duck- 
ling to bring up! And you say that I 
managed her. Why? Because I do un- 
derstand her. She—” 
“Hush!” her mother entreated. 
she comes!” 
? 


“Here 


ARY followed the announcement— 
a big, merry, well-looking young 

lady, laughing and showing two rows of 
white teeth. The family solicitor had 
taken her to the dentist regularly since 
she was ten, just as he had arranged her 
schooling and other concerns after her 
father died. 

“Hullo!” she greeted them. ‘“Preach- 
ing a sermon, Frank?” 

“The text isn’t mine, kid,’ he told 
her. 

“What is it?” she wanted to know. 
“My misdeeds?” 

“The crowning one,” he said. 

“Gracious! You’re counsel for the 
defense, of course?” 

“Fellow-prisoner!” he corrected. 
“Your ancestresses can tell you about it. 
I’m going.” 

“No,” she denied. 
What’s the charge?” 

“Mary ought to marry,” 


“You aren't! 


he stated 
with a frown of defiance at the older 
ladies. 

“Oh!” Mary cried. “Let’s go out and 


prepare my defense. ‘The court will 
grant us so much indulgence, I hope?” 
She bowed to her ancestresses with mock 
dignity. “Come along, old man. I 
want to show you something in the gar- 
den. I believe the gardener’s planted 
potatoes instead of bulbs.” She took 
his arm and whisked him out. ‘The 
charge is an old one,” she told him as 
they reached the garden. “I’m quite 
used to it. The defense is: ‘If Mary 
wants to marry, she probably — will.’ 
Don’t you think so, old man?” 

“Very probably, kid,’ he agreed. 
“But their point is that Mary ought to 
want to, and doesn’t.” 

‘How do you know she doesn’t,” the 
girl inquired gayly. ‘Oh, never mind 
about the garden. They’re bulbs, all 
right; and if they aren’t, I don’t care. 
Let’s go down the lane. The charge is 
that the criminal Mary ought to marry. 
Her defense is that if she wanted to, she 
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probably would. Your objection is that 
she doesn’t want to. How do you know 
she doesn’t, my wise old counsel ?” 

“T suppose,” he said slowly, “I forget 
that you’re grown up, my dear. I’ve 
looked upon you as still the little kiddie 
who brought all her secrets to me.” 

“All that I tell anybody! I do. If 
ever [ am going to marry anyone, you 
shall know first. You needn’t look curi- 
ous. There’s nothing to tell at present— 
not for me, I mean. You look as if you 
had a lot to tell. What have they been 
saying? That you ought to influence 
me to do the desperate deed.” 

“That’s it,” he owned. 

“And you said you wouldn’t ?” 

But of course, if you 
wanted my advice about anyone—” 

“Tf I didn’t know what to answer any- 
one without advice,” the girl suggested, 
“T ought to answer no, don’t you 
think ?” 


HE drew a deep breath. 

“You solve my problem, kid,” he 
told her. ‘You no longer need me to 
look after you. I can go away, as they 
wish.” 

“Go away!” She clung tightly to his 
arm. ‘Why, whatever should I do with- 
out you? They must be mad!” 

“There’s considerable method in their 
madness,” he assured her. “It’s like 
this: Ill put it in your Grandmother 
Johnson’s way. She says that if I didn’t 
take you out and give you things, you’d 
look round for some one who would. 
‘If she hadn’t you to play with, she’d 
soon find a marriageable plaything,’ In 
other words, I’ve been a useful foster- 
father—” 

“Foster-brother, 
old.” 

“You always said I was.” 

“T was only teasing. I don’t think 
you’re a bit old, really.” 

“Kind little kid! They own I’ve 
kept the little chicken ‘out of the duck- 
pond’ while—” 

“Such a lot of duck-ponds! Such a 
naughty little chicken! Wasn’t she?” 

“Yes. Bless her! I’ve been a useful 
foster-whatever-you-like while she was a 
chicken. Now she’s grown up. So her 
foster-father—” 


boy. You're not 
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“They're absolutely catty!” the girl cried. “As if I’d let the man who’s been father and brother and everything stand aside! 
| had 


They mayn’'t realize What you've done for me, but J do. . . . . I do, Frank dear! 
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“Brother, Frank dear!” 

She squeezed his arm again. 

“So her foster-brother ought to stand 
aside and leave her to find her natural 
protector.” 

“They're absolutely catty!” the girl 
cried. ‘As if I’d let the man who’s been 
father and brother and everything stand 
aside! Zhey mayn’t realize what you’ve 
done for me, but J do 
Frank dear!” 

“Thank you! I’m afraid they’re right, 
kid. Mary ought to marry, and I must 
not stand in her light. She’ll be a rip- 


ping wife for some one.” 


HEY walked on for a long time in 

silence. 

“Somebody might think so,” she said 
at last, “if she wanted him very much, 
and he wanted her very much; but I 
don’t suppose anyone else will ever think 
so much of me as you do—or be as nice 
to me as you have been. So I shouldn’t 
be satisfied with him. You see, I’m 
rather used to being spoiled.” 

“So they said! I think your husband 
would like to spoil you, kid.” 

“But he wouldn’t spoil me as satis- 
factorily as you do. I’ve grown up to 
your particular way of spoiling, and I 
shouldn’t like any other. Besides, he 
wouldn’t be able to manage me! You 
couldn’t, if I didn’t let you! You see, 
I’m used to your keeping me out of 
duck-ponds, and I don’t mind, if I say 
I do!” She laughed. “I should give 
anyone else an awful time, Frank!” 

He shook his head. 

“But I should!” she went on. ‘Well, 
I’ll tell you when there’s anyone else. 
At present there isn’t. So there’s no 
need for you to go away. If you,do, 
I shall rush straight into a duck-pond 
and drown myself. See?” 

“T see,” he agreed thoughtfully. 
“But their point is that there never will 
be anyone else, while I stay here and 
monopolize you; and while I stay, I 
shall. You’ve become Othello’s occupa- 
tion. Do .you realize what constant 
comrades we are, kid?” 

“You just spoil me,” she told him. 
“I expect anyone else wouldn’t. Bother 
anyone else! I like being spoiled by 
you ; and now I’m grown up—I suppose 
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I am?—TI rather think I’d like to spoil 
you a little! It’s my turn. You sha’n’t 
go away—unless you want to be rid of 
me?” 

She smiled at him. Their eyes were 
almost on a level. He was not a little 
man, but Mary was unusually tall for a 
woman. 

“Only for your good,” he assured her. 
“Mary ought to marry, you know. It’s 
what a woman is for.” 

She laughed and_ shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“How about a man?” she inquired. 
“You’ve no business to preach! It 
seems to me that I am the obstacle who 
ought to be removed from the path of a 
persistent bachelor !’’ 

“A man and a woman are different,” 
he asserted rather lamely. “If a woman 
doesn’t marry—” He paused. 

“You did well to stop,” she assured 
him. ‘You wouldn’t insult your pal by 
suggesting that she should marry just 
to get a provider. Frank, let’s talk 
straight. It would be hell—” 

“Hush, dear!” 

“Oh! I’m not a baby who mustn’t 
say naughty words! I’m grown-up. It 
would be /e// to me to marry a man if 
I didn’t want him. If a man whom 
Mary really wants ever asks Mary to 
marry him, ‘Mary ought to marry.’ If 
she doesn’t, she oughtn’t ; and she wont! 
Fifty mothers and grandmothers can’t 
make her—or one silly old friend! 
Don’t you dare say another word about 
going away and deserting me. It gives 
me cold shivers to think of such a thing. 
You'll have to take me out to-night to 
compose my feelings. I think it had 
better be vaudeville, don’t you? Mary 
ought to be cheered up!” 

She shook him by the arm, but he didé 
not smile. ‘And I think,” she added, 
“Mary ought to cheer you up. Can’t 
I, old man? They think everything of 
you, really. Even old Grandmummy 
Johnson! Don’t worry about what they 
said.” 

“I’m not,” he stated. “I was a bit 
annoyed at the time; but that’s over. 
My trouble is that they’re right. My 
friendship stands in your way, kid.” 

“Way to where?” she wanted to know. 

“To matrimony,” he answered. 
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“ATOW,” she inquired, “do you think 
I’m the sort to look out for a 
husband ?” 

“No,” he said at once, “I don't. 
He’ll have to win you; and it will be a 
hard winning ; but some one ought to be 
trying ; and I don’t give him a chance.” 

“Poof! I don’t want that sort of 
man. It will have to be some one who 
will take the trouble to insist on having 
his chance, and wont be kept out—some 
one who will monopolize me as you do, 
some one as nice as you; and I don’t 
believe anyone is! I’m not going to let 
my pal go away to make an opening for 
some laggard who doesn’t want me half 
so much as—perhaps you don’t?” She 
clutched his arm. ‘Do you mean ‘Frank 
ought to marry; and Mary’s the detri- 
mental’? Truly, now?” 

“Truly no,” he said quietly. ‘Cer- 
tainly not, dear kid. I sha’n’t ever 
marry. I have made you this old 
Othello’s occupation. I was very happy 
with it, Mary; but I sha’n’t be now. I 
shall feel that I am no longer any use 
to you. I hope I have been, kid?” 

“Oh!” the girl cried. “You have 
been! And you are! In future I am 
going to be of use to you too. Don’t 
you see what a lot I have to pay back? 
Don’t you think, if Mary feels like that, 
she ought mot to marry anyone else?” 

The solicitor looked at her quickly. 
She turned away when he looked, but he 
put his hand under her chin and turned 
her face back again. 

“If Mary feels like that,” he said 
huskily, “I think Mary ought to marry 
me!” 

Mary dropped her cheek against his 
hand and laughed a little; but he found 
her cheek wet. 

“T think so too!’ she told him. 

“T always did think so,”’ she confessed 
some time later, “but you and everyone 
else seemed to have made up your minds 
that I was too young.” 

“That I was too old,” he corrected. 

“T am the judge of that, sir! I con- 
sider you the exact age.” 

“Your ancestresses wont!” he said 
ruefully. “This will be the greatest 
shock they have ever had. I am sure 
they have never dreamed of anything of 
the sort.” 
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“So am I!” Mary agreed. ‘They 
will be sorry for you! But I’m not. 
I fancy you'll like it!” 

“So do I, kid. They wont pity me. 
It’s you they’ll be sorry for.” 

“T expect they’ll be sorry for both of 
us,” she summarized. ‘‘Never mind! 
We'll be glad! Let’s have a jolly after- 
noon before we go and face the—the 
bagpipes !”’ 


cas jolly afternoon ran into the dusk 
of evening. The ancestresses had 
almost finished dinner when Mary and 
Mary’s lover came home. 

“IT hope,” Mary’s mother observed 
severely, “the defense for your lateness 
is prepared, if the other isn’t. The soup 
is cold, and the joint is lukewarm, and 
I suppose you are starving?” 

“Now, did he ever starve me, when he 
took me out?” Mary demanded. ‘We 
had a divine tea at—where was it, 
Frank ?” 

“T don’t know,” he admitted. 

“Perhaps you know what you had?” 
Mary’s paternal grandmother suggested 
sarcastically. 

“Oh, yes!” Mary said. “Nectar and 
ambrosia, or something of the sort! We 
were so busy preparing the defense that 
we didn’t notice.” 

“And I suppose,” Mary’s maternal 
grandmother said severely, “you don’t 
know what the defense is either?” 

“We are inclined to think there isn’t 
any,” the family solicitor answered for 
her. “We have decided that Mary 
ought to marry—” He paused impress- 
ively. ‘—Me,” he concluded with the 
air of a man ready to fight to the death. 

“Him!” Mary cried, as if she were 
prepared to perish by his side. 

“You don’t suppose we dreamed of 
anyone else,” said Mary’s paternal 
grandmother, “do you?” 

Mary’s maternal grandmother put up 
her eyeglasses—surveyed them severely. 

“You might as well have done it of 
your own accord,” she said, “instead of 
waiting till we made you! You have 
been in love with each other for ten 
years |” 

“And that, my dears,” said Mary’s 
mother, “is the reason why Mary ought 
to marry!” 


” 
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What 
the 





In 
IANA LESTER finds herself 
D in an amazing position when 
this story opens—mistress of 
a high-class London gambling-house. 
For her mother had long been dead, 
and her father had become infatuated 
with a Mrs. Dasset, proprietress of the 
gambling-house in question. And now 
her father suddenly marries Mrs. Dasset 
and departs with her for a Riviera 
honeymoon, directing Diana to stay at 
Mrs. Dasset’s place until their return. 
“You know the way it’s run,” Mrs. Das- 
set tells her. “All I want you to do is 
to see it goes on running. Madam Yvonne 
is there, of course; she’ll do all the re- 
ceiving and so on. You can just walk 
around and make yourself pleasant.” 

Diana perforce accepts for the mo- 
ment; she has no other place to go. 
Soon thereafter the police raid the place, 
and Diana helps handsome Hugh Car- 
ton, a Member of Parliament, to escape. 

Carton takes Diana to his own apart- 
ment for the night and next day sends 
her to her aunt, Mrs. Wiston. When, 
however, Diana reaches that lady’s 
house, a servant informs her that Mrs. 
Wiston is ill. 

So Diana has to give up this refuge; 
she is afraid to go back to Carton be- 
cause she has been too much taken with 
him. She is alone—‘on her own.” 

Diana finds a cheap boarding-house 
and employment as a shopgirl. One 
night she comes upon the figure of a 
young man lying prostrate in the hall 
of her boarding-house. She finds he has 
fainted from hunger; and taking him 
to her room, she shares her small store 
of food with him. This young man, 
Philip Duran, and Diana become friends. 

Things do not go well at the shop, 
however. A floor-walker named Barzen 
is attracted by her beauty and makes 
unpleasant advances to her. Finally she 
is obliged to repel him violently and— 
just in the nick of time, Hugh happens 
into the shop. 

Carton insists that Diana give up her 
employment in this hateful place. He 
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motors her out in the country to a 
pleasant inn, and there they talk things 
over. As a result, Hugh persuades his 
sister, Violet Drayton, to give his pro- 
tégée employment as a “companion.” 
For he has fallen in love with Diana. 
Diana, too, knows that she loves Car- 
ton. What she does not know is the 
fact that Carton is already married. And 
so, when he comes to see her at Violet’s 
house, Diana quite innocently lures him, 
against his will, into a kiss and an em- 
brace. It is only after this has happened 
that Violet says to her: “Hughie was 
married sixteen years ago to one of the 
}arways, Lady Hermione Farrel. They 
separated ages ago, but Hermione wont 
let Hughie get a divorce. She’s a Catho- 
lic, you see; so poor old Hughie is free 
and yet chained. Rough luck, isn’t it?” 


PPALLED at the situation, Diana 
leaves Mrs. Drayton’s and returns 
to her boarding-house. Philip Duran is 
there, she finds; and both for his sake 
and hers, she determines to leave—de- 
cides, in fact, to seek her father in Nice. 
So Diana crosses to the Continent and 
spends her remaining funds on a journey 
to Nice—only to find, when she arrives, 
that her father and her stepmother have 
left for South America. ‘Terrified at her 
situation, Diana goes to the station wait- 
ing-room and iries to think what to do. 

Meanwhile Carton has tried to per- 
suade his wife to divorce him but in vain. 
He then makes up his mind to give up 
everything in England and seek distrac- 
tion abroad. And so it happens that he 
comes upon Diana in that station wait- 
ing-room at Nice. 

They sup together, and afterward, 
outside under the stars, seek to decide 
upon the future. ‘“You—you are my 
life, the very breath of it, the essence of 
it,” Diana tells Hugh at length. “I 
can’t live without you.” 

“T love you,’”’ he replies. 
loved no woman save you.” 

“Then we belong!’ Di exclaims. And 
on these terms they decide their future. 


“T have 
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CHAPTER XVI 


| a (O they took a little house and 
lived happy ever after,” Di 
—— said gayly. 

Hugh and she were surveying their 
new purchase. 

“Sure you wont be hored, so far out?” 
Hugh asked anxiously. 

“With you?” 

Di examined the interior of the little 
pink-walled villa with rapture. 

“It might have been furnished and 
built just for us,” she said solemnly. 

It was a dear little place with its 
cool, tiled floors and green shutters and 
its sloping old garden crammed with 
flowers. 

Di had seen it one day when they had 
been motoring, and after that one 
glimpse the hotel suite had seemed a 
prison-house. 

“Let’s take the fairy villa,” she had 
begged, ‘“‘and’”—a rose-flush dyed her 
face—“‘really settle down. Belovedest! 
I’ll keep house. I can do it beautifully, 
and not a bit expensively; I can, hon- 
estly, and it will be so real—just as if 
we were married in name as well as 
every other way!” 

Hugh had bought the villa for her two 
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weeks later, and after a tragic farewell 
to the proprietress of the exclusive little 
hotel where they had been staying, they 
had set out to drive to ‘‘our house” and 
take over possession. 

They wandered around the garden 
hand in hand. Di was in love with 
everything, from the tortoise who was 
ponderously eating every new shoot he 
could see, to the bathroom taps and the 
linen-cupboard. 

A sword of remorse twisted suddenly 
in Hugh’s heart as he watched her 
changing face. One moment she was 
absorbed in the piles of table-linen, 
counting each thing over with infinite 
housewifely zeal; another instant, -and 
she was laughing up at him over the 
puppy’s ridiculous gambols, her cheek 
pressed against his sleeve, her fingers 
twined in his. 

Her intense preoccupation in all the 
little household appointments made him 
wince. He imagined her in her right- 
ful position; he tried to see her in his 
own home, the home which he longed 
with increasing desire to give to her, 
the home which belonged to her. 

He looked for a minute with scornful 
intolerance at the little bright room with 
its chintz hangings, its pretty, imitation 
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“old” furniture, and then at the flowers 
quivering in the golden heat. A vision 
came to him of his own place, of its 
wide rooms, its time-stained walls, its 
stretching park and sunken rose-gardens 
walled in with age-old walls of yew. 
That should have been Di’s setting—not 
this colored dolls’-house built on foreign 
soil. 

An anger which was consuming in its 
wildness shook him for a moment as he 
remembered his wife. He had again 
implored her to free him, sent his solic- 
itors to her with offers of munificent 
generosity. She refused to set him free. 

He had paid for every tawdry deed of 
his life, every second-rate pleasure he 
had taken wantonly, during. those two 
months with Di. Remorse had never 
quite left him. He loved too much to 
get free from it; he would never do so. 


~ igaee yet everything had been so easy. 
Di had suffered no smallest slight. 

They had gone straight to the hotel 
where Hugh had always stayed. The 
old proprietress had welcomed him de- 
lightedly, had questioned nothing. Di 
was the little bride ; it was all so obvious, 
so simple. No one came who knew 
either of them; all the small hotel 
revolved round them and spoiled them. 

“Madame’s” new dresses, lovely gifts 
from Hugh, were deferentially com~- 
mented upon by the old waiter. 

Di blossomed like a flower which has 
needed sunshine,.in her new -happiness. 

New prettinesses became hers. ‘The 
chiffony frocks and big hats, the string 
of pearls Hugh gave her, added to the 
new attractiveness. She developed a 
certain distinctive charm. 

Her utter absorption in Hugh was 
amazing—her complete unselfishness 
with regard to him. 

“You spoil me,” he said to her humbly 
one day. 

“Tt’s so divine to have the right to,” 
she told him, leaning against him. “You 
don’t know how sweet it is to feel that 
only me—/, I mean—can put up a hand 
and put your hair straight when it’s 
ruffed; that only I know in. which 
drawer you keep your ‘hankies;’ that 
only I know how to smooth the headache 
you get between your eyes. Women are 
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made like that, I think,’ she added 
quaintly. “They have to have some one 
to spoil, to make them really happy. 
Anyway, I have, and it’s you; and you 
belong to me, and you aren’t ever to 
forget it!” 

She had a little way of throwing him 
passionate love-speeches mixed up with 
ordinary sentences. She held him by 
countless little bonds. 

He who had been adored by subtle 
women, beautiful women, exotic women, 
and never been wholly satisfied by any 
of them, found ultimate, complete soul- 
satisfaction in Diana, who never made a 
conscious effort to attract, who was not 
subtle, certainly not beautiful, and abso- 
lutely natural. Yet to her his whole 
heart went out; for her all the selfish 
capriciousness of his nature was subdued. 

The days which, until Di’s advent in 
his life, had always seemed boring 
despite their plenitude of amusement, 
were filled now in reading to Di, watch- 
ing her, gardening with her, helping her 
to keep house. : 

He learned respect for women through 
this child-woman whom he could not 
marry. 


ITTER distaste for his past life came 
upon him when, in the evenings, they 
sat in the garden, Di’s head against his 
knee, and talked together. There was 
something boyishly direct about Di’s out- 
look on life; there was nothing small in 
her. Love taught her the wisdom years 
had not yet had time to give her. 

When Hugh went off for a day into 
the town, she neither asked him before 
he started when he would be back, nor 
requested to know upon his return where 
he had been. As a result, he promptly 
told her. He would describe his sets at 
tennis, and Di would glow with interest 
and then pour out her innocent news of 
the day’s doings; and later on, when 
everything had been discussed, Hugh 
would yawn, splendidly tired out by all 
his exercise, and then catch her up in his 
arms and carry her so up through the 
garden. 

The outside world, the world that 
meant London, had ceased to exist for 
them. Hugh occasionally wrote to his 
solicitors for news, and then a great 











budget of letters and papers would 
arrive. He gave them all to Di to read; 
the bills terrified her, while Hugh looked 
at them and laughed. 

The thought of money made him write 
again to his solicitors and order them to 
draw up a settlement for Di. He hated 
having to mention her name to them, 
though he knew them to be discreet ; but 
shame flared up in him at having to 
place her in such a position, and then 
one glance from her eyes, one glance of 
clear, happy love, blotted out all other 
feeling from him. 

Whatever the moral respect of their 
act might be, it had drawn out all that 
was best, highest in both of them. 


UGH wrote to Cosmo Lester. It 
was a letter he loathed to write, and 
yet he knew ought to be written. 

The answer was a demand for a large 
sum of money, a few philosophic remarks 
on the subject of waning affection and 
the necessity for financial assurance, and 
a report on the climate of Valparaiso, 
which spot Lester stated had been, in his 
opinion, the last the Creator had chosen 
to make; as such, it had none of the 
advantages of earlier-designed health 
resorts. 

Hugh burned the letter, sent the 
money demanded, and understood, per- 
haps for the first time, what a misery 
Di’s earlier life must have been. 

Little by little she told him everything, 
and, amazing to relate, little by little he 
too told her of his past life. 

He told her the truth of his marriage, 
and knew that she. did not draw away 
from him; and at the end he said to her: 

‘Do you forgive me for it?” 

Perfect understanding must bring for- 
giveness. Di forgave as she would have 
forgiven even cruelty to herself. She 
loved so much, that she could never fail 
Hugh. She saw him as he was, and 
loved him for his very weaknesses. 

They were both human, fortunately. 
Their love did not wrench them away 
from their normality. Di grew cross 
when Hugh was impatient, and they 
quarreled frigidly over the dismissal of 
Maria, the French cook, whom Hugh 
accused of base deceit and whom Di 
defended. She had become accustomed 
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to lax honesty through long dealing with 
her father, and Maria’s deft pilfering 
neither escaped her gaze nor angered 
her exceedingly. 

Hugh sulked, and Di went about 
whistling blithely. Her singing master 
came in the afternoon, and Di, from 
sheer desire to hurt, sang the songs Hugh 
loved best, well aware that he was 
sitting, still sulking, behind the big 
magnolia tree. Her voice was really 
beautiful, and because she loved, it held 
that nameless, wonderful attraction 
called personal magnetism. She gave, 
from her own heart and soul, the mem- 
ories of her own great love to those who 
listened. 

Little Monsieur Braski, a Russian, a 
friend of her old master’s in London, 
was enraptured. Di kept him to tea, 
conscious of Hugh’s consequent annoy- 
ance, and kept him until dinner-time for 
that same reason. 

When at last Hugh and she were 
alone, after dinner was over, she rose. 

“I’m so tired,” she said politely. ‘I 
think, if you don’t mind, I will go to 
bed.” 

Hugh held the door for her punctil- 
iously. He would have liked to shake 
her wildly as she passed, small and 
serene, before him. 

He went back to his long chair before 
the open French window and glowered 
at the sweet loveliness of the night. 

Di required firm handling, he decided 
disagreeably. He had been perfectly 
right to dismiss the infernal servant, 
and Di must recognize that. He should 
certainly not make any effort to bring 
about a reconciliation; that must come 
from Di. 

Di was standing by her open window. 
A very queer little smile made her lips 
tilt for an instant as she remembered 
the expression in Hugh’s eyes when he 
had held the door for her, 

All men were children really. 

And if they were children, they 
needed forgiving. She slipped a white 
silk dressing-gown over her nightdress 
and ran noiselessly downstairs. 

The door was still open. Hugh’s 
long figure was visible in the half-light. 

Di walked lightly across the room. 
He did not hear her. 
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She leaned over the back of his 


chair and put both hands beneath his § 


chin and tilted his face up. 

“I’m sorry, darlingest,” she whis- 
pered, the little smile still quivering 
on her lips. 

He swung round and caught her 
wholly in his arms. The fragrant 
slenderness of her clinging hands 
went through him like a flame. & 

“Tt was all my fault, sweet- 
heart,” he said swiftly. He put 
her in the big chair and knelt 
beside her. “You'll have 
to be firm with me 
about things,” he 
said, his cheek close 
to hers, “and not /; 
let me bully you. 

Do you hear, little 
love ?”’ 


CHAPTER XVII 


HERE have 
been, there may 
be, great lovers 

who hold their happi- 
ness such a sacred 
thing that neither time 
nor the tame exigencies 
of humdrum life can 
touch it. There are 
geniuses in every single 
art of existence, but they 
stand alone ;.for the ma- 
jority of people happi- 
ness becomes, after a § 
time, merely a matter of 
habit. The radiance 
goes ; the pulsing glory 4 
fades— first indefi- 
nitely, but later, lit- 
tle by little, into 
deadly sureness. 

Perhaps, for most 
of us, obsessed by the 


mance, believes his love the one eternal 
love which has ever been; it is, in his 
eyes, when he at first adores, a thing 
of immortality. 
If, when the first tiny tarnish comes 
on it, he does not see it, when the 
stains grow darker he will not notice 
them. The habit of being happy has 
cast its shadow over the first exquisite 
radiance, and it is only when, sud- 
denly, the veil of complacence, of 
comfortable boredom, is torn from his 
eyes that he sees love has long since 
left him and that the happiness he 
had endured so smugly has not been 
happiness for long months, but just 
his own blind acceptance of an ex- 
istence he has taught the woman he 
loved to accept because it suited his 
convenience. 
While the golden weather lasted, 
while the nights were as those 
stolen from the courts of heaven, 


needs of ourselves, Di, from sheer desire to hurt, sang the songs Hugh loved best, well aware 
our ambitions, happi- that he was sitting, still sulking, behind the big magnolia tree. 


ness obtains some of 


its wonder from its very transientness ; 
and we cling to it with such pathetic 
desperation of joy just because it may 


elude our grasp so easily. 


Every real lover, mercifully for ro- 


Hugh believed that no lover in the world 
had ever loved as he loved Di. He was 
utterly content, being of strenuous ac- 
tion as he was, to let. her order their 
existence. She filled the day fcr him as 
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she chose; he was content it should be 
sO. 
He taught her to drive a car, insisted 
on her taking her singing seriously. 
Their days were always full until a time 
came when Hugh sprained his foot and 
was chained to the garden. 

During that unfortunate event it 
began to rain for the first time for 
months, and as a consequence, he had to 
lie up indoors. 

Di was desolate about him. She 
scarcely left him, and he became con- 
scious, partly because of the pain in his 
foot, that this assiduous attention irri- 
tated him. 

For the first time he wished he had 
brought Tom. The memory of the 
man’s silent, tranquil service, his almost 
uncanny knowledge of his master’s im- 
mediate need, returned again and again 
to Hugh. He was sick of being asked 
if his foot felt just a little better, if the 
room was too hot, if he would like a 
fire, if he would eat first one thing and 
then another. 

He did not openly express the ag- 
grieved annoyance he felt at his enforced 
idleness and existing circumstances, but 
somehow his mood seemed: to get into the 
atmosphere of. the little house. 

And still it rained; the sky was 
leaden, the ground steaming, the flowers 
beaten down and mud-spattered. The 
whole garden looked draggled and for- 
lorn and most unromantic. 

Inside the fairy villa the damp ran 
down the pretty tinted walls, and yet 
it was too close to be able to bear the 
heat of a fire. Even the furniture felt 
sticky and was uninviting to look at and 
unpleasant to sit upon. 


T this juncture Giulia, Maria’s suc- 


cessor, said her mother was ill and 


she must go home. 

So she went, and Di began to grapple 
with the cooking. She was a little out 
of practice ; the months of happy luxury 
had rather blotted out the memories of 
her actively domestic days, and besides, 
the food she had cooked for her father 
had not been of that expensive order 
which includes omelets and soufflés and 
other dishes full of eggs and cream and 
all things extravagant. 


The omelets, a breakfast adjunct for 
which Hugh evinced a liking, were more 
often like a strip of thin leather than a 
mere wisp of golden-brown delicious- 
ness. The soufflés stayed obstinately 


damp and lumpy within and got burned 


outside. 

Hugh stared out of the window at the 
rain and felt sick of Nice and life and 
himself, 

Di looked only at him, and a cold 
little fear crept into her heart. Then 
she looked down at her slender hands 
and noted the little scald on one finger, 
the burn on another, and went away to 
try and remove these offending blem- 
ishes before Hugh should notice them 
and comment on them. She had discov- 
ered that he was a being who required 
everyone about him to be “‘just so,” per- 
fect, finished. She looked at herself in 
the mirror in their room anxiously. 

The mirror gave her back her curl- 
crowned head, her flushed cheeks and 
starry, troubled eyes. She made a hasty 
toilet and flew back to Hugh. 

“You do love me; you will always, 
always? Wont you?” she whispered, 
clinging to him. 

The little fear died away when he 
kissed her and gave her the promise she 
loved to hear. 

She sat on the edge of the couch be- 
side him. He moved rather restlessly. 

“Sing something,” he said. 

She made a tiny grimace. 

“Can’t I sit beside you? I’d rather.” 

He did not stifle a yawn, but he looked 
as if he wanted to yawn. 


HE scarlet flowers flamed again in 

Di’s cheeks. She got up hastily and 
went to the piano and opened it with a 
bang, and then sat down and broke into 
a French song—a love-song of the mo- 
ment, sweet, rather ordinary and too 
sentimental. 

“T said sing ‘something,’ Hugh 
said languidly, ‘“‘a song which has some 
value as a musical effort, for choice.” 

Di’s eyes were mutinous behind their 
long lashes. 

“Wagner, Elgar, Cowen, Brahms?” 
she inquired sweetly, knowing that Hugh 
meant he wanted her to sing some good 
standard song, and that he preferred to 
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hear grand opera at Covent Garden and 
not in a drawing-room. 

“If you do not care to sing,” he said, 
“please don’t bother.” 

She was beside him in a second, her 
hands in his, her cheek against his. 

“Don’t, don’t speak to me like that,” 
she implored. ‘Hughie darling, I get 
so frightened when you are like that— 
aloof, away from me. What have I 
done to vex you? Are you tired of 
me? Is it that—is it that? 

He did love her, really, but life’s 
persistent spoiling had blunted his power 
of giving. Still, he felt the anguish 
beneath Di’s question, and his tenderness 
responded instantly. 

He caught her in his arms and kissed 
her as she loved to be kissed. 

“Not this side of heaven, baby,” he 
assured her, his eyes dark with love. 
“Tired of you? Never, do you hear? 
Never.” 

They spent a happier afternoon than 
they had spent that week, curled up on 
_the sofa together, talking and laughing 
and loving. 

“There’s a boy walking up the 
garden,’ Hugh said suddenly. ‘Won- 
der what he wants. He’s a postman or 
something.” 

A minute later the old woman who 
cleaned the place for them came in with 
a note. 

“A messenger brought this, Excel- 
lency, from the Hotel Splendide,” she 
announced, “and he is to await an an- 
swer.” 

Hugh tore the note open. 


I watched his face as he read, and 
saw it grow tense and eager. Once 
he muttered under his breath. 

“Get me my writing-case, Di,’ he 
said when he had finished reading. 
“This is from Harron. He only ar- 
rived last night; he’s been all this time 
discovering my whereabouts. He wants 
to see me specially. Ring up for a 
taxi, will you, and then give this to the 
messenger yourself and tip him decently 
and tell him to hurry back. Dash this 
foot of mine!” 

He tried to limp to the table while Di 
ran to the telephone. 


“Harron? Who was Harron?” Her 
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mind revolved round the name, trying 
to place it, to connect it with Hugh 
definitely. 

He had often talked to her of his 
friends, but she could not remember any 
mention of Harron’s name. She gave 
the order for the taxi and then went 
back to Hugh. He had just finished the 
note. 

“Hugh, who is Harron?” she asked. 

Hugh was limping toward the door. 

“Lord Harron,” he answered briefly, 
“Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

“But—but why does he want you?” 
Di said. 

She saw a faint gleam come into 
Hugh’s eyes. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “At least, 
I hope I do; but I can’t be sure. Get 
me some clean gloves, Di. Oh! and I 
say, did that old idiot ever clean those 
brown shoes of mine? I can’t possibly 
get any others on with this bandage 
round my foot.” 

He winced as he hobbled across the 
tiled floors. 

He was intensely excited at Harron’s 
arrival in Nice. He could not be cer- 
tain if it was on his account, but he 
wished to believe it was. Harron’s first 
words relieved his anxiety. 

“At last, my dear Carton!” he said 
cordially. “I have been searching for 
you indefatigably. I have come to take 
you back with me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HERE was an instant’s silence in 

the room, and for that instant 

the noise from the street below 
sounded very clearly; it was as if, the 
world crowded in, seizing its chance, 
with all its insistent, ever-changing 
claim. 

“D’you mean you have actually been 
searching for me?” Hugh asked jerkily. 

Harron’s tired, lined face was lighted 
by a very pleasant smile. 

“T mean exactly that, my dear fellow,” 
he said, ‘and my reason for meaning it 
is that poor old Wilcox has died, and 
consequently West Berton has a vacancy, 
and you, and possibly only you, can win 
it for us. We are putting up Sellinger ; 








and Fenning, of all men, is opposing 
him. Now, you know Fenning’s power, 
and he is, moreover, a West Country 
man, and the constituency answers the 
Labor call rather too vociferously for 
my liking. It rests with you to get 
Berton for us, and I know that I can 
speak frankly—every single seat has he- 
come an absolute necessity just lately. 
The country is uneasy; we are unsure 
of it, and it of ‘us; there are too many 
brilliant speakers among us, too few 
really trusted friends of the people. You 
are one of that small minority ; you be- 
long to that class of politician who 
knows his constituency, and is known of 
it; you belong to it. 

“We are putting up Sellinger for West 
Berton because, though he is a stranger 
to that part of the world, he has great 
power; and he has vision too. It was 
on his plan (he is a friend of Durham’s, 
as you know) that the pension-scheme 
was built up. Men like Sellinger count, 
and West Berton is, and has been, fail- 
ing us for years past. Once let a Labor 
crisis come, and have the west coalfields 
against us, and the Government loses the 
fight before it begins it. But with the 
heart of the mining district uncorrupted, 
with West Berton ours, we should win. 
Now you know why I have sought you; 
now you know why you must come. 
How soon can you start?” 

“Start?” Hugh echoed. - He was in- 
tensely excited, keyed up to the need of 
the moment, the old claims, old needs, 
were sweeping back on him ; he felt again 
the surge of triumph that he should 
have been chosen, sought for; he sensed 
afar the infinitely greater triumph which 
would be his if he gained this seat for his 
party. The inertia the days had bred in 
him, days of such happiness, days when 
power had called in vain, when self- 
pride had been banished by love’s humil- 
ity, when the trumpet-call of triumph, 
of quick action, the voice of public 
praise, had been banished, stifled by 
Diana’s laughter, Diana’s tears, Diana’s 
words of love—that inertia was sud- 
denly blotted out, utterly effaced by 
Harron’s appeal for his help, the subtle 
glory of his search for him as the one 
man who had sufficient personality: to 
sway the crowd. 
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HUSH stood unseeingly gazing at the 

thronged streets with their stretch- 
ing trees, cut square to give shade, the 
striped awnings, the glittering cafés. 
The rain had ceased, and the sun was 
pouring down. 

He saw none of the lovely light and 
passing movement; he saw instead the 
ugly glare of some incandescent-lighted 
hall, and himself on the platform, 
haranguing, giving rapierlike answers 
to thrusting questions, waking the 
laughter of the men before him, waking 
their earnestness, holding their minds 
in his own hands and tossing those 
minds, upheaving them, influencing them 
as he chose. 

Harron’s languid yet oddly dominant 
voice broke in on his thoughts: 

“TI suppose we can catch the night 
express back?” he said tentatively. 

“Yes,” Hugh said instantly, still 
transfixed by his memory picture. 

“Will you dine with me, then?” Har- 
ron pursued tranquilly. 

He shifted a little in his chair, and 
his level eyes looked, for the first time, 
very straightly at Hugh. 

He guessedemuch ; he knew little; but 
he knew the man with whom he had 
come to make a deal-all the way from 
England. He saw Hugh’s face change 
at his later question, saw the engrossed 
look fade from it, saw the quick revul- 
sion sweep over it. 

Hugh turned away. 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t do that,” he 
said in a strained voice. “I—the fact 
is, I have my affairs to wind up, and so 
on. I must go back now, at once; it 
will be a fearful rush as it is. I—” 

He was hesitating, and Harron knew 
it. 

He leaped to his feet with a sudden 
and amazing agility for so old a man, 
and caught Hugh’s arm. 

“You cannot fail; you understand 
that, Hugh?” he said imperatively. “If 
you ever should think of hesitation, you 
should think, too, of my promise and of 
Durham’s words, expressed to me three 
days ago in the House: ‘Tell Carton,’ 
he said, ‘that West Berton will give him 
not a possibility, but a certainty.’ You 
know the inner meaning of those words 
—a Cabinet post. But it is not for the 















While the golden weather lasted, while the nights were as those stolen from the courts of heaven, Hugh believed that 
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no lover in the world had ever loved as he loved Di. He was utterly content... . to let her order their existence. 
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glory that you will come; there is some- 
thing beyond that; your country needs 
your help now.” 

He let Hugh go a second later, sure 
of his man, and sank back with an 
exhausted sigh. 


“THE good weather, it return, 

m’sieur,”’ the taxi-driver said beam- 
ingly to Hugh as he turned in at the 
little iron gate of the villa. 

Hugh saw Diana’s white figure pass 
the window; she was hurrying to the 
door to greet him, he knew. 

He looked in a furious, hunted way at 
the pink walls before him, and then back 
at the stretching sapphire sea behind. 

He was suddenly caught in the trap 
by which nearly every man is caught 
sooner or later, the teeth of which are 
love and ambition; there is no escape 
from those gripping teeth save by the 
sacrifice of one need, either of heart or 
brain. 

He had been too “held” by Harron, 
too engrossed by his rhetoric, his per- 
suasiveness, to be able to meet this other 
question of his life just at that time. 
And now that it was too late to meet it 
fairly, he would have to settle it without 
deliberation, without consideration for 
Diana’s share of it. 

He limped into the hall, and across 
it to the little sitting-room. 

“TI too have not been idle,” Diana 
told him with a little laugh. ‘The din- 
ner I’ve cooked. Wait, belovedest !” 

The tender, ordinary little intimacy of 
the speech, the thought of Diana’s cook- 
ing so absorbedly for him, waiting for 
him, loving him, made Hugh feel he 
hated himself for a moment, loathed 
himself. 

“Darling, you aren’t ill? You didn’t 
hurt your foot worse? You look so 
white,” Di said anxiously. 

She stood beside him, her fingers 
smoothing his thick hair, so immacu- 
lately brushed. 

Her touch made him wince. 

“T say, Di,” he began jerkily; then 
he stopped. He found what he had to 
say extraordinarily difficult to put into 
words. 

“Yes,” she-said gently, her cheek 
against his. 
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Hugh made a great effort; he looked 
away from her. 

“Don’t you want to know why Harron 
sent for me?” 

“Fearfully,’ Di said with a little 
tush of excited laughter, ‘‘but I didn’t 
mean to bother. I hoped you’d tell me 
when—when you just felt you would.” 

“You wont like the telling, I’m 
afraid,’ Hugh said almost inaudibly. 

“Has something happened, something 
that could injure you?” Diana asked 
swiftly. 

Hurt him! Injure him! Hugh could 
have laughed aloud at the irony of it all; 
a sort of fierce irritation against himself, 
against the promise Harron had extorted 
from him, shook him wildly. 

“Oh, what is it, my darling?” Di cried 
at last. “Don’t keep me in suspense, 
Hughie; tell me.” 

“lm going away,” Hugh - said, 
“—back with Harron to-night. He feels 
I am the only man to save a seat for the 
Government. It’s a matter of honor. 
I—you must understand that*I’d no idea 
I should have to go so soon. It is rotten 
luck, but—”’ 

“You mean, I—I am not to be with 
you—any more?” Di asked. 


HE had released him: she was stand- 
ing before him leaning against the 
table. 

Hugh sprang to his feet. 

“Good heavens!” he said violently. 
“How on earth can you read such a 
meaning into my words?” 

He caught her suddenly close to him, 
kissing her closed eyes, her unresponsive 
mouth, her white cheeks. 

“Di, my darling, my little love, listen 
to me. I swear to you by all that is 
holy in my life, by you, by your love for 
me, your divine unselfishness, that I love 
you more than I ever have done since 
first we met. But I have to go; I can’t 
disregard this appeal to my honor, this 
demand for service. I owe it to the 
party. I have to give it; you would be 
the last soul on earth, you with your 
strong sense of fair dealing and straight- 
ness, to deny this, to refuse to see the 
claim. Harron says the work is abso- 
lutely urgent, and therefore I am return- 
ing with him to-night. I want you—for 
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God’s sake, don’t turn from me—I want 
you to pack up here and come after me as 
quickly as ever you can. [I shall count 
the hours till we meet. I have got a 
sort of plan. We'll take a house to- 
gether in some quiet part, in Kensington, 
somewhere round there. I’ll see about 
it to-morrow, directly I am in town. 
You shall come straight there, and I'll 
be waiting for you. Di—for God’s sake, 
look at me—don’t fail me. I have to do 
this thing.” 

Diana opened her eyes ; she had closed 
them to hide the tears she could not keep 
back. 

“Tt is all right,” she said very gently. 
“Of course you must go. You have 
given your word.” 

“IT knew you would play up,” Hugh 
said vehemently; relief surged through 
him. “I knew you would not fail me, 
that you would recognize this claim—” 

He kissed her again stormily; wild 
relief blinded. him to the realization that 
his kisses were only given, not received. 

Suddenly he- released Diana and 
jerked up his wrist to look at his watch. 

“T have to hurry, by Jove!” he said. 
“Come on, kiddie; heip me to pack— 
there’s an angel!” 


T= went together to their little 
room, and Hugh sat on the bed 
while Diana brought him all his things ; 
he threw them into the portmanteau at 
his feet. 

“How soon d’you suppose you can 
pack up?” he asked once absently, turn- 
ing over a pile of shirts. 

Diana was kneeling on the floor, try- 
ing to restore order out of the chaos of 
discarded ties, socks, handkerchiefs and 
other trifles. 

She looked up at Hugh’s bent face; 
her hands were very closely clasped. 

“Oh, in about a—week,” she sug- 
gested ; still watching him narrowly, she 
saw no slightest change in his face. 

“All right,” he murmured. He looked 
up and passed the pile of shirts to her. 

“That will give me decent time to get 
a house,” he added. 

She rose and went back to the chest 
of drawers; scalding tears burned her 
eyes. 

A week had seemed an eternity to her ; 


it had been her test for him, and he had 
accepted the separation utterly placidly ; 
he had not even questioned the length of 
time. 

“That will be really ten—eleven days 
till we meet again,” Di said unsteadily, 
her back still to him, “—counting the 
time for the journey, you see.” 

“By Jove, so it will,” Hugh answered. 
“Speaking of time, I must ring up for a 
taxi.” 

He limped from the room. Diana 
heard him whistling softly under his 
breath as he waited for the exchange at 
the telephone ; he was whistling the re- 
frain of the love-song she had sung to 
him that afternoon. 

She crept on tiptoe across to the port- 
manteau and knelt _down beside it. 

Some of Hugh’s silk socks were 
packed into one corner ; she lifted a pair 
out. She did not sew very well, but she 
had darned that pair, and Hugh had 
sat beside her while she had been doing 
it, and teased her. The memory of that 
early evening came back to her and 
stabbed her like a fierce pain; she saw 
again the garden and herself and Hugh, 
and the flowers just lifting in the soft 
breeze that comes with sunset. Hugh 
had been wearing flannels that day, and 
his white figure had stood out against 


' the gold-tipped foliage ; he had laughed 


at her efforts to thread the needle, at her 
struggle to stretch the sock properly 
across her hand, at her absorbed face— 
and then suddenly he had swept her into 
his arms and kissed her. 

She held the socks very lightly against 
her throat for an instant as if to still.the 
wild throbbing of that pulse within it. 


UGH was coming back—she heard 

his step on the stairs; she thrust 

the socks back into their place and rose. 

“Everything’s finished,” she said as 
he entered the room. 

“What a tragic statement!” he jested ; 
his face clouded, though. 

He went over to her and put his arms 
around her. She quivered hopelessly 
with the tears she could no longer keep 
back. 

“Nothing will ever be the same 
again,” she whispered. She knew Hugh’s 
face contracted at the words. She had 
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meant to make no slightest reproach ; it 
is not by reproaches love is held; that 
she knew. 

She looked up at him between her 
tear-wet lashes. 

“T didn’t mean that,” she said falter- 
ingly. 

The taxi-horn hooted in the distance. 

Hugh’s face cleared. 

“T know you didn’t, darling,” he said 
swiftly. ‘This is a strain for both of 
as, a bad time. Of course, it must be 
very difficult for you to realize the 
necessity for my going. I ought to have 
seen that. And I hate having to leave 
you like this. But it’s only for a very 
short time, and of course, we couldn’t 
have lived at the villa indefinitely.” 

Di’s heart asked the question her lips 
would never utter: ‘Why not?” 

“Sooner or later,” Hugh went on 
jerkily, ‘‘we should have had to make 
plans, you see, sweetheart. Harron’s 
arrival has simply made them for us— 
that is all.” 

Old Pietro panted up the stairs. 

“The auto has arrived, Excellency,” 
he announced. 

He seized Hugh’s portmanteaux, 
heaved one up onto his shoulder and, 
carrying the other in his hand, shuffled 
out, breathing loudly. 

Di'’s anguished eyes seemed already to 
see the empty room, the endless hours of 
the approaching night, the misery of 
loneliness which must fall the moment 
Hugh had left her. 

He was searching irritably for his 
gloves. He had changed into a tweed 
traveling suit; the necessity for imme- 
diate action seemed to have cured the 
bad ankle in a marvelous manner. 

“Tt’ll seem pretty rum, being back in 
town,” he said over his shoulder. 

He was actually able to feel glad 
about his going, Di thought wildly. 


IANA watched him, wordless, tear- 

less, motionless. 

He put his tie straight beforé the 
mirror; she had so often seen him do 
that; she loved so well the tilt of his 
head, the foreshortening of his face 
in the old Venetian glass. 

Often he had turned to her and asked 
her gayly, ‘Will it do?” and she had 
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gone to him, and standing on: tiptoe, 
given the last proprietary pat. He 
turned now, and their eyes met. 

A hundred exquisite memories seemed 
to rush back to them in that one instant. 
What joy had they not reached, what 
sacred vows had they not spoken in that 
room in the sweet, infolding darkness ? 

The .dusk was falling now; already 
the garden had deep shadows beneath 
the trees; the sky was strewn with 
amethyst clouds; a sullen darkness in 
the east promised another storm. 

That inevitable sense of repressed 
irritation which some natures are forced 
to feel at the hour of parting crowded 
inon Hugh. He hated the necessity for 
good-by—and yet longed to have said it 
and to be free. 

The scene began to irk him; Di’s 
tragic little face, the tragedy of the 
whole situation, despite her lack of com- 
plaint, made him feel he was doing a 
base thing in leaving her. It was not 
that he did not love her; it was simply 
that he loved himself as well, that he 
was, after all, an ordinary human being 
and not a great lover. 

“You mustn’t be late,” Di said at last. 

He was grateful to her for breaking 
the strain, and yet he felt somehow ag- 
grieved; she was being a martyr, he 
decided, and knew it was not true, and 
felt angry with himself for trying to 
believe it. 

He bent'to kiss her. 

“Cheer up,” he said, his fair head 
bent, his arms around her. “In a week 
you'll be following.” 

“Tn a week,” Di repeated tremblingly. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me good- 
by?” he asked. 

She caught him suddenly close to her. 

“You will never, never fail me, never 
cease to love me? Swear it.” 

Her need of him pierced him then; 
the tenseness of her plea made him 
kneel before her. 

“T swear it, so help me God,” he said, 
his lips to hers. 


L-JARRON was waiting for him; he 
had secured seats in the restaurant- 
car. As the big train slid smoothly out of 
the station, he signed to the obsequious 
attendant to pour out the champagne. 
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He lifted his glass to Hugh. 

“To your good luck, my dear fellow,” 
he said smilingly. ‘To the future!” 

The train rolled on; Hugh leaned 
forward, listening eagerly to Harron’s 
words ; he was discussing, laying bare a 
world-engrossing problem. 

The noise, the reverberation of the 
stonework of a bridge as the train passed 
beneath it, came to Hugh faintly. He 
glanced up and recognized the tiny sta- 
tion they were passing. He had prom- 
ised Di to lean out just before the bridge 
and wave. 

It was too late now. The hot blood 
drummed up to his face with annoyance 
at his forgetfulness; he lost the thread 
of Harron’s speech. 

Suddenly, devastatingly, he wanted 
Diana, realized that he had left her. 
His mouth went dry; he had a sense of 
appalling loss. 

Harron tapped his hand. 

“The point is this,” he said, leaning 
slightly forward, his eyes fixed on 
Hugh’s face. “If England stands aside, 
what can we hope for afterward?” 

Hugh was forced to listen, to answer 
—forced to beat back all personal needs 
and thoughts. 

An hour later he had lost all memory 
of those personal needs. As he walked 
back with Harron along the swaying 
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train -to their reserved carriage, he was 
absorbed with that one thought, his 
work. 


ND at that minute, miles away, in 
the little pink-walled villa, Diana 
was kneeling beside the open window. 
A desolation greater than she could 
bear was upon her. 
“Hugh, Hugh!” she whispered over 
and over again, as if theré were hope of 


healing, of comfort, simply in that 


beloved name. ‘ 

The night paled before the dawn; she 
knelt on. 

She had waited at the bridge ; she had 
waved and waved, but her straining eyes 
had seen no answering glimmer of a 
return message. 

Once, as the light grew clearer, she 
looked back at the empty room. The 
fear she had fought so desperately came 
back upon her. She struggled to her 
feet as if to meet it more equally. It 
took desperate shape, formed itself into 
words. 

“Ts this the punishment for loving 
where love is wrong?” 

She went unsteadily toward the bed, 
and then fell against it, her face on 
her outflung hands. 

With the first gleam of sunlight, the 
tears came at last. 


The next installment of ‘‘Stolen Hours’’ will appear in the 
May GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE —on sale April 12th. 
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THE SAD, SAD STORY OF THE JEALOUS 
GENTLEMAN FROM PHILADELPHIA 


By C. Hilton-Turvey 





GROUP of men sat in the 
A lounge-room of the train, 

swapping yarns. Some one 
mentioned Philadelphia. A sad-look- 
ing man roused himself when he 
heard that name. 

“T left Philadelphia some years 
ago,” he said. “And for a very good 
reason,” he added significantly, and 
sighed. 

They were silent. Nobody wanted 
to hear the story of his journey 
through life; they were too much in- 
terested in their own. The man on 
the opposite side of the table yawned 
conspicuously. But the sad-looking 
man refused to take the hint. After 
waiting for a decent interval, he be- 
gan: 




















‘““T’WENTY years ago I was hap- 

pily married and living in one 
of Philadelphia’s cozy little homes. 
My wife’—he choked over the word 


—‘‘was a beautiful woman—so beau- 
tiful that I often felt I had cause for 
jealousy. There was one man in 
particular who—” 

“There always is,”’ commented the 
man opposite, winking at the man in 
the corner. 

“There was one man who roused 
the devil in me. He looked at my 
wife as if his eyes had taken tangible 
possession of her. And she—she was 
sweetness itself to him, as a woman 
will be to a man—not her husband— 
who admires her to the limit. He 
was a near neighbor, and they met 
very often. I taxed her with encour- 
aging him. She denied it, but this 
did ‘not quiet my suspicions, and in 
consequence we had many a bitter 
quarrel about the fellow.” 


> 


E Sone sad-looking man paused and 
helped himself to a match from 


the stand on the table. He lighted it 
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abstractedly, let it burn almost to his 
fingers and then blew it out. His 
eyes were somber. Then he resumed 
his mournful narrative: 

“One day I came home unexpect- 
edly early. It was sunset. One long 
blood-red cloud seemed to point like 
an accusing finger at the door of my 
little home. As soon as I set foot on 
the porch, I felt anxious and ill at 
ease. 

“IT went in. There was a strange 
hat on the rack—a light cane that 
was dimly familiar to me. Something 
gathered in my brain like wine burst- 
ing ina bottle. I rushed into the lit- 
tle parlor. There he sat—the villain 
who had smiled at my wife as if she 
belonged to him! And on his 
knee—” 


HE choked again. _The man oppo- 
site sat up fiercely and cleared 


his throat. 
he began. ; 

The other nodded wearily. “I 
flung myself at him like a wild beast 
and bore him to the floor. He tried 
to explain his presence there. I 
throttled the words in his throat. As 
we struggled, dimly I heard the 
woman—TI could not call her wife !— 
summon help on the ’phone. A pa- 


“I hope—I hope you—” 


trol-wagon clanged to the door. 
Rough hands pulled me off my just 
prey—bundled me into the waiting 
wagon. 

“TI protested. I was almost insane 
with rage. Who will believe an angry 
man? They would not listen. I was 
thrown into a-cell. The next day I 
demanded that I be allowed to see 
my lawyer.” 


“DPD IGHT!” said the man opposite, 
his fist on the table. 

“To my surprise, he seemed to 
think I had no case. His first sen- 
tence amazed me. I answered in a 
burst of indignation. ‘Granted,’ I 
agreed, trembling with rage, ‘that the 
houses in the row are all alike—dut 
the woman on his knee— 

“Vou blamed idiot!’ my lawyer 
cried. ‘She was his own wife! It 
was his house you'd entered. You got 
in wrong!” 

The man opposite collapsed like a 
spent balloon. ‘What a dickens of a 
story!” he commented in undisguised 
disgust. 

“And that’s why 1 left the City of 
Homes,” finished the sad-looking 
man. “The houses there have too 
blamed much of a family re- 
semblance.” 











A Nice State 


Of Affairs ~ 


By Ellis Parker Butler 





1LLUSTRATED 








HEY had been on the island 
a sixteen months, and in all that 

time Alice had had no reason 
to complain of the two men who were 
her companions in distress. So far 
from taking any advantage of the pecul- 
iar situation, they seemed to vie in mak- 
ing Alice feel safe and comfortable. 
While neither of the men believed in 
votes for women, they admitted, in 
many of the long talks that helped to 
pass the time on their desert island, 
that on this island where Alice was a 
third of the total inhabitants and where 
her interests were equal to those of 
either man, she was entitled to what 
amounted to equal*suffrage with them ; 
in other words, she was always consulted 
and her desire settled any question on 
which the two men differed. 

When it was a question where the three 
huts should be erected, and Brownson 
wished them on the hill while Talder 
wanted them on the sand, it was Alice 
who cast the deciding vote. To tell the 
full truth, the two men were so eager 
to make their unusual life pleasant for 
Alice that the slightest hint from her 
was what decided most questions. In 
effect, she was not so much one voter 
among three as a queen ruling two will- 
ing subjects. In that old phrase, her 
slightest wish was their law. 

So she was happy on the island, and 
the two men were contented, too. There 
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was food in plenty, and as the climate 
was mild and healthful, the remnants 
of their clothing sufficed them. They 
all enjoyed the.outdoor life the island 
afforded. Most of all, Alice enjoyed 
the freedom from Mrs. Buckmeyer. 
While Alice feared that Mrs. Buck- 
meyer had gone down with the wreck,— 
and hoped she had not,—she did not 
fret about it. The mere thought that 
she would never again have to listen 
to: Mrs. Buckmeyer’s monotonous voice 
was a delightful one. We all have our 
Mrs. Buckmeyers. Mrs. Buckmeyer was 
the Bore. I don’t know what a limpet 
is, and I am too lazy to look it up in 
the dictionary, but I understand—rather 
vaguely—that it is some sort of marine 
thing that comes and clings to some- 
thing or other and cannot be pried 
loose. If that is so, I should describe 
Mrs. Buckmeyer as the Limpet Bore. 
She was an unutterably tiresome person 
who, in the inexplicable way in which 
such things happen, had affixed her af- 
fections and self to Alice in such a way 
that she seemed to have a right to bore 
Alice endlessly. The Mrs. Buckmeyers 
of the world are worse than Old Dog 
Tray. Grief nor anything else can 
drive them away. And oh, the unutter- 
able detestability of a first-class Limpet 
Bore! When the Limpet Bore comes, 
the rushing red blood in our veins turns 
to damp chalk. We can feel it turning. . 
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[A NICE STATE OF AFFAIRS 


§° Alice, having gotten rid of Mrs. 
Buckmeyer, was happier than she 
had ever imagined she could be. Her 
pretty face beamed with smiles contin- 
ually. It was no wonder both Brown- 
son and Talder loved her whole-heart- 
edly. They often said, when alone, 
that being shipwrecked on even such 
a charming desert island would not have 
been one-tenth as pleasant if Alice had 
not been there. 

Brownson was a clergyman—an 
Episcopal clergyman—and so _high- 
church that he had usually, before be- 
ing shipwrecked, spoken of himself as 
a priest. He was a fine, upstanding 
young man, with wavy hair and a fine 
brow, and as the months on the island 
increased in number, the wrinkles on 
his brow diminished in‘ number and 
size. ‘They had come to his brow be- 
cause of what he called his Forty-two 
Old Ladies. These had been members 
of his church—good souls, all of them, 
but their platitudes and _ proprietary 
attitude had bored him frightfully. 
Not until he realized that he was on 
a desert island and would probably 
never be rescued did he fully understand 
what a continuous and irritating weight 
on his spirits the Forty-two Old Ladies 
had been. .They had dulled his enjoy- 
ment of life and his hearty joy in his 
work. They had become a leaden 
weight, for he knew that even if he 
changed parishes or nations there would 
always be Forty-two Old Ladies, weak 
in true understanding and strong in 
proprietary attitudes, wherever he went. 
It is only fair to say that fully half of 
the boresome Forty-two Old Ladies were 
males. 

Clergymen. dare not speak of these 
things ; so I say them for them. There 
are always Forty-two Old Ladies taking 
the joy out of good works. On the 
island Brownson felt as free as air. 

With Talder the joy of freedom came 
from another source. He was in his 
own way as religious as Brownson, but 
he was—or had been—a business man, 
and his leaden weight had been Accounts 
and Bills Payable. In other words, his 
life had been dusked over day after 
day and year after year by that same 
shadow that worries most of us: Where 
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Is the Money Coming From? Even 
after he was cast up on the island, he 
worried for fully a month over Where 
the Money Was Coming From to meet 
certain obligations due in his home town 
and connected with his business. Then 
he suddenly realized that, in the con- 
sideration of the world, he was dead 
and at the bottom of the sea and that 
his creditors considered his indebted- 
ness a tlosed page. The Damocles’ 


sword that had hung over his head—the 
same sword that hangs over the heads of 
most of us—floated away and left Mr. 
Talder as light-hearted as a child. 


HEY were three happy and light- 

hearted people. Joe Talder was not 
as tall as Mr. Brownson, but in his own 
way he was a handsome man,—some- 
thing Napoleonic about him,—and in 
some ways he seemed more dependable 
than Mr. Brownson. He had far less 
education, but more experience. He 
talked less than Mr. Brownson, but he 
was just as interesting. Alice liked them 
equally well. Mr. Talder was forty or 
thereabout, and Mr. Brownson was 
thirty-nine. Alice was over twenty-five 
and in the prime of womanhood and 
health. 

The sixteen months they had spent on  - 
the island had fled quickly, and they ~ 
had been happy months; but as the 
beautiful spring days of October came 
(it was in the southern hemisphere and 
summer fell in what we here consider 
the winter months) Alice grew restless. 
It was not alone that love was running 
in her veins and more or less occupy- 
ing her thoughts, but because the eighth 
day of November was her birthday,— 
she would be twenty-six,—and she had 
once vowed a vow that she would be 
married before she was twenty-six. It 
was thus systematically that she had 
arranged her life. Until she was twen- 
ty-six she had vowed herself to the cause 
of suffrage ; from twenty-six to forty she 
meant to devote her time to being a good 
mother ; and from forty until her death 
she had meant to devote herself to civic 
affairs of whatever nature seemed most 
to require assistance. 

By November the eighth she must be 
married! She had, indeed, been on her 
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way to Australia to marry a man she 
diked very well, when she was ship- 
wrecked ; but her days on the island had 
shown her that she liked both Mr. 
Brownson and Mr. Talder better than 
the man she had first chosen. It was 
really hard for her to decide which of 


the two island companions she liked the . 


better. She knew she could be happy 
with either. 
Another and potent reason urged 
Alice to marry on or before 
the eighth of November. It 
was evident that unless she 
married, the island would 
sooner or later become de- 
populated, and the latter 
days of the sole survivor 
would be horrible indeed, 
alone on the island. She 
imagined this sole survivor 
being herself, and the awful- 


moment looking from the 
man who would marry no 
wife to the man who would 
marry no less t two at 


once. “Well!” she ex- 
claimed bitterly, “this is a nice state of affairs!” 


ness of being alone there, perhaps for 
years, and eventually dragging herself 
to some corner to die unattended and 
alone. It was a sickening thought. 
There was need of a younger generation. 


LICE, in the still hours of night 
and at such times as she was alone 
during the day, gave this much thought. 
It is only fair to her to say that after 
she had decided that—no matter at 
what sacrifice of her maiden pride—she 
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must be married by the eighth of 
November, she ‘first used such gentle 
wiles as other girls would have used. 
She was a little pleasanter to the two 
men, and showed them in various little 
ways that she was fond of them. They 
did not respond at all. If anything, they 
became 
more circum- 
spect in their 
behavior, 


treating her with greater respect and 
avoiding even a suspicion of flirtation. 

On the sixteenth of October, Alice 
came to the decision that nothing could 
be done by gentle wiles and that she 
would have to state the matter plainly— 
in other words, she would have to pro- 
pose marriage herself, since she could 
draw neither of the two men into a 
proposal. 








She did not mind doing this as much 
as some other girls would have minded 
it, for she was in every respect modern 
and fully believed in women’s having all 
rights in equality with men, even to pro- 
posing marriage if they wished to do so. 
She chose a beautiful October day, just 
after the evening meal, when all three 
sat at ease before the three huts. 

“Mr. Brownson and Mr. Talder,” she 
said, “there is something I want to 


say ” 
They were instantly all attention. 
“Yes, Miss Alice?” queried Mr. 


Brownson, assured by her manner that 
what she wished to say was important. 

“IT believe, Mr. Brownson, that you 
are a clergyman?” Alice said. “Yes, I 
knew it, of course. —Mr. Talder, you 
were an alderman in your home town, 
were you not?” 

“Brickleyville,” said Mr. Talder. 
“Yes, and my term has a year still to 
run.” 

“And you were authorized to marry 
people? Aldermen are, in some places in 
the United States.” 

“Ves, I’m _ authorized 
people,” he said. 

“Because,” said Alice, looking at her 
hands, which were clasped in her lap, 
“I want to be married. Years ago I 
vowed that I would be married on or 
before November eighth of this year. 
You—you neither of you dislike me?” 

She looked first at one man and then 
at the other. . 

“Never liked a woman as I like you,” 
said Mr. Talder. 

“To me,” said Mr. Brownson, “you 
are a pearl among women.” 

“Thank you!” said Alice. ‘That 
makes what I am about to say so much 
easier. I must be married on or before 
November eighth. It is not necessary 
to say that marriage is the proper state 
of womankind. We all believe that, I 
think.” 

“Absolutely!” said Mr. Talder, and 
she thanked him with her eyes. 

“And I need not say that we—only 
three as we are—are a state, a commu- 
nity, small as we are in numbers. We all 
believe marriage is necessary for the 
good of the state and the community, do 
we not?” 


to marry 
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“T have preached that many times,” 
said Mr. Brownson. 

Alice smiled. on him. Carefully 
choosing her words and making her re- 
marks as matter-of-fact and businesslike 
as she could, Alice outlined her thoughts 
regarding the necessity for a marriage 
on the island. 

“You agree?” she asked. 

“Absolutely !”’ said Mr. Talder. 

“You are quite right,” said Mr. 
Brownson. 

“I hardly know how to go on,” Alice 


faltered. ‘‘I—I like you both—” 
HE waited. Neither of the men 


spoke, and she felt a momentary 
resentment. She thought: “If they were 
gentlemen, they would not make me ask 
them outright ; they would speak!’ But 
the feeling of irritation passed. It 
was because they were gentlemen, she 
thought, that they did not speak. 
Neither wished to take undue advantage 
of the other. 

“Perhaps you don’t want to marry 
me?” she hazarded. ; 

“Miss Alice,” said Brownson ear- 
nestly, “I would rather marry you than 
do anything else in the world. I—” 

“Same here!’ said Mr. Talder with 
sincerity. 

“You could settle which it is to be,” 
said Alice hurriedly, “by matching coins, 
or running a race—no, that would not 
be fair to Mr. Talder ; he would not be 
able to run as rapidly as Mr. Brown- 
son, I’m sure. You could write my 
name on a slip of paper and have other 
slips blank and let me hold them and 
draw until. one or the other drew my 
name—” 

“Miss Alice—” Brownson began. 

“T see!” she said. “That would not 
be fair. Thetman who drew first would 
have the better chance. Suppose I threw 
a penny in the air—” 

“Miss Alice—” Mr. Talder began. 

“But that would be fair, Mr. Talder,” 
Alice said. “I would throw the penny 
fairly. I like you both so well that I 
would not be able to choose in any other 


way. I don’t want—” 
“Miss Alice—” Brownson began 
again. 


“Yes, Mr. Brownson?” 
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Now that he had permission to speak, 
it seemed difficult for him to find words. 
“T do not wish you to think that I hold 
lightly the precious opportunity you offer 
me of becoming your husband,” he said 
after some hesitation. “I am not a— 
not a hater of marriage. I could not be 
a priest and officiate at marriages, as I 
did, if I hated marriage. And I love 
you with my whole heart, Miss Alice. 
But for one thing I would grasp this 
opportunity, even to battling with Mr. 
Talder to the death for your hand. I 
have no objection to being married by 
an alderman when there is no other to 
officiate. But—” 

“Your” 

“Years ago, when I donned my 
priestly robes, I vowed myself to celi- 
bacy,” said Mr. Brownson sadly. “I 
can never marry!” 

The girl turned her face away that 
she might not see the agony of regret 
that distorted Mr. Brownson’s face. She 
raised her eyes and looked at Mr. Tal- 
der. He colored and coughed to clear 
his throat. 

“Ah—ah—” he hemmed, “I know 
what jealousy is. It is an awful thing— 
I’ve seen it. It is worse than wondering 
Where the Money Is Coming From. 
Jealous women! I saw it in my father’s 
family when I was a lad. It made my 
life miserable, the quarrels and all. I 
vowed—” 

“But there is no other woman here to 
be jealous or for me to be jealous of,” 
said Alice eagerly. 

“That's it! That’s the dickens of it!” 
said Mr. Talder. “If there was another 
woman, it would be all right. You see— 
you see, Miss Alice, Brickleyville is in 
Utah!” 

“Well?” 

“I’m a Mormon.” 
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“If we are to live and die here, where 
there are no other women, I can’t see 
what dif—” Alice said. 

“That’s just it!’ said Mr. Talder. 
“That’s why I can’t marry you, Miss 
Alice. I don’t believe in one wife, I 
believe in two or more wives. I can’t 
marry one wife only. Because—” 

Alice let her head fall. 

“Because,” said Mr. Talder gently, 
“when I saw the jealousy in my father’s 
family, among his wives, because one 
was first wife and another was second 
wife and others were third and fourth 
and fifth wives, I vowed I would never 
have more than two wives, and I vowed 
that when I married I would marry two 
wives at once or never marry at all!” 

Alice arose. She stood a moment 
looking from the man who would marry 
no wife to the man who would marry no 
less than two at once. 

“Well!” she exclaimed bitterly, ‘this 
is a nice state of affairs!” And she went 
into her hut and slammed the door. 


OR a minute Mr. Talder looked at 

Mr. Brownson, and Mr. Brownson 
looked at Mr. Talder ; and each noticed. 
that the other’s brow was worry- 
wrinkled and that the other’s eyes 
showed deep distress and anxiety. Mr. 
Brownson ran his fingers around the in- 
side of his collar as if it was choking 
him, and Mr. Talder glanced at the 
closed door nervously. 

“T hope,” faltered Mr. Brownson, “— 
I do hope—I do most sincerely hope a 
ship or something comes along soon. If 
it don’t, I can see we are going to have 
a most distressing life on this island!” 

Mr. Talder wiped the cold moisture 
from his brow. 

“I wish I’d been drowned!” he said 
sadly. 


























The Songbird 


HER SINGING WAS A TRAGIC 
CACOPHONY—AND IT WAS ONLY 
AFTER HE HAD MARRIED HER 


E had never heard her sing— 
‘ee did not hear her until nearly 
— they were 


a month after 








married. 

They met, the first day out, on a New- 
York-to-Naples voyage. She was going 
to Italy for her voice, and he was going 
thither for his firm. They saw nothing 
of each other after they landed at 
Naples, because she went directly to 
Rome to begin her three-month course 
of lessons, and he went directly to Tus- 
cany and Lombardy to interest mer- 
chants in his firm’s new cash-register. 

But they met on the return voyage. 
A shaft broke—and so the homebound 
trip lasted nineteen days. And the night 
before the two sighted the Statue of 
Liberty, they became engaged. For 
love-making purposes, nineteen days on 
shipboard is as good—or as bad—as a 
month at a summer hotel or a year in a 
big city. 

She went from the boat to her uncle’s 
little camp in the hinterland of the 
Adirondacks. And she arranged that he 
should be invited to the camp for his 
vacation. 

At his vacation’s end, they were mar- 
ried; and she went along on one of his 
Western business trips, by way of honey- 
moon. Thus it chanced that he did not 
hear her sing until they were settled in 
their own flat. 

Now, in a sense, there was nothing 
remarkable about this fact; but viewed 





*“The 101st Man,” by Albert Payson 
Terhune, was advertised last month for 
publication in this issue, but it has been 
found necessary to postpone publication 
of that story and to substitute “The 
Songbird” in its place. 


THAT HE FOUND THIS: OUT 


By Albert Payson Terhune 
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in another light it was very remarkable 
indeed. For both of them adored 
music ; indeed, it was this mutual music- 
love that had first attracted them to 
each other. He was an opera-fan, a con- 
cert-zealot, a recital-fanatic. To him, a 
golden contralto voice was the most 
wonderful thing on earth. Schumann- 
Heink, Louise Homer and Gilderoy 
Scott were his goddesses—not that he 
had met any of the three, but they all 
were of the type of contralto that tears 
out a man’s heart and then puts it back 
in place again, glorified. The knowl- 
edge that Ruth Morton had a pure con- 
tralto voice first drew Dick Herron to 
her. And the rest had followed in due 
course, 

Yet he had never heard her sing. On 
shipboard the weather had been more 
suitable to deck than to a cabin in which 
the piano had been surrounded by couch- 
fuls of seasick women. At the primal 
Adirondack camp there was no musical 
instrument at all. Ruth’s uncle loathed 
music. And on the wedding tour, their 
stopping-places were pianoless hotel- 
suites. 

But the very first article of furniture 
moved into the Herron’s new-leased flat 
was Ruth’s adored baby-grand piano. 
Dick saw it, the moment he came home 
from the office that first evening. And 
straightway he forgot the jumbled and 
half-complete state of the rest of the 
flat’s furnishings. The piano was there. 
That was enough. Now they could fol- 
low the plan they had arranged weeks 
earlier. 

They had mapped it all out. After 
dinner he was to get into house-coat and 
slippers and sprawl comfortably in a big 
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leather chair. And she was to go to the 
piano and sing for him. They had even 
laid out the program. It was to begin 
with the two wonderful contralto 
arias from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah,” to be followed by “Mon Fils” 
and then by “Exaltation” and ‘The 
Snow-white Gull.” 

This was the sort of thing Dick Her- 
ron had dreamed of—to loaf back- at 
ease in his own home, and to be sung to, 
not only by a contralto, but by a con- 
tralto he loved. And Ruth had been 
dreaming of it too. She told him that 
she had always felt her-singing would 
be really inspired if she could but sing 
to some one she loved. 

Wherefore, as anyone can see, this 
was a genuine Occasion—the fulfillment 
of a dual life-longing. 


UTH sat down at the piano, got up, 

readjusted the stool’s height, sat 
down again—and with a firm, sympa- 
thetic touch began the piano prelude of 
Delilah’s' wonder-lyric, “Mon ceur 
souvre &@ ta voix.” And Dick—her 
modern Samson—leaned back with half- 
shut eyes to enjoy the gloriously passion- 
ate song of wooing. His wife’s touch 
of the keys in the brief prelude showed 
her artistry as a musician. 

Then she began to sing. From her 
deep chest and up through the creamy 
column of her throat poured the opulent 
volume of sound. 

Dick Herron’s half-shut eyes opened 
wide. The new-lighted cigar fell un- 
noticed from his suddenly nerveless 
fingers into his lap, where—still unno- 
ticed—it proceeded very industriously to 
burn a ragged and undarnable hole in a 
pair of eleven-dollar trousers. 

Dick could not have moved; he could 
not have spoken, he could not have 
thought, consecutively, had his very life 
depended on it. He could just sit there 
spell-gripped and gape helplessly at this 
adored bride of his, who was singing out 
her very soul to him in one of the most 
seductive love-arias ever written. She 
was singing the aria that his enchant- 
resses Schumann-Heink and Homer 
and Gilderoy Scott had so endeared to 
him. And she was singing it as not one 
or all of the three had ever sung it. 
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Nay, she was singing it as never before 
had any living or dead contralto even 
tried to sing it. In brief, she was 
squalling the golden aria in the most 
grotesquely appalling and hideous fash- 
ion that human ingenuity could imagine. 

Discords, dissonances, perpetual vari- 
ance from the pitch, a horrible flat- 
ting that varied from a half-tone to a 
note and a half from the key, a positive 
genius for never once striking the right 
note—these were the chief characteris- 
tics of Ruth’s interpretation of the 
heaven-born melody. To add to the 
awfulness of it all, her accompaniment 
(she played with the music before her) 
was perfect in its correctness and was 
musicianly:to a degree. And her vocal 
tones were velvet in richness and glori- 
ous in their vibrant strength. She sang 
with rare feeling and expression; her 
tempo was faultless; dut—so far as the 
tune went—she might have been singing 
a Swahili war-chant. 


Dic: listening openymouthed to the 

massacre of melody, was too aghast 
to think consecutively. One broken 
thought after another raced through his 
bemused brain. At first he half believed 
this was some sort of abominable joke 
his wife was trying to play on him. 
Then he realized that a devout music- 
lover (as she undoubtedly was) would 
no sooner mangle so beautiful a song 
than an art-devotee would paint purple 
whiskers on the Mona Lisa. 

No, it was not a joke. One glance at 
the singer’s rapt face confirmed that. 
Then what, in the name of David's 
sacred lyre, was the matter? 

Ruth was a trained singer. For three 
years in New York, and later for three 
months in Rome, she had taken lessons 
from high-priced masters. She had even 
studied opera réles with a possible view 
to the stage. Her New York teacher 
had written to her, not two weeks 
earlier,—Dick had seen the letter,—beg- 
ging her to renew her lessons and declar- 
ing that so unusual a contralto voice as 
hers was too precious to waste on private 
life. Dick had read, too, a letter from 
her Italian maestro, ardently praising 
her voice and. entreating her to come 
back to him for at least a year’s course 
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im grand-opera coaching. These men 
were famous teachers. Yet now their 
pet pupil was singing with a fervid tune- 
lessness that would have shamed a back- 
fence tomcat. What was the answer? 

There was no answer at all, that Dick 
Herron’s muddled intellect could evolve. 
But one thing was certain: she was tre- 
mendously in earnest. And there could 
be no shadow of doubt that she believed 
she was singing divinely. He knew her 
well enough to be sure of that. And 
through the horror and almost physical 
pain of listening to the ungodly noise, 
Herron was aware of a great surge of 
pity. He felt as he might had a loving 
child spent its month’s allowance on a 
diamond for him—a diamond that 
proved to be a worthless fragment of 
broken glass. 

When, after the second verse, she came 
again to the line: “List, oh list, to my 
fond wooing!” she smiled alluringly at 
him and partly held out her arms, after 
the manner of Louise Homer. The ges- 
ture and her expression of face and of 
voice were adorable—and the sound 
that accompanied them was indescrib- 
ably awful. It reminded him of a vilely 
cynical statuary group he had seen in 
the “Sala Particolare’ of the Naples 
Museum. 

Yet, being a hero, he returned the 
smile and hammered his stricken face- 
muscles into a semblance of delighted 
approval. After a century—perhaps 
after an won—of torture, the song 
ended. And Ruth came over to where 
Dick sat. 


HE stood in front of him, silent, 

aglow, to hear his praise. He rose 
without a word—he could not speak, 
just yet—and put his arms about her. 
She looked up lovingly into his troubled 
face. 

“Thank you, dear,” she said very 
softly. ‘That is the way I hoped you 
would take it. Silence and such an ex- 
pression as yours mean a million times 
more than any applause. I was singing 
straight to your heart. And now I know 
I reached it. Oh, I was so afraid you 
mightn’t like my voice. One or two 
people don’t.” 

He tried to look indignantly sur- 
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prised. And he succeeded so well that 
she continued : 

“They don’t. Honestly, they don’t. 
Several people don’t—Dad, for instance. 
He doesn’t know a thing about music, of 
course—not a thing. But he positively 
hates my singing. And my chum at 
school,—Rhoda Brainard,—she hated it 
too. And one or two other people. And 
I got so, for a while, that I wouldn’t 


sing for people any more. It seemed 
like casting pearls before swine. That 
isn’t conceited of me, is it? For really 


my voice is a divine gift, and the credit 
for it isn’t due to me.” 

Again the man tried to speak. But 
still the right words would not come. 

“T told my teacher about some people 
not caring to hear me sing,” she pursued, 
“Otto Wyckoff, my teacher here in 
New York, you know. And he just 
laughed. He told me he has met no 
fewer than twenty people who detest 
Caruso’s singing. And he says two or 
three box-holders used to'make a point 
of staying away on the nights when 
Melba was to sing. He says everybody 
likes a mediocre voice, but that there 
are always a few people who can’t 
appreciate really fine vocal music—just 
as everybody likes potatoes and lots of 
people can’t appreciate mushrooms or 
truffles or caviare. It comforted me so 
much to hear him say all that. And it 
explained everything so clearly to me. 
He himself went wild over my voice. 
So did Signor Barratti, in Rome. And 
nearly everybody praises it. But I was 
so afraid you might be one of the few 
who wouldn’t enjoy it. And your praise 
meant more to me than everyone’s else 
put together. Wasn’t it silly of me to 
be afraid?” 

He forced some sound or other from 
his queerly contracted throat. It was a 
sound almost as discordant as a sample 
of her own singing. But it managed in a 
general way to imply assent and reas- 
surance. And it quite satisfied her. 

Leaving him, she crossed again to the 
piano. And again a prelude began. 
Now it was the prelude to “Exalta- 
tion”—a song that always thrilled Dick. 
And now she was singing—yes, just as 
before, if not worse. 

And so through the whole sweet pro- 
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gram that she and Dick had so delight- 
edly mapped out and whose rendition 
was so terrible. Before the end Dick 
had not only rallied enough of his dis- 
cord-scattered wits to voice a magnifi- 
cently lying approval but to shape the 
course he must pursue. 


NE of two things was evident: 

Either he had suddenly been 
stricken with melodic insanity and did 
not know one note from another, or else 
this dear girl of his was the most atro- 
ciously bad singer on the Western Hem- 
isphere. He did not think he had all at 
once lost his sense of sound-relation, for 
the piano-notes still struck-him as true. 
It was equally hard to believe that a 
three-year musical education had left 
Ruth so hopelessly tuneless as_ she 
seemed:to him. Her voice was glorious ; 
that was undeniable. But she used it 
as a five-yearold idiot child might strum 
on a priceless Stradivarius violin. In 
other words, the singing was all the 
more horrible because it emanated from 
a golden voice. 

The whole thing was a mystery. Dick 
Herron did not like mysteries; and 
therefore, the next morning before going 
to the office, he set out to solve this par- 
ticular one. 

Professor Wyckoff had a studio and 
two other rooms in the “music side” of 
the Carnegie Building. This morning, 
in one of his inner rooms, he had just 
finished shaving, and was donning his 
velvet coat and Windsor tie, when the 
imperative purring of an electric button 
brought him to the outer door of his 
suite. 

On the threshold stood a well-dressed 
man, somewhat athletic of build and just 
now very determined of aspect. 

“Mr. Wyckoff?” asked the visitor 
curtly. 

“Professor Wyckoff,” 
turned the host. ‘Yes.” 

He was appraising this youth. The 
newcomer did not look soulful enough 
to be a prospective pupil, and he had 
not the unmistakable bearing of a col- 
lector or a canvasser. His tense incisive- 
ness vaguely jarred upon the maestro’s 
artistic soul. 

“My name is Herron,’ 


blandly. re- 


announced the 
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caller, stalking unbidden into the softly 
lighted studio and leaving the worried 
musician to patter nervously after him, 
“Richard Herron. I am here in be- 
half of my wife. She was Miss Ruth 
Morton.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Wyckoff. 


OW he understood. Miss Morton 
had. given up her highly expensive 
lessons in order to be married. He had 
heard that. And now, of course, she was 
sending this brusque husband of -hers to 
arrange for the lessons’ renewal. Pro- 
fessor Wyckoff fairly exuded cordiality. 
“It is a delight!” he murmured, “I 
assure you I—” 

“The pleasure is all yours,” snapped 
Dick, glowering at him with strong dis- 
taste. “I’m here to ask you a few ques- 
tions. I'd like straight answers to 
them. I wont take up much of your 
time.” 

“If you are speaking about my plans 
for Miss Morton to study for grand 
opera, under my _ guidance,”’, gushed 
Wyckoff. “I shall be glad and honored 
to help her. I can—” 

“l’m not,” interrupted Dick. “I 
want to ask you about her voice.” 

“It is a marvelous voice,” declared 
the teacher. ‘“And—” 

“Tt is,” grimly assented Herron. “‘It 
is a marvelous voice. There are mag- 
nificent tones in it. And she has beauti 
ful expression and understanding and 
feeling. But—her singing is not like 
anyone’s else.” 

“Quite true! Quite true!’ enthused 
Wyckoff. “Her singing is remarkable. 
It—” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Dick. “It would 
cause remark, even in a boiler-factory. 
Do all your pupils sing as my- wife 
sings?” 

“Alas, no!” sighed the professor in 
regret. “If only they did—” 

“If only they did, the Board of 
Health would shut up your studio as a 
public nuisance. Drop bluffing, man, 
and talk turkey. Unless you’re deaf or 
a congenital fool, you know as well as 
I do that my wife can’t turn a tune. She 
can’t sing any more than a cow. She 
has a glorious voice, and plenty of feel- 
ing and temperament behind it, but 
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that’s all the good it does her. What’s 
wrong?” 

“I—J don’t understand, sir!’ ex- 
claimed Wyckoff in fine astonishment. 

“No?” sneered Dick. “Then I'll 
have to put on the screws. You've just 
offered to help my wife study for grand 
epera. You made the same suggestion 
to her. If you don’t give me straight 
answers, ‘I propose to go into court and 
swear to the offer you made. She can 
swear to it too. Then I will let her sing 
to the jury. And if they don’t jail you 
for fraud, it will be because they’ve all 
gone insane from the noise. The papers 
will enjoy the story too. Now will you 
speak up?” 


YCKOFF stared in terror at this 

brute of a visitor. He realized 
the man was in earnest. He saw, too, 
that ruin was uncomfortably near. 

“If you'll tell me the truth,” added 
Dick, “I wont prosecute. Take your 
choice.” 

Wyckoff promptly if tearfully took 
his choice. Dick’s curt questions elicited 
the ensuing facts: 

Ruth Herron was totally and uncon- 
sciously tone-deaf. 

She could play the piano by note—as 
can any deaf person. But without her 
notes she could not tell one musical 
sound from another. She was gifted 
with every quality of a perfect musician, 
except only the all-necessary quality of 
“ear.” The black and white. keys 
guided her piano-playing. But as there 
are, unluckily, no black and white keys 
in the human throat, her singing was 
wholly tuneless. 

Such an affliction Du Maurier de- 
scribed in “Trilby.” Such an affliction 
is far more common in real life than 
anyone but an aurist or a musician re- 
alizes. Tone-deafness in no way affects 
the ordinary hearing. It merely makes 
its victim unaware that she is singing 
off the pftch. Sometimes—as in the case 
of Ruth—a person thus cursed can.even 
detect musical defects in others and not 
in herself. It is a freak malady that is 
supposed—like ordinary deafness—to 
come from any of a half-dozen different 
causes. Sometimes it is inherent, some- 
times not. 


- lessons. 
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All this Professor Otto Wyckoff ex- 
plained more or less technically. He 
had several such pupils, he said. 

Pressed by Dick as to why he had 
not told Ruth, at the outset, that she 
could never hope to sing, he reluctantly 
hinted that her money was as good as 
any other applicant’s—also that her 
three half-hour lessons a week, at eight 
dollars per lesson, had helped materially 
in driving the wolf from the studio door. 
The same thrifty incentive, he opined, 
had moved his Italian colleague, Signor 
Barratti—to whom he had sent her for 
three months. 

“What harm?” pleaded Wyckoff as 
Dick fought strenuously against a yearn- 
ing to kick him. “If I say to a pupil, 
‘You can never hope to sing,’ will she 
believe me? Wo! She will go to the 
next teacher—and so on, until she finds 
one who will lie to her and take her 
money. Then why not I? It happens 
oftener than outsiders know. The pupil 
is taught all I can teach her. She is 
made happy by my praise. Her friends 
either are too polite to tell her her sing- 
ing is bad, or else they think it must be 
good because she is taking high-priced 
When at last she thinks she is 
ready for opera or for the concert-stage, 
she believes it is the manager’s cruelty 
and stupidity that keep her from get- 
ting the chance she wants. The man- 
agers tell her she cannot sing. She 
knows better. And she is a martyr to 
prejudice—which makes her happy. 
Women love to be martyrs. So, you see, 
I do no harm to anyone. Everyone is 
satisfied. And really, some of my pupils 
have had great careers. For example, 
there was—” 

But Dick, fearing the kick-temptation 
might overcome him, stamped out of the 
studio. 


NE thing was clear: Herron had not 
the courage, or the heartlessness, to 
tell Ruth that her singing was abomi- 
nable. He could not do it. Her joy at 
his supposed rapturous approval of her 


vocalism was pathetic. She took to 
singing as she moved about the flat. 
And nervous people, above and under 
them, began to hammer on the walls. 
Dick felt as though he were in a day- 











Nearly every evening, 


time nightmare. 
now, she would go to the piano as soon 


as dinner was over. And a half-hour of 
torment would follow. She had also re- 
sumed her practicing. The family next 
door complained to the janitor—who 
truculently waylaid Dick in the down- 
stairs hall—and whom a ten-dollar tip 
reduced to doubting complacency and to 
a reluctant vow of protection.. 

And through it all he was a million 
times sorrier for Ruth than for himself. 
-He loved her with all his heart. She 
adored him, and she lived only for his 
happiness. She was so innocently vain 
of her singing, and so proud of the pleas- 
ure he said it gave him. He could not 
break her heart by destroying this poor 
delusion of hers. So he set his teeth and 
bore it. And thus three cacophonous 
months screeched along. 


HEN came surcease. Ruth went 

out, one slushy winter day, with fur- 
laden shoulders and silk-clad ankles; 
and she came back with a nasty cold 
that settled in her throat. Of course, 
singing was quite out of the question, 
even when the hoarseness grew better. 
She must wait for nearly a month before 
trying to sing again. For, as she rue- 
fully explained to her sympathizing hus- 
band, a voice may be forever ruined by 
singing too soon after a cold. 

Dick was half tempted to ask her, in 
that case, to sing at once. But he swore 
at himself as an unworthy beast for har- 
boring such a thought. And he bought 
her the long-desired vocal score of “La 
Bohéme”—in limp leather covers—by 
way of penance. 

Two days later he was sent West to 
sing the song of the cash-register siren 
to a Denver capitalist. Long and hope- 
lessly Dick’s firm had sought to interest 
this Denver man in their new type of 
-cash-register. His influence and his 
money would mean fresh life to their 
slightly sagging enterprise. As a last 
resort Dick was sent out to see him. 

The capitalist was Waller K. Gurnee, 
a silver-king who liked to dabble in 
profitable new ventures. But Dick 
found it singularly hard to interest the 
old fellow in this particular enterprise, 
and he clawed about furtively for some 
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common ground whereon they two could 
meet. 

He found this common ground during 
the very first hour. He found it when 
he asked Gurnee to go to some show 
with him that evening. Gurnee refused 
the invitation with the air of a Puritan 
declining a ticket to a Sunday dog-fight. 
The Chicago Opera Company, he said, 
was in town, and Gilderoy Scott was to 
sing a “guest-performance” that night 
in “Samson and Delilah.” . Gurnee 
added the information that he would not 
miss a treat like that for all the so- 
called “shows” between Frisco and 
Rahway. 


HAT night -they sat side by side, 

spellbound, at the opera. Then they 
adjourned to Gurnee’s bachelor-quar- 
ters, where till two A. M. they alternately 
thrummed opera-music from memory 
and wrangled over rival singers and 
composers. They parted as intimate 
friends—to lunch together next noon 
and to sit rapturously together through 
an “Aida” matinée. 

Three days later Gurnee (somewhat 
interested at last in the new cash-reg- 
ister and infinitely more interested in 
his new music-loving chum) started east 
with Dick to look over the proposition 
in person. ; 

Dick was elated. Yet he was too ex- 
perienced a salesman—and fisherman 
too—not to realize that it is one thing to 
hook a big fish and quite another thing 
to land him. 

If this Gurnee deal should go 
through, it meant the doubling of. Dick 
Herron’s salary. If the deal, at this 
late stage, should slump, then Dick’s 
would be the blame and the punishment 
for the failure. Wherefore he played . 
his prize right warily. 

Gurnee, during the journey, railed 
against the sameness of dining-car 
meals. He went on to complain of a 
bachelor’s miserable fate in having only 
restaurant meals, at best, and of miss- 
ing the subtle charm of home-cookery. 
Loudly he declared that he would rather 
eat home-cooked chuck-steak and pota- 
toes than the most elaborate hotel-ban- 
quet Brillat-Savarin ever devised: 


This was Dick’s cue. He _ was 
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proud—-and justly proud—of his wife’s 
skill as a housekeeper. He now boasted 
modestly of it, and ended by asking Gur- 
nee to take potluck with them at a 
family dinner the next night. Gurnee 
eagerly accepted. 

Through Dick’s joy—enhancing it, 
while he was ashamed of the disloyal 
thought—ran a throb of delight that 
Ruth could not possibly sing for their 
guest. Had her voice still been in com- 
mission, he knew he would not have 
dared invite Gurnee to the flat. The 
music-mad Westerner would have fled 
in panic terror from such sounds as she 
produced in singing. For the success of 
his enterprise Dick felt that it would be 
as wise to kick Gurnee in the face as to 
let Ruth sing for him. 

But the month of enforced songless- 
ness was not more than half gone. And 
without hurting her feelings, Dick could 
avoid asking her to sing. Whereat he 
rejoiced. 


S edkries was looking her very prettiest 
when Waller K. Gurnee was ushered 
into the dainty little living-room of the 
flat at seven next evening. Gurnee’s 
look of appraisal quickly changed to 
one of real approval. Before he had 
been there three minutes, he announced 
fervidly: 

“This is a home!” 

The little dinner itself was simple 
and delicious and well served. Ruth 
made herself very charming to the 
elderly guest. Gurnee expanded into 
perfect contentment. Dick, furtively 
watching him, felt his own hopes soar 
to the stars. The fish was hooked! 

After dinner, while the three were at 
coffee in the living-room, a call from the 
office drew Dick to the telephone at the 
opposite end of the flat. One of the 
partners had called him up on a matter 
of routine business; and it was a full 
ten minutes before he could get back 
to his guest. 

(In ten minutes, battles have been 
won or lost, fortunes have piled up or 
collapsed, city-wide conflagrations have 
gotten beyond control, tall ships have 
sunk with all on board, kings have been 
crowned or assassinated—and hooked 
fish have torn free.) 
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As Dick returned to the living-room, 
he halted on the threshold, limp and 
sick with horror at what he saw. 

Ruth was standing at the piano, turn- 
ing over the vocal score of “Samson 
and Delilah.” Gurnee, at her side, was 
beaming with delight. 

“Say, Herron!” boomed the capitalist 
as he caught sight of Dick, ‘‘Why in 
blue blazes didn’t you ever tell me your 
wife was a great contralto? That 
wasn’t fair, old man. You came near 
robbing me of a wonderful treat.” 

“T—she—my wife has a bad cold!” 
stammered poor Dick, his face ghastly. 
“She—she has a glorious voice. I love 
to—to hear her sing. Everybody does. 
But she can’t sing with such a cold. It 
might ruin her voice forever. That's 
why I didn’t tell you. I—I was afraid 
you might ask—” 

“Oh, my cold is all right now,” Ruth 
reassured Gurnee, whose face had grown 
long with disappointment at Dick’s 
words, “It is entirely gone. It wont 
hurt me to sing. I’d be very glad to. 
See, here is the ‘Mon cur s’ouvre a 
ta voix’ aria. That was what you 
asked for, wasn’t it, Mr. Gurnee?” 

“You bet it was!” declared Gurnee as 
he settled back in an easy-chair with a 
grunt of sheer happiness. ‘I could lis- 
ten to it all night.” 

“Ruth!” began Herron in despair. 


HEN he checked himself. And 

a wholesome indignation surged 
through him. This lovely girl-wife of 
his had done her level best to make his 
guest’s evening happy. In offering to 
sing for him, she was seeking to give 
him pleasure. If the man did not like 
her pitiful singing, he could get out and 
stay out. 

Again a great gush of pity and loyalty 
toward Ruth surged up in Herron. He 
felt as might a mother whose crippled 
child essays to dance. And glowering 
at the smugly expectant Gurnee, he 
braced himself for the ordeal. 

Then Ruth threw back her bare 
shoulders and began to sing. 

Dick Herron’s jaw dropped, even as 
at his first hearing of her voice. Far 
more than that, amazement gripped 
and held him spellbound. He even for- 
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got to glare at Waller K. Gurnee. From 
the girl’s full throat and into the hushed 
room issued a flood of heaven-born 
melody. Her voice sank from velvety 
high notes to glorious organ-tones and 
soared again. All the passion and 
beauty of the Saint-Saéns melody swept 
through her marvelous interpretation. 
And true as compass to star was her 
voice to the pitch. 

Seldom, off the grand-opera stage, 
had such contralto singing been heard. 
It was golden ; it was hypnotic ; it was— 
why, it was unbelievable ! 

Soon—all too soon—the divine aria 
sank into silence. For an instant longer 
the trance of incredulity still enwrapped 
Dick Herron. He glanced blinkingly 
across at Gurnee. Tears were rolling 
unchecked down the Westerner’s rugged 
cheeks, tears of pure art-loving ecstasy. 

Neither man applauded. Neither 
man stirred. Ruth turned from the 
piano in wistful appeal to her husband. 

Dick could not speak. He got un- 
steadily to his feet, walked over to her 
and,—oblivious of Gurnee’s presence, 
bent down and kissed her. He felt like 
a man in a wonder-dream from which 
presently he must awake. Then Gurnee 
found voice: 

“Oh, tremendous! God-given!” sput- 
tered the Westerner brokenly, “More! 
More of it, wont you—flease ?” 


T was after Ruth had sung herself 

almost hoarse and Gurnee had at last 
torn himself away from the most raptur- 
ous music-evening of his life. Herron 
and his wife were alone together. And 
still Dick did not know what to say 
nor how to say it. 

“He seemed to like my singing,’ 
tured Ruth. 

“Like it?” repeated Dick. “I should 
think he did. Like isn’t the word. We 
went crazy over it—both of us. What— 
why—” 

“T think I sing even better, since my 
operation,” she said. 

“Operation?” he 
operation ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to tell!’ she ex- 
claimed. “I forgot. I didn’t tell you 
before you went West, because I was 
afraid it would worry you.” 


’ 


ven- 


echoed. “What 
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“What operation?” he demanded. 
“When I went to Dr. Colfax about 
my cold,” she confessed, “he looked 
over my breathing-apparatus and my 
nostrils and my ears, and all my head 
and throat. And he found I had a sort 
of—of ‘adhesion,’ I think he called it— 
somewhere in the eustachian tubes, on 
each side. And he advised me to have 
it attended to, because some day it. might 
thicken and make me deaf. So I. did. 
It was a very simple operation. — It 
hardly hurt at all. And I had to stay 
indoors only two days. And—” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he asked 
in keen concern. 

‘You would only have worried. And 
it wasn’t a bit serious. But the funny 
part of it is that it seemed to do some- 
thing queer to my hearing or else to my 
voice. For when I began practicing 
again, a few days ago, I found I made 
the most dreadful sounds! I’m glad you 
weren’t here to listen to them. It al- 
most drove me crazy to hear them. It 
was awful, Dick! I suppose the opera- 
tion had changed the connection between 
my hearing and my voice. (Dr. Colfax 
warned me that it does, sometimes. He 
says people have been cured of tone- 
deafness, for instance, that way.) “So 
I had to adjust myself all over again 
to the scale. It ‘was easy enough, of 
course. But for a day or two I was 
afraid my singing would never again be 
what it had been. Wasn’t it lucky that 
didn’t happen when Mr. Gurnee was 
here?” 

“Yes,” he admitted dazedly, “it—it 
was lucky. It was—it was—yes, dear, 
it was—lucky !” 


EXT morning Dick encountered the 
janitor in the lower hall. 

“Say. Mr. Herron.” confided the 
guardian of the furnace. “The agent 
ought to pay you a commission. That 
fam’ly on the floor below you has just 
decided to stay on here for another year. 
They say they wouldn’t move away from 
that voice of your wife’s—not if they 
had to pay twice the rent. And they 
was the folks that was kicking -worst 
about it, a month back. Funny, aint it?” 

“Yes.” assented Dick, “it is funny 
Have a cigar. Have three cigars,” 
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ULL five hundred paces back 
from the bayou shore, its ribs 
crushed against a great oak 
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which somehow withstood the shock, 
there is to this day the wreck of a 














lugger. Coarse grasses almost hide the 
hull, and the tree has littered the tilted 
deck with dead leaves until the scup- 
pers seem awash once more, the craft 
heeling over in the breeze which turns 
the marsh into a sea of billowing 
grasses. Such wrecks are common 
enough along that little-known coast 
of western Louisiana, sad reminders of 
the great hurricane. But I noted that 
even in decay this craft showed that it 
had been better than the run of Grand 
Caillou oyster-boats, and larger. So I 
pointed it out to Pére Martin, with idle 
comment. 

“*Twas Raoul Landry’s boat,” said 
the priest; then, with a chuckle: “His 
cook-stove must have gone still farther. 
He has never succeeded in finding 
it: 

“If there is a story of that storm 
with a smile in it, it stands alone,” I 


remarked. ‘‘I’d like to hear it, for I’ve 
heard all the others.” 

And so he told it that hot afternoon 
as our motor-boat plugged sturdily but 
slowly through the meandering chan- 
nel. 


AOUL lived on Grand Caillou. 

They are strange to you, these 
Caillou folk. They have their own 
tongue—not French, not English. Why 
their forbears pushed on beyond the 
fertile fields of Terrebonne to the low 
coast with its semitropical fevers no 
one can tell. But there they live, iso- 
lated, almost forgotten. They have be- 
come a distinct race, one might say, 
through admixture with the Indians 
and the Caribs. But they have kept 
the fine old French names, and the 
faith. They come to Houma but to sell 
their catch and buy bacon and calico, 
coffee and tobacco, and such simple 
things. 

But once in a while a beauty flowers 
among them. Adrienne Mandeville 
was one such, and Raoul Landry loved 
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“Times are dull for a 

poor priest,” I joked one 

day in passing: “When will 

you bring mea wedding-fee?” 

“Why should I marry?” she 

countered. . . . . “One smoky fire- 
place is as good as another.” 
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her. He told her so, in as many words, 
hut she had heard the speech before, 
many times. She was beautiful and 
well she knew it—brown, glowing with 
health, barefoot like all the Caillou 
folk, but stepping with the more grace 
for that. Her gray eyes were saucy 
as they gleamed beneath her jet-black 
hair, but they were not as saucy as her 
tongue. 

She thought well of the. Mandevilles, 
did Adrienne, and especially did she 
esteem their only daughter. 

“Times are dull for a poor priest,” I 
joked one day in passing. “When will 
vou bring me a wedding-fee?” 

“Why should I marry?” she coun- 
tered. 

“For love, perhaps,’ I ventured. 
“Such things have been done in my 
time.” 

“Pouf!’ was her retort. “One 
smoky fireplace is as good as another. 
Why leave my father’s? We women 
must drudge out their lives in some 
one’s hut. It is cooking, washing. 
mending and then more mending and 
washing and cooking. Here Mamma 
does half of the work. If I married, I 
should have to run a home for .my- 
self—” 

“But when love 
rupted. 

“Love! Love!’ she broke in. “They 
all talk love. Fat Jean talks love, with 
his six motherless youngsters, some as 
old as myself, for whom he expects me 
to sew and cook. So does young Raoul, 
the orphan, with no roof to put me 
under, no home but his boat. This 
love-talk—it is bait for silly fish. I am 
pretty, am I not? Don’t shake your 
head; you know I am. So TI can 
choose; and listen, good Pére Martin: 
I choose the man who will keep me in 
the grand style. A house—no cabin 
but a maison with bricks beneath and 
shingles above, with plastered walls 
and a cook-stove in the kitchen—like 
the houses in Houma. I’m tired of 
dodging leaks and tired of cooking at 
a fireplace. Then there must be rock- 
ing-chairs and linen, carpets—such a 
house as the Caillou never has seen. 
Who gives me comfort wins me—no 
matter who.” 


comes—” I inter- 


OW that was not a pretty speech 

from a girl of seventeen, who 
should be dreaming of castles indeed, 
but castles in Spain, with fairy princes. 
Where got she such notions? Not her 
mother or her grandmother or her 
mother again, who went to* Canada 
from France, had such luxuries. ‘There 
was but one cook-stove in all the Caillou 
country. Pierre Banquette found it be- 
side the wharf in Houma where some 
one had dumped the worn-out thing. 
Mended with wire and tin, propped up 
with stones for legs, it had served his 
good wife these many years, the envy 
of all her friends. 

On my monthly rounds of the 
bayous, I heard many a tale of Adri- 
enne. Fat Jean was being chaffed, and 
the widower took it unkindly to be 
snubbed by a chit of a girl. Her an- 
swer to all suitors, it seems, was the 
one she had made to my _ inquiry. 
Young or old, impetuous or dogged, 
handsome or ugly, it was all the same. 
The man who gave her riches, as the 
Caillou counts riches, should have her 
hand. 

“The conceit of her!’ Jean broke out 
one day to me. ‘“She’s pretty enough, 
I know, but pretty girls are many, and 
not so high and mighty. Build her a 
palace, indeed! For the price, I may 
have a fine new boat, which brings in 
the food and the clothing. She will 
come down from her high perch, I 
think me.” 

“She will die an old maid,” said her 
father sadly. ‘My landing looks like 
the wharf at Houma, with the suitors’ 
boats in a row. Fine men among them, 
too, the best along the Caillou. She’s 
throwing away her chances.” 

“Love will come and vanity be for- 
got,”’ I consoled him. 

“She is pig-headed and a little fool,” 
he retorted, with the privilege of a 
father to abuse his own, since all the 
world knows he doesn’t mean it. 


ND so it went until the joke reached 
Houma. 

“M’siew’ Dupont,” said fat Jean one 
day in the general store before a crowd, 
“T have sold me one boatload oysters. 
Please to wrap me up a cook-stove for 
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Adrienne Mandeville. It is to heat up 
her affections for me.” 

Everyone laughed -and went away. 
But Raoul came back, alone. He stood 
about awhile and talked. ‘The oysters 
were fat this year; had M. Dupont 
noted? The shrimp were scarce. Did 
the cannery pay fair prices, in-M. Du- 
pont’s estimation? And at last— 

These cook-stoves, about which there 
is so good a joke—how much might 
they cost? 

The storekeeper told him, as Dupont 
said to me later, without a smile. All 
this was in the spring of one year. In 
the spring of the next, Raoul began 
building a house. He had become a 
“fool for work,” I learned. He had 
bought out a thriftless partner in his 
boat, and at twenty-one owned a fine 
lugger alone, which is unprecedented 
on the Caillou. He was unpopular with 
lazy helpers, because he gave them no 
time for loafing in Houma; lazy men 
quit him, and greedy men joined him, 
for the boy made money by driving them 
hard, but he gave them liberal shares. 
He saved, and knowing little of banks, 
left his funds with Dupont. 





UST me, the tongues were clacking 

along the Caillou. Even I ventured 
to try a pleasantry upon Adrienne. She 
was sharp as pepper in her retort. The 
house was not for her, not that she knew 
of, and she ought to know. Yet I no- 
ticed slyly that she seemed interested 
when I talked of how substantial it 
seemed, with its red-brick foundation. 
its double floors and all. 

So paunchy old Dupont, leaning over 
my gate one day in late midsummer, 
did not surprise me as much as he had 
hoped when he sang out: 

“Raoul has’ bought his cook-stove.” 

Next trip I made down the bayous, 
Raoul came, proud as a turkey but 
frightened as a rabbit, too, to make 
arrangements for the wedding, which 
we planned then and there, with the 
fifth of October for the day. Long 
afterward I heard of his wooing. He 
set the new stove up in the empty house 


and one evening took Adrienne five 


miles in a pirogue to see it. 
“T love you, Adrienne,” he said as they 
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stood in the doorway, “but I have told 
you that before. Love does not -move 
you, but you have set a price, to one and 
all. Did you mean it?” 

She nodded. 

“Then are you taken at your word,” 
said he. ‘Here is the house, as you de- 
manded, and the cook-stove, as you or- 
dered. Is ita bargain?” 

“T see no carpets, no rocking-chairs, 
no linens—a bare house.” Her voice 
was indifferent. 

“T thought you might choose them 
yourself, if you willed,” replied Raoul 
meekly. “M. Dupont at Houma has 
enough of my money to pay for all that 
you want.” 

“Very well,” said she. 
tin shall marry us.” 

And that was all. It might have been 
a rich old man and a poor young girl 
with her scheming mamma in the back- 
ground. A strange pair, everyone said— 
proud, stiff and cold. 


“Father Mar- 


S° things stood when the hurricane 

came—September 28th, as every one 
of us will remember to our dying days. 
What a memory! It was black as night 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. The 
wind began, and first came the dust 
in stinging’ clouds, pelting the glass like 
fine rain. Soon the wind was howling 


-and screaming, and flying things began 


to thump against the house—bits of 
branches from the trees, birds dashed to 
death—and always the screaming wind 
and the sluicing rain. Sometimes there 
was a distant boom of a tree-trunk fall- 
ing. 

But why describe it to you? You 
remember. When it cleared’ on the 
morning of September 30th, everyone 
hurried to the wharves at daybreak, 
for we all were thinking of the people 
along the Caillou. The wind had been 
from the sea, and that meant the wa- 
ters must be over the whole coast plain. 
When the storms sweep in, it is as if a 
Titan blew into a giant saucer, spilling 
the water far over its edge. There had 
been storms before, though not so bad 
within our remembrance, and we 
knew— 

Boats were fitted out to explore, and 


_you know what they found—not a house 














On the morning of the 
third day they found him— 
Raoul. He was sick from 
exposure and unconscious. 
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standing, dead deer floating down the 
returning tides with buzzards for pas- 
sengers on these gruesome rafts ;- here 
and there a man or a woman or a child; 
survivors, pitifully few, in tree-tops, 
clinging to logs or on hastily made rafts. 
A few—the lucky ones—were in their 
boats. No need to detail it all. Twen- 
ty score lost their lives, as near as we 
could reckon. The rest lost all but their 
lives. 

Them we _ brought to Houma, 
Adrienne and her people among the first. 
The Mandevilles camped with the oth- 
ers, in the cottages the shrimp-packers 
use in season; but Adrienne spent most 
of her time at the landing, watching, 
saying nothing. On the third day, 
toward nightfall, they found him— 
Raoul. He was sick from exposure, and 
he was unconscious. The rescuers car- 
ried him to the great building which 
housed the other sick and the dying, and 
there Adrienne insisted on staying with 
him. 

On the morning of October the fifth 
he awoke, and for the first time he knew 
her. 

“Dear—you are safe! 
words. 

“Raoul!” And she seized him in her 
strong young arms, the tears streaming 
down both their faces. 
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were his first 
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“HOSE Landrys are made of leather. 
That afternoon, a bit shaky still, but 
walking proudly as might be, he came 
to the parish-house, Adrienne with him. 
Both were barefoot, their backs covered 
with the garments of charity. 
“We have come to be married,” she 
said, cool as you please. He was blush- 
ing and stammering, and so she took 


‘command. 


“Where is your plastered house, and 
your cook-stove? and where are the car- 
pets and the linen and the china?” I 
could not forbear asking her. 

It was he who answered. ‘They are 
gone. I must begin again. It will take 
years to replace them, for I must first 
get a boat. It will be a hard life for 
her, but she will not wait.” This last 
was said a bit proudly. 

“Dear, dear,” said I. ‘Adrienne, this 
is the way of silly lovers. I had ex- 
pected more wisdom from the prudent 
Adrienne. Have you thought of the 
cooking and the washing and the mend- 
ing—or of where you will get anything 
to cook or to wash or to mend? And 
where is my fee?” 

She put her arms around my neck, 
the child, and whispered in my ear: 

“T loved him all the while, thou blind 
one. And here is thy fee—” 

She kissed me. 





“Don’t see how we ever forgot your inyitation! 
“You'll have to collect when the cashier is here.” 

“Don’t worry; everything will come out all right.” 
“This proposition is offered for a limited time only.” 
“Everything Issay will be strictly impromptu.” 

“We're bound to win when the case is appealed.”’- 

“I take a little drink now and then.” 

“Any report of incivility will be promptly attended to.” 
“Remember, if you elect me, that I am your servant.” 
“They wont hurt after you wear ’em awhile.” 


“STALLS” 
By O. M. Samuel 


? 


“Everything new but the title.” 

“Leave your name, and if we need a man, we'll write you. 
“Money cheerfully refunded.” 

“Wanted to write, but something always intervened.” 
“No tipping allowed.” 

“Exactly as shown in New York.” 

“Positive cure guaranteed.” 


” 
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nwa IRS. KIDD FLAUNTY had 
| M | just bought a dashing mink 
(22 I] coat. She had worn it down 
the main street of Summerfield, and 
everybody had exclaimed, and won- 
dered how Kidd ever managed, even 
with his undeniable prosperity, to stand 
for Mrs. Kidd’s extravagance. Besides 
sporting the new mink coat on Main 
Street, Mrs. Kidd had worn it once as 
an evening wrap at the Country Club 
dance, and once to church and once to 
a moving-picture show. The coat was 
a beauty; so was Mrs. Kidd. 

After the first flush of enjoyment in 
the coat, Mrs. Kidd became petulant. 
“What’s the use of looking a little bit 


TRATED BY 
B.MMUELLER 


Be Naughty 
Before Youre 
Forty 


BORED BY SMALL- 
TOWN LIFE, MRS. 
FLAUNTY SEEKS 
METROPOLITAN 
ADVENTURE 


By 
Gertrude 
Brooke 
Hamilton 


devilish in such a devilishly dull hole 
as Summerfield ?”’ she demanded of Kidd 
one evening in the bungalow living- 
room. 

Kidd was absorbed in sprinkling 
driftwood-powder on the logs to make 
the fire burn iridescently. He was a 
handsome fellow, with gray at his tem- 
ples, gray in his eyes—and not a bit of 
gray in his nature. But he had an irri- 
tating—to Mrs. Kidd—trick of always 
being energetically engrossed in the 
thing on hand. “There she goes!” he 
triumphed, speaking of the blue-green 
flames produced by the powder. 

“Oh, Kidd, I wish you'd listen when 
I talk to you!” lamented the pretty 
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matron. “It’s so hard! You're satis- 
fied with just nothing. Putting powder 
on that fire satisfies you. And you don’t 
care at all that I haven’t any place to 
wear my new coat! Sometimes I get 
just deadly tired of it!” Mrs. Kidd’s 
arched foot thudded the rug. She was 
thirty-five, with a fine, full figure, lots 
of well-shampooed brown hair, very 
good teeth, china-blue eyes, a retroussé 
nose, a vaguely wistful mouth and a 
gracious, excitable manner. 

Having made the fire pretty enough, 
Kidd comfortably ensconced himselt in 
a Morris chair, filled his pipe and un- 
folded his evening paper. 

Shrugging, Mrs. Kidd snatched an 
embroidery-hoop from her sewing-stand 
and settled herself on the other side of 
the iridescent fire. She threaded a 
needle with rose-colored floss, began on 
a corner of her doily and then became 
inanimate, plump hands folded on the 
frame, blue eyes fixed on Kidd with the 
expression of a martyr at the stake. 

“Honestly, sometimes I wish I hadn’t 
married,” she calmly declared. “I wish 
I'd been like my sister Sacra.” 

“T guess Sacra often wishes she’d been 
like you,” replied Kidd pleasantly, turn- 
ing a sheet of his paper. 

“T guess not! Sacra’s perfectly satis- 
fied with her life.” Mrs. Kidd was em- 
phatic. ‘‘Why shouldn’t she be? She 
earns her own money, and her life is 
simply thrilling. Nobody would know 
we were sisters!” Mrs. Kidd became 
agitated. ‘I’m fleshy, a back-number, 
buried alive in this little town! I do 
the same thing every day! I get up in 
the morning, eat breakfast with you, talk 
over my order with the cook, go down- 
street to Mr. Wignall’s store and hope, 
when I ask what meats he has, that 
somebody has invented a new animal! 
But he always says: ‘Beef, veal, pork, 
lamb and mutton, Mrs. Flaunty.’ And 
then I go over to the drug-store and 
have a sundae—and the same old people 
go by the window in the same old 
clothes. And I prowl home and eat 
something ; and in the afternoon I play 
bridge or go down-street again. I’m 
tired of it! I wish I could have one 
good time before I die. I simply do! 
Oh—lawk!” She dissolved into tears. 
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 Ggeiee put aside his paper. ‘Why, 

Belle, old girl!” he said in his rich, 
affectionate voice. He held out his 
arms. 

Mrs. Kidd arose and sat on Kidd’s 
knee. “I know I’m mean,” she sniveled, 
dusting the lapel of his coat. “You're 
so good to me. And I do appreciate it. 
But Kidd, sometimes I nearly go crazy! 
And I can’t help but feel that Sacra has 
the best of it. There she is, years 
younger than I, getting success on the 
stage—living in a New York hotel and 
having an awfully good time. Kidd, I 
know I’m luny—but I do wish I could 
pack up my duds and go on to see Sacra 
and show her my new coat.” 

“Why can’t you, honey?” asked Kidd, 
patting her shoulder. 

“It would cost too much,” reflected 
Mrs. Kidd, blue eyes beginning to 
sparkle. 

“IT guess I could manage it. 
much would it cost?” 

“Well,’—getting rapturous,—‘‘Sacra 
says the cost of living is awful in New 
York. I’d have to pay for my room and 
all my meals, because Sacra is in a hotel ; 
but that wouldn’t be much. And there’s 
the railroad fare, and hat and shoes to 
go with my coat; and I’d have to take 
in the shows and things Kidd, 
I’m perfectly crazy to go! Do you think 
you could manage it?” : 

“Surely,” said Kidd. 
have a couple of hundred. 
do?” 

“Of course! You darling!” Mrs. 
Kidd kissed her husband. “I really 
don’t half appreciate you,” she effer- 
vesced. She went to the writing-desk 
and made out a_ shopping-list—hat, 
shoes, gloves, blouses and lingerie. ‘I'll 
put these on the bill at Quicke & 
Deaderick’s,” she- brightly. reflected. 
“That will keep my two hundred intact. 
And you can buy my railroad-ticket and 
Pullman berth. You can, can’t you, 
Kidd >?” 

She drew a sheet of monogrammed 
note paper from a pigeonhole and began 
to scrawl. “I do hope Sacra will be 
glad to see me,” she giddily cogitated. 
“T’ll send this letter ‘special,’ and then 
T’ll go right away—so she wont have 
time to say not to come.” 


How 


“T can let you 
Will that 
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ACRA RITER had been of the stage 

five seasons. She was twenty-seven, 
slim to the point of immaturity, with 
short, brown, silky hair which, when 
hanging over her shoulders, made her 
look like a medieval page; her face was 
a pure, pointed oval, her skin like white 
tea-roses ; and there was a touch of trag- 
edy in the beauty of her mouth and her 
shadow-brown eyes. She worked hard, 
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Sacra Riter’s life when the stitches 
seemed to run crisscross. Just now 
Sacra coveted a poetic part in a produc- 
tion being prepared for Broadway; 
Lamprey backed the production; could 
Sacra secure the part and evade idle, de- 
structive forces? Aide thought not. 
Sacra was on the fence. 

She was tensely poised, looking first 
at one’side and then at the other, when 


“Sacra,” said Mrs. Kidd, “I wish you'd tell me something about yourself. We're sisters, and we ought to 
confide in each other.” 


but because of many things she had not 
yet attained a big success. Her life was 
packed with endeavor and emotional 
stress. There were two men in her life. 
And she was beginning to be tired, and 
to wonder what the end would be. 

Lamprey, one of the men, was the 
lover-type—the idle, destructive species. 
Aide, the other man, was the friend- 
type—the diligent, constructive sort. 
Lamprey had pots of money and oodles 
of theatrical influence. Aide had money 
and common sense. Lamprey was con- 
tinually tossing big professional chances 
at Sacra. Aide was constantly advis- 
ing her to go slow. 

There were patches and spans in 


a bellboy handed her a trivial brickbat— 
a “special” from her married sister 
Belle Flaunty, who lived in the little 
town of Summerfield. Mrs. Flaunty had 


written: 


Dear Sacra: 

I wonder what you are doing and I 
wish I were doing it with you. Don’t 
you wish we lived nearer each other so 
we could bum around together? 

I have two dances on my hands this 
month, being hostess for the Country 
Club. I went to a big dance at the 
Hall and had a wonderful time. But I 
often do get tired of dancing with the 
same men all the time. And some of 
them are such pokes and so Summer- 
fieldv! I read this the other day: 
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“T met the devil when he came; 

With wonder his form did I closely 

scan, 
He is not ugly and is not lame, 
But really a handsome and charm- 
ing man.’ 

Is that true or not? Have you met 
him? Really, this is a deadly dull town. 
Why is it so hard sometimes to walk in 
the strait and narrow? I don’t mean 
that one wants to run down to the end 
of the crooked lane, but sometimes it 
does look as if it’s so attractive just 
around the corner—a little way. But 
no—a capital NO. It does not do. 

My dear, I have a new coat—mink. 
It’s perfectly stunning and way beyond 
Summerfield. 

Sacra, I’m awfully bottled up. I 
would give anything if I could just have 
a good talk with you. We have never 
been really intimate. I know as little of 
your inner life as you do of mine. My 
dear, Kidd has just given me two hun- 
dred dollars and I am coming to visit 
Be sure to meet me—lI'll arrive 


you. 
this evening at six-thirty-five, by the 
Pennsylvania route. 
Lots of love from Kidd. 
Devotedly, 
BELLE. 


HE traveling clock on Sacra’s dress- 


ing-table was striking six. Sacra 
shrugged out of her negligee. Her 


street-suit was simple, and her furs were 
shabby. As she dragged a much-worn 
but becoming dun-colored poke lined 
with violet over her silky hair, the tele- 
phone rang. 


Lamprey was on the wire. “How 


about it?” his possessive, caressing voice 
inquired. 

Sacra was silent. 

“See that manager-man again to- 
morrow,” directed Lamprey. ‘And take 
dinner with me to-morrow evening. I'll 
come for you. Be good. By-by.” 

The six-thirty-five came in as Sacra 
reached the train gates. A sportive 


beauty in mink rushed up to her from 
the tide of travelers, and two warm 
round arms embraced her. 

“My dear,” cried Mrs. Kidd Flaunty 
dramatically, “you don’t look a day 
older—not a day! But you look splen- 
didly! Already, all sorts of things have 


happened on this trip. As we pulled out 
of Havre-de-Grace,—I was lunching,— 
the car gave such a jolt that a waiter 
spilled hot consommé on a parson’s 
head ! 


And the man at the table with 
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me made a remark about it. I didn’t 
know whether to answer or not. He was 
quite attractive! And my dear, what 
do you think of this coat? Now tell 
me frankly, Sacra—is it the thing?” 

Mrs. Kidd halted and revolved, like 
a fashion-model on a _ movie-screen. 
“Where are the taxicabs?” she asked. 
“Tm going to do this thing up big— 
Kidd gave me two hundred dollars be- 
sides my fare. He sent all sorts of love 
to you. Good heavens! where is that 
porter going with my bags? Porter! 
Here I am! Porter, we want a taxi.” 
She spoke in an undertone to Sacra: 
“Is it all right to follow the porter? 
They say such awful things happen in 
New York. Sister mine, I feel that I’m 
going to have a scrumpety spree! My 
dear, I’ll confide to you. Every woman 
wants to be naughty before she’s forty!” 

The taxi rolled out of the station, 
through Thirty-second Street to Broad- 
way. 

Mrs. Kidd’s head turned left and 
right. “I want to go to the Hippo- 
drome, and see ‘Pierrot the Prodigal,’ 
and the cabarets, and the shops, ‘and 
meet some men,” she zestfully an- 
nounced. “Of  course,’’—hastily,—‘I 
don’t mean that I want to do anything 
Kidd could object to. But—” 

Sacra leaned back in the taxi-seat and 
closed her shadow-brown eyes. ‘I’m so 
tired,” she said with lengthened utter- 
ance. 


RS. KIDD FLAUNTY registered 

in the big Broadway hotel and 
dined with Sacra in the gorgeous res- 
taurant. 

Drinking her demi-tasse, she buoy- 
antly inquired: ‘What shall we do this 
evening ?” 

“Relax,” suggested Sacra. 

“Lawk!” grimaced Mrs. Kidd. 

Sacra gave her low, melodious laugh. 
“T’ll call Aide up and ask him to take 
us to the Hippodrome,” she said, face 
lightening. 

“T’ll wear my evening hat with the 
pink question-mark,’ announced Mrs. 
Kidd, “and my pink satin with the 
crystal tunic—and, of course, my coat.” 

They went up to their rooms. Sacra 
got Aide over the ’phone. 
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Mrs. Kidd Flaunty was enthralled by 
the Hippodrome. 

Sacra and Aide talked in low tones 
through most of the strenuous pumbers. 


“Have you decided about that part?” 


Aide asked. 

“I’m to see the manager to-morrow.” 

“If I were you,” said Aide, “I’d take 
the road offer.” 

“The road offer is only a shade bet- 
ter than what I had last season, Aide.” 

“If every season you go a shade bet- 
ter, some season you'll be firmly 
starred.” 

“But I’m tired—and shabby—and— 
lonely.” 

“Rot! Listen, Sacra: In my hotel 
there’s a poor little girl who lives in a 
suite, has her meals served in her draw- 
ing-room, has her diamonds and her 
poodle and poses as a very great actress. 
She’s that laughingstock of the town— 
the chorus chick some fool has starred 
overnight.” Where will the chicken be 
after a while? And in a room of my 
hotel there’s a woman who wears the 
same suit every day, who daily spends 
an hour reading in the sun-parlor, who 
takes the same walk every afternoon— 
over to Madison Avenue—up ten blocks 
and back—and who doesn’t pose at all. 
She’s that marvel of the town—the sea- 
soned player delighting us, as usual, 
with a mellow portrayal. Because she’s 
firmly sphered, she comes back, and 
back.” 


‘Tae next evening Mrs. Kidd Flaunty 
met Lamprey. 


Lamprey was indolently ready to 
show Mrs. Kidd a good time. He took 
Sacra and Mrs. Kidd to dinner, and 
then to the Winter Garden. They made 
a night of it in the cabarets, winding up 
at five A. M. with Jack’s famous bacon 
and eggs. 

“Oh, lawk!” rippled Mrs. Kidd, say- 
ing au revoir to Lamprey. “I’m having 
such fun!” 

A few minutes later, in negligee, Mrs. 
Kidd tangoed about Sacra’s room. 
“Think of living in a place where you 
can do this every night in the week!” 
she rhapsodized. 

Sacra was brushing her silky, shoul- 
der-length hair. She parted it and 
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looked at herself in the mirror. The 
color unexpectedly went from her face, 
leaving it somber. Her eyes brooded. 

“Sacra,” said Mrs. Kidd, noting the 
sudden loss of color with emotional in- 
terest, “I wish you'd tell me something 
about yourself. We're sisters, and we 
ought to confide in each other.” 

“My confidences might whiten. your 
hair,’ drawled Sacra. 

“My dear!” gasped Mrs. Kidd, de- 
lighted. 

“Go to bed, Belle,” yawned Sacra. 
She slipped into her nightrobe. 


MBE: KIDD, long brown hair in two 

plaits, began to cold-cream her 
face. ‘Mr. Lamprey is what I call an 
attractive man,” she remarked _irrele- 
vantly. 

Sacra got into bed and laid her head 
on her pillow. 

Mrs. Kidd, with a dash of spice, pur- 
sued the subject. “‘An obliging man 
of the world is the devil,’” she quoted 
flippantly, ‘“ ‘and when he is tempting, 
oh, so civil!” 

Sacra turned her face away. ‘‘You’re 
in no danger from the devil, Belle,” she 
said in an even voice. ‘‘You have Kidd.” 

Mrs. Kidd was affronted. “The devil 
didn’t ignore me, when I scanned his 
features!’ she dimpled. - 

“Catch him ignoring any flash of 
frailty,” scoffed Sacra. She clasped her 
bare, slender arms behind her head, 
looking at her sister. “I wish you'd 
engross that devil for a little while,” she 
said listlessly. “I truly do.” Her look 
deepened, caught a fraction of hope. 
She gave her low, melodious laugh. “It 
might be a way to outwit His Satanic 
Majesty,” she meditated. “You see, 
Belle,”—smothering a sigh,—‘“‘I’ve half 
got to accept a favor of Lamprey—if I 
want to star in a leap. But I know the 
hazard. What do you say to helping me 
out by sidetracking Satan—captivat- 
ing, for a few weeks, his fickle atten- 
tions? You’re in no danger, because you 
have Kidd. Do it for me, Belle. I'll 
bless you.” She took a frail hand from 
behind her head and extended it to her 
sister. 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Kidd, flustered. “Of course, Sacra,”— 





Fea 


“I wish you luck, Virtue,” said Lamprey to Sacra. ‘“‘I thank you, Vice,” said Sacra to Lamprey. 
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taking the frail hand in her plump one,— 
“I'm awfully fond of you, and I’d do 
anything to help you. But I don't 
want to do anything foolish.” 

“Help me out, Belle, by flirting with 
Lamprey,” begged Sacra. “I want the 
part—but not the noose.” A_ slight 
shudder shook her. 

“T know, my dear,” said Mrs. Kidd 
quickly. “I understand. Mr. Lam- 
prey can help your career, but naturally, 
you don’t want to marry him. Any 
woman knows what wretched husbands 
devils make!” Mrs. Kidd leaned for- 
ward and kissed her sister. ‘You take 
the favor you want, honey, and leave 
Mr. Devil to me.” 


[t takes a pretty woman less time to 

ignite a flirtation than it takes drift- 
wood-powder to produce iridescent 
flame. Mrs. Kidd Flaunty, desirous of 
saving Sacra from a hazardous matri- 
monial noose, and frothing with rainbow 
pleasure on her own account, succeeded 
in engrossing Lamprey’s idle compli- 
ments. 

Sacra accepted the part in the poetical 
drama. Rehearsals began. Sacra worked 
as if against time. 

The drama was to be tried out in 
Atlantic City. Sacra suggested that Mrs. 
Kidd stay on and make the trip with 
her. “Once I’m launched in this part, 
I’ll be beyond his machinations,” said 
Sacra, speaking to herself. 

“My dear, I’ll go to Atlantic City 
with you,” generously promised Mrs. 
Kidd. “It will be great fun to flout 
off together and leave him pining! And 
to-day, my dear, while you are buying 
that beaten-gold bandeau, and _ those 
armlets for your third act, I'll lunch 
with him at Shanley’s.” 

The telephone rang and Mrs. Kidd 
rushed to answer it. 

Lamprey was on the wire. ‘“Who’s 
going to keep that luncheon-date with 
me?” his caressing voice inquired. 

“T hope nobody’s tapping the wire 
from Summerfield,” flashed Mrs. Kidd, 
‘because I am going to lunch with 
you, and Sacra isn’t. Now, please, if 
ever you meet any of the Summerfield 
people; make believe that you took the 
brown-eyed, single sister to Shanley’s!” 
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“Of course,” laughed the lazy voice. 
‘“T’m here in the lobby of your hotel— 
coming down?” 

Mrs. Kidd turned from the telephone 
with dimpling cheeks. She applied a 
last powdering to her nose, caught up a 
few strands of hair from the smooth 
nape of her neck, tilted the question- 
mark hat and frogged the mink coat. 

She descended in gala mood to join 
Lamprey. 
eae weather was fine, the walk along 

Broadway invigorating, the music at 
the feeding-stall full of zif, the food 
tasty fodder. 

“How different from Summerfield!’ 
bubbled Mrs. Kidd, sipping her cocktail. 

“Don’t knock Summerfield,” protested 
Lamprey. ‘It has given us a belle and 
a young lady possessed of much poetic 
temperament.” 

Easy color rose in Mrs. Kidd’s cheeks. 
“Do you know that the belle is to be on 
hand for Sacra’s first night in Atlantic 
City?” she questioned gayly. 

“T didn’t know, but I’m glad to 
know,” Lamprey lightly assured her. 
“Tt’ll be a big night when Sacra Riter 
comes into her own. I’m going to shout 
from the gallery.” 

Mrs. Kidd consumed her lobster paté 
with an air of discretion. She had not 
known that Lamprey would be in 
Atlantic City too. She took his going 
to herself. Her swimming thought was: 
“Careful, Mrs. Flaunty. Deep water!” 

When Lamprey suggested a matinée, 
after luncheon, Mrs. Kidd hesitated— 
and accepted. The snappy marital farce 
he took her to see heightened the 
turbidity in the lake of her conscious- 
ness. She felt the way an _ innately 
modest woman feels when appearing on 
the beach for the first time in an apology 
for a bathing-suit. ‘Oh, no!” she cried 
in trepidation, to Lamprey’s suggestion 
of dinner at Lorber’s. “Sacra must 
think me lost! I promised to help pack 
her trunk.” 

Walking beside the well-groomed, at- 
tentive Lamprey, with the glittery, de- 
lightful afternoon behind her, Mrs. 
Kidd suddenly cogitated whether the 
devil would be such an undesirable per- 
son to have in the family! 
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“You know,” she said impulsively to 
Lamprey, ‘Sacra is a perfectly wonder- 
ful girl. Kidd, my husband, has often 
offered her our home; and Kidd’s 
cousin, the richest man in Summerfield, 
begged Sacra to marry him when father 
died. Sacra is too independent to ac- 
cept anything from Kidd, and too sweet 
to marry Kidd’s cousin unless she loves 
She’s going to be simply 
fine in this play she’s so crazy over. 
She’s a genius!” 

“She is,” said Lamprey, manner and 
voice concentrated. 

“When I speak of Kidd’s rich cousin, 
I’m not belittling the wonderfully at- 
tractive men here for Sacra to marry!” 
hastily laughed Mrs. Kidd. 

With his intimate smile, Lamprey ac- 
knowledged the implied compliment. 
They were walking down Broadway, 
winking awake for the night. Suddenly 
Lamprey swept off his hat. 


ACRA was on the curb, waiting for 


a blockade to clear. She looked 
dead-tired and never more lovely. She 
had several bundles in her arms. She 


gave the effect of a person feverishly 
making the last, long mile. 

Lamprey took her packages from her. 
“You should be resting,” he said. “Why 
not hire a maid to do your shopping ?” 

“Don’t be sarcastic,” begged Sacra, 
slipping to her sister’s side. ‘Just at 
present, I’m not even earning a salary.” 

Lamprey took quick, appreciative 
stock of her. His manner tightened, 
and the concentrated look appeared in 
his eyes. “I'll be glad when the play is 
on,” he said in a lowered voice. 

“You're glad all the time, these days,’ 
frankly laughed Sacra, giving Belle a 
slow side-glance of admiration. She 
touched her sister’s mink sleeve. 

“Sacra, you’re nothing but an infant,” 
reproved Mrs. Kidd, sedately skating 
into the conversation. 

“No wonder I’m a dour infant,” 
teased Sacra. ““Two’s a company, three’s 
a crowd—and I’ve been crowded out. 
Look at your lunch-party to-day. J ate 
a sandwich and drank malted-milk.” 
Mouth quirking, Sacra again touched the 
mink sleeve. 

“When I get you in your room, I'll 
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spank you!” reprimanded Mrs. Kidd, 
blue eyes laughingly in Lamprey’s direc- 
tion. 

Lamprey was looking at Sacra. 


[BEY came to a street-crossing, and 

Lamprey took Sacra’s arm. As he 
did so, he said something in her ear— 
so low that Mrs. Kidd could not catch 
the words. But his expression, and his 
impatient hand on Sacra’s arm, blared 
volumes—to even Mrs. Kidd Flaunty’s 
tissue-paper sensibilities. 

Her dimples disappeared. The lake 
of her consciousness became still enough 
to mirror a panorama of impressions. A 
feeling of ignorance smote Mrs. Kidd. 

The street-crossing seemed a mental 
crossing for Sacra too. Without parley, 
she rid herself of Lamprey’s clutch. 
“That settles it,” she said evenly in 
answer to Lamprey’s murmur. “I'll 
follow the advice of a very, very good 
friend of mine, and go on the road.” 

“Be good, and you'll follow the 
lonely road,” said Lamprey without any 
show of feeling. 

“Conquer loneliness, and you'll keep 
good,” fenced Sacra. 

“You'll be a cold-storage goodie,” 
agreed Lamprey. 

“Better that than a gobbled-up bit of 
fresh flesh.” Sacra’s drawl was rather 
insolent. 

“Choose for yourself,” said Lamprey. 
“T’ll never interfere with your free will. 
But I'll bet you a fi’penny bit that five 
seasons hence will find you hardly ad- 
vanced.” 

“If every season I go a shade better, 
some season I'll be firmly starred,” 
smiled Sacra. 

They reached the hotel. 

Lamprey held out his hand to Mrs. 
Kidd. ‘We sha’n’t have the big night 
in Atlantic City,” he said regretfully. 
““Good-by, Summerfield belle.” 

Mrs. Kidd was confused. She gave 
him her hand and quickly withdrew it. 
She watched Sacra and Lamprey shake 
hands, and paled at Lamprey’s slight, 
brutal laugh. 

“T wish you luck, Virtue, 
prey to Sacra. 

“T thank you, Vice,” said Sacra to 
Lamprey. 
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said Lam- 
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‘Lamprey strolled off through the city 
dusk. 


ACRA put her arm through her 

sister’s. “‘Let’s have tea, Belle,”’ she 

suggested, guiding Mrs. Kidd into the 
hotel trottery. 

Mrs. Kidd Flaunty sank into one of 
the ornate chairs in the trottery. ‘For 
heaven’s sake, Sacra!” she heaved. 
“Tell me what you and Mr. Lamprey 
were driving at. “My dear, are you 
going to give up the part? Aren’t we 
going to Atlantic City?” 

“All off,” indifferently stated Sacra, 
studying the tea-card. “Shall it be 
French pastry—or scones and ginger 
marmalade ?” 

“You choose,” said Mrs. Kidd. Her 
face became worried. ‘My feet hurt 
me, anyway,” she complained, finding a 
cushion for her patent-leather, white- 
topped boots. 

“Pastry, and Ceylon tea, for two,” 
ordered Sacra. She laughed languidly 
as the waiter went off. “What comical 
types the ginks who serve us often are,” 
she pointlessly commented. 

“I’m not intellectual enough to ap- 
preciate types,” said Mrs. Kidd plain- 
tively. She peeled off her gloves and 
twisted her. rings. ‘Sacra, please ex- 
plain this thing to me. Why did you 
act that way toward Mr. Lamprey? 
What did he say to you when he took 
your arm? I saw him say something. 
What was it? Did he ask you to marry 
him—or—did he say something horrid ?” 

“You should worry, Belle,” shrugged 
Sacra. “You've only lost a trip to 
Atlantic City and some dubious excite- 
ment.” 

“Sacra, I don’t like that word ‘dubi- 
ous!’” flashed up Mrs. Kidd. “And I’m 
not thinking about my trip to Atlantic 
City. . I’m thinking about you.” 

“Here’s the pastry-tray,” said Sacra, 
lips tight ; ‘don’t you hate the responsi- 
bility of choosing from such a tempting 
array?” With delicate finger-tip Sacra 
indicated a frosted bun to the waiter, 
and thrust a fork into it. 

“TI don’t want any pastry,” said Mrs. 
Kidd, petulantly shooing the waiter 
away. She drank her'tea to keep from 
crying. 
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Sacra ate even the crumbs of her bun, 
and lingered in the trottery. Going up 
in the elevator, she talked about a hat 
she had seen that day in a shop-window. 

As she closed the door of her room 
behind her, Sacra sprawled forward in a 
dead faint. 


MBS: KIDD dropped on her knees 
beside her younger sister. She 
took off Sacra’s violet-lined poke and 
shabby suit, loosened her shoelaces, re- 
moved her blouse and unhooked the 
girdle that confined her slight figure. 
She bathed Sacra’s forehead. 

Sacra came awake with a sigh. 
second, her eyes were vaporous. 
she wept. 

. “Who’s your doctor, honey?” cried 
Mrs. Kidd, cradling Sacra in her arms. 
“T’ll "phone for him.” 

“T haven’t any doctor,” said Sacra. - 

Mrs. Kidd - was horrified. “Why, 
what would you do if you were taken 
ill?” she exclaimed. 

“Get carted off to Bellevue,” moaned 
Sacra. 

“My dear—hush!” Mrs. Kidd rocked 
Sacra. ‘Come home with me, child,” 
she crooned. “My Kidd will take care 
of you.” 

Sacra turned her head to kiss the mink 
sleeve. Suddenly she sat erect and 
struck her breast with her hands. Rack- 
ing laughter shook her. Her mouth 
curved down at the corners. “It’s 
ludicrous ever to think of beating a devil 
at his own game,” she mocked. “If you 
take his ‘all this and more,’ you’ll pay— 
all. this—and more!” 

A change passed over her. She seemed 
to become emancipated from a fever. 
Pallid, stern, uncompromising, not a 
gesture, a twist of lip or quirk of eye 
to suggest moral delirium, she folded 
her hands and sat immovable and im- 
mutable. 

“Belle,” she said at length, “forgive 
me for dragging you into this. Forgive 
me for introducing you to Lamprey. 
For a long while, Belle,”—the melodi- 
ous voice lagged,—“‘it seems to me ever 
since I came out into the world, Lamprey 
has been after me. He doesn’t love me. 
He—doesn’t want to marry me. He 
simply wants to bag the game. 


Fora 
Then 
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“Lamprey offers me success, quick, 
moneyed success. And it temptsme. I 
consider it, and overcome the temptation. 
Lamprey disappears. I work. Aide 
helps me. And then—Lamprey looms 
up, with his idle, profligate magnificence. 
I’m tired. It begins again! 

“Aide says if I hold out, I'll win. 
And I must hold out! Or—I’ll be— 
naughty, Belle!’ Sacra crossed her arms 
before her face. 

Mrs. Kidd’s eyes were abnormally 
large. “Sacra,” she said solemnly, ‘‘you 
must get right away from this dreadful 
man Lamprey. I’ve heard of such 
things, but I didn’t know they happened. 
Sacra, you must be terribly attractive!” 

“No more attractive than a hundred 
others,” said Sacra scornfully from be- 
hind her crossed arms. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Kidd, 
gathering herself together, “the thing 
to do is to come home with me. Do you 
remember Kidd’s rich cousin? He’s still 
a bachelor. You must come home with 
me and set your cap for him.” 


ACRA uncrossed her arms and dis- 
closed a very sweet face. “Hon’, I 

can’t,” she said with fatalism. “If ever 
I marry anyone,”—a strong light illum- 
inated the shadow-brown eyes,—“I’ll 
marry Aide. And that doesn’t look 
hopeful, because he supports a wife.” 

Mrs. Kidd’s tongue made a tour of 
her lips. “Oh—lawk!” she gasped, 
fisting her plump hands and excitedly 
thudding the air. “Don’t say such 
things! What are you in? What will 
happen to you? A devil hounding you! 
in love with a married man!” Mrs. 
Kidd gained her feet. 

Sacra steod up too—still white from 
her collapse, but composed and reassur- 
ing. ‘The muddle sounds worse than 
it is,” she said simply. ‘I have my part 
on thercad. Don’t bother, dear.” Her 
face lightened. “I'll call Aide up and 
ask him to take us to see ‘Pierrot.’” 

“I wont go around with a married 
man!” said Mrs. Kid indignantly. 

She modified the outburst. “I know, 
Sacra. I’m poky and small-minded and 
small-town and all that. But this is 
getting too much for me. It’s like that 
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something about the choice between the 
devil and the deep sea. Sacra, I think 
you perfectly wonderful to manage it! 
But—I confess to you—it shocks me! 
And my dear, if you don’t mind, I’ll go 
home.” 

She nervously followed up her words 
with a warm hug. “I’ve had a per- 
fectly fine time,” she declared. “It’s 
just that I’m homesick all of a sudden. 
And to-morrow’s washday—my laun- 
dress never remembers to collect the 
doilies. And then I have the Country 
Club on my hands. And Kidd said in 
his yesterday’s letter that he was having 
a twinge of lumbago.” 

While she talked, Mrs. Kidd con- 
sulted a timetable. “I can’t make it 
out!” she complained, flapping the 
pages. ‘Kidd always marks them for 
me.” 

Sacra came over and put her arm 
about Mrs. Kidd. “Let me find your 
train, honey,” she said sadly. 


MBs: KIDD packed her hats, blouses, 
shoes and lingerie: She frogged 
her mink coat and powdered her nose. 
At the prospect of the bungalow’s iri- 
descent fires, her spirits came back. In 
the taxicab, going to the station, she 
said to Sacra: ‘Now, my dear, I want 
you to keep me posted. I want you to 
confide in me, and to write to me for 
advice, and tell me everything about 
your inner life. We're sisters, and 
simply nothing should shock either one 
of us. I want you to feel, Sacra, that 
Kidd’s home is your home. If ever you 
feel like coming to make us a visit, you 
know how delighted we’ll be.” 

“Thanks,” drawled Sacra. 

At the train-gates the sisters parted. 

Sacra went off, glancing back over the 
long slope of her shoulder. The action 
held a hint of wistful timidity. 

Flanked by a porter with her bags, 
Mrs. Kidd Flaunty hurried into the 
train. As she sank into a Pullman chair 
and powdered her retroussé nose, she 
asked Jawk to smite her if she ever 
bought another mink coat! 

And also, with a flow of earnestness, 
Mrs. Kidd Flaunty asked God to keep 
Sacra from being overtempted. 



































ea the Other Istand 


A SPRIGHTLY AND FROLICSOME 
FANTASIA, TO BE READ IN 
A -LIGHT-OPERA MOOD 


By Zenda Warde 








HE hermit of the island, his 
T bushy red hair bare to the 
Lj breeze, stood several minutes 
admiring the beauty that lay before his 
eyes, absorbing it into his memory for 
future use. The sky was blue, and the 
sea was blue, and the foliage of his 
island was, after the terrific storm, 
vividly green. The downpour of rain in 
which the gale had terminated -had 
washed the*air to crystalline clearness, 
and he could see the other island, far to 
the south, sparkling like a living em- 
erald, but so small that at times his eye 
lost it entirely. Raising his telescope, 














he scanned the wide horizon ; and as the 
other island came within the range of 
the glass, the hermit uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

Through the lenses of his telescope 
the other island appeared larger and 
nearer, and on the thin rim of sand that 
edged its northern side the hermit saw 
a figure which, even at that distance, he 
recognized as the figure of a waman. He 
imagined he could see the flutter of skirts 
in the breeze, but what gripped his atten- 
tion was the fact that she was holding 
aloft some sort of pole, from which 
fluttered a white signal of distress! 
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In such a case an island hermit might 
have said many things. 

“Well,” was what he did say, “if I 
am not the biggest fool that ever walked 
on two legs!” > 


? one sense he was right; in another 
he was not. Two weeks earlier, Jimmy 
Conway had not been a hermit at all, 
but a New Yorker, blessed with roister- 
ing friends and acquaintances, and 
cursed with that nuisance, a telephone 
for which he had no use. It had seemed 
to Jimmy that when he was not keeping 
an appointment with his boisterous fel- 
lows he was being called on the tele- 
phone to arrange an appointment. His 
days had been a series of interruptions. 
Usually Jimmy Conway was less an- 
noyed by interruptions than by silences, 
for he loved every city noise. The stir 
and life of New York were part of those 
wonderful short stories that had made 
him famous, but the time had come when 
he felt he must do bigger work, and with 
all his customary vigor he had set about 
the writing of a novel. But writing a 
romance is a serious matter, even for a 
Jimmy Conway. Continuity of thought 
and long, close application are neces- 
sary; and “The Other Island’”—he had 
chosen that title—had not progressed. 
He had needed peace and quiet ; and in- 
stead he had got jingles of telephone- 
bells and slaps on the shoulder. If he 
locked his door, his chums kicked on it 
until he opened, and that had been worse 
than their chatter. 

When he had seen the hopelessness of 
the situation, Jimmy with his usual im- 
pulsiveness, had thrown a few clothes 
into a trunk, given his door-key to the 
hall-boy and bought a ticket for Spo- 
quogue—Spoquogue, because he had 
heard Spoquogue mentioned as the mosi 
desolate spot on the Maine coast, avoided 
by all wise summer folk, and the end of 
the world generally. At Spoquogue, if 
anywhere, Jimmy had thought to find 
the peace and quiet that he wanted so 
much, 


S the train hurried him away from 
the city, Jimmy had another in- 
spiration. If Spoquogue had an island, 
he would grab that island. On an 
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island off Spoquogue he would indeed be 
safe from interruptions, and the island 
would be a setting for his romance. He 
imagined a grassy island with a tumble- 
down farmhouse anda tree or two and a 
fringe of rocks on which the waves 
would beat tumultuously. Here he could 
think and write and let his imagination 
people his island with the characters of 
his romance. 

Jimmy was not afraid of roughing it. 
He had had his share of knocking about 
the world, and he was no drawing-room 
author. His cheerful Irish face was 
creased with the lines his many grins had 
left; and meeting him by chance, you 
would have taken him for a rather good- 
looking truck-driver rather than the 
celebrated author of “Horgan’s Anna” 
and “Biff Tucker.” Before he had won 
fame and dollars as a writer, he had seen 
the world from a box-car, and he had 
met the ogiginal of “Biff Tucker” in a 
ten-cent lodging-house on lower Third 
Avenue in the days when he thought a 
ten-cent bed something of a luxury. But 
now his stories brought 4 cool five hun- 
dred dollars each, and many other dol- 
lars came from them when they appeared 
collected in books. 

Enthusiastic over his island idea, 
Jimmy was referred by the Spoquogue 
station-agent to Cap’n Jere Ruggles, and 
Cap’n Ruggles “guessed he knowed just 
about the ticket!” There was a fine 
island off the coast that ought to suit a 
fellow wishing solitude, and Cap’n Rug- 
gles was the man who could take Jimmy 
there in the Mary Ann. Three busy days 
were spent in getting together the sup- 
plies, and when these were safe aboard 
the Mary Ann, Cap’n Ruggles took the 
tiller and steered the vessel out of the 
narrow harbor-mouth and bore away 
nor’-nor’east. 

For a day and a half Cap’n Ruggles 
held the tiller and Jimmy sat on the 
thwarts and smoked the vilest tobacco 
ever gathered by the hand of man and 
said nothing. Only once did Jimmy 
speak. It was the thirtieth hour out of 
Spoquogue on their voyage to the island 
which Cap’n Jere had sald lay “close 
by.” 

“This craft is not bound for Europe, 
is it, Cap’n?” he asked. 
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“Nope,” said Cap’n Jere Ruggles. 
“Taint that fur.” 

So Jimmy was patient. He began to 
believe that “close by” Spoquogue might 
mean anything nearer than New Zea- 
land, when his heart bounded joyfully 
to see, dead ahead, a green island arise 
from the blue of the sea. It was an 
amazingly beautiful island, and_ it 
seemed to stand alone in the center of a 
vast horizon. It was, he saw as they 
approached it, no toy island, but two or 
more miles in length and covered with a 
growth of trees. On most sides it met 
the sea with a fringe of rough rocks, but 
there were occasional stretches of sandy 
beach. 

“She. suits me, Cap’n,” said Jimmy, 
but Cap’n Ruggles shook his head. 

“*Taint yourn,” said the Cap’n 
briefly. ‘That’s Sireen Island.” 

He said it as if the mere mention of 
the name settled the matter. 

“Sireen?” said Jimmy. 

“Sireen was what I let on to say,” said 
Cap’n Ruggles. “Don’t you know what 
a sireen is? Them’s those females what 
coaxes you to ’em an’ then bites your 
head off, for all I know.” 

“Oh, sirens!” said Jimmy. “Didn't 
know you had ’em in this latitude. 
Thought they were tropical fauna.” 

“T don’t know as they be tropical, and 
I don’t know as they be fawner,” said 
Cap’n Ruggles. “I know they don’t live 
on that island. ’Taint no place for 
campers.” 

“Ah, would you mind telling me 
why?” asked Jimmy. “It appears to be 
habitable.” 

“Well, ’taint!” said Cap’n Ruggles 
briefly. “Springs dry up.” 

Jimmy studied this. Cap’n Ruggles 
evidently meant that the supply of 
drinking water dried up, and so he said 
no more about it, although he looked at 
the Siren Island longingly as they skirted 


it. Ahead he could see no other land, ¢ 


for a slight haze was gathering, but in 
a quarter of an hour he was able to see 
his own island, far ahead. He decided 
that it was a vastly inferior island. ‘It 
was smaller than the other island, and 
less beautiful, but his practical mind 
admitted that a supply of water was a 
compensating advantage. 


i dere landing of the stores, the erec- 

tion of his tent and placing a floor 
in it took some hours, and Cap’n Rug- 
gles assisted in the work. When all was 
done, the Cap’n lowered a small dory 
over the side of the Mary Ann and drew 
it far up on the beach. 

“What’s that for?” asked Jimmy. 

“Well, now,” said Cap’n Ruggles, 
looking at the dory critically, ‘some 
folks mought say she was to fly in the 
air with, but to my notion she’s meant to 
navigate the top of the ocean in.” 

“T had suspected it,” said Jimmy, 
“and for that reason you can take her 
back with you. I don’t want her. I 
want to be marooned on this island until 
the first day of September, and if I have 
that dory, I might be tempted to return 
to Spoquogue and the joys of her metro- 
politan life.” 


“All right,” said Cap’n Ruggles. 


. “You may be an idjit, but I aint. I 


guess you are marooned about enough, if 
that’s what you hanker for, but that dory 
is goin’ to stay here.” 

Jimmy considered a minute. He had 
learned that when Cap’n Ruggles said a 
thing he meant it. 

“Have it your own way, then,” he said 
carelessly, “but if I must have her, I 
want to own her.” 

“T aint objectin’ to that,” said Cap’n 
Ruggles, and slipped the money Jimmy 
handed him into his pocket, after count- 
ing it. “If she aint banged all to 
kindlin’ wood when I come back, I'll 
buy her back.” 

“That’s another thing,” said Jimmy. 
“What if anything should happen to 
you? I don’t want to be left on this 
island all winter.” 

“Come back in your dory,” said the 
Cap’n. 

“T can’t row a dory a hundred thou- 
sand miles, or however far I am from 
land,” said Jimmy. 

“Well, lessn a clam should bite my 
leg off,” said Cap’n Ruggles, “I guess 
there aint nothin’ goin’ to happen to me. 
There atnt nothing happened to me in 
sixty-four years, and at that rate nothin’ 
aint goin’ to happen to me in three 
months. But sence you feel oneasy, I'll 
write a line into my will, soon as I get 
home, tellin’ my executors to come an’ 
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get you. ‘An’ that’s the a 

: cenit 
surest way I know, for iH 
them relatives of mine’ll Mees 
open that will just about 
three minutes after I’m 
dead. So long.” 


ONWAY watched the 

Mary Ann slide into 
the distance, and the mo- 
ment she was lost to view, 
he filled his lungs and 
shouted for joy. At last 
he was rid of civilization. 
He laughed as his eye 
alighted on the dory, and 
he ran up the beach to 
his tent and returned, 
swinging his ax over his 
head. With smashing 
blows he began demolish- 
ing the dory. Cap’n or 
no Cap’n, he meant to be 
completely marooned un- 
til he had finished his 
novel, and he meant to 
have no temptation in the 
shape of a dory calling 
him back to the land of 
telephones and suppers. 
With savage joy he split 
the dory down the mid- 
dle, like a huge fish, and 
knocked the boards from 
the ribs, and as he ham- 
mered and hacked, he 





























sang. 
boy. 

As soon as the dory lay in ruin he ran 
back to his tent, .and on the first sheet 
of the many boxes of 814x11 paper he 
had brought with him, he scribbled, 
across the top, “THE OTHER ISLAND, 
Chapter I.” For a plot, better than any 
he had studied over, had come to him 
suddenly, and he was eager to be at 
work. That tiny green island on the 
horizon was like a mine of mystery and 
romance. Around it he felt he could 
weave the wildest threads of fancy and 
the daintiest cords of sentiment. But 
when he had written the three words of 
the title, he put the sheet aside whim- 
sically and set about putting his posses- 
sions in order. He was free! 

While he was still at this, Jimmy 


He was like a pe had needed peace and quiet; instead he had got jingles of telephone-bells. 


noticed the air darken, and going to the 
door of his tent stopped short, amazed by 
the sudden change that had taken place. 
The sea—a few minutes before so 
smooth and blue—was now rough and of 
a dull slate color. The sun was hidden 
behind a densely black cloud that came 
hurrying toward the island, spreading 
entirely across the sky; and almost in- 
stantly a wild burst of wind lashed the 
water into fury. As it struck the trees 
of his island, they bent low; and his 
tent, at the first attack of the howling 
wind, fell flat, and after lashing wildly 
in the wind for a minute, broke from its 
remaining pegs and went sailing out to 
sea, followed by thousands of sheets of 
manuscript-paper that dashed away like 











white and frightened gulls. The wind 
did not come in gusts, but in a steady 
gale against which Jimmy leaned as 
against a wall, until its strength threat- 
ened to blow him into the ocean and he 
was forced to lie flat, grasping the root 
of a tree. 

For hours, it seemed to Jimmy, he lay 
there. It seemed that the whole island 
must be blown-into the sea, but when the 
wind ceased, as suddenly as it had come, 
and the rain fell in torrents, he knew 
the worst was over. Until late in the 
night the rain continued, and not until 
it had ceased did Jimmy think of any- 
thing of the least impertance. Then he 
remembered Cap’n Ruggles. He had no 
doubt the Mary Ann could weather the 
storm if the Cap’n had‘had time to pre- 
pare for it, but if the gale had caught 
him unready, she must have been lost, 
and at best she must have been blown 
far to sea, and the result might be 
disastrous to Cap’n Ruggles, with his 
slight supply of provisions and water. If 
anything had happened to Cap’n Rug- 
gles, Jimmy might be in a precarious 
position .before he could get off the 
island. He might starve, or fall a vic- 
tim to the rigor of the severe coast win- 
ter. In any event, his summer was 
wrecked. His tent was gone; his paper 
had followed the tent ; and there was no 
telling, until morning, how badly his 


provisions had suffered. At any rate, he 


must put himself on short rations at 
once, husbanding his food. Already his 
play had become earnest. 


CHAPTER II 


ITH the coming of morning the 
WV storm had passed on its way, 

leaving the sky and sea bluer 
than ever, but Conway was still shaken 
by the events of the night. His investi- 
gations proved that while he still had 
abundant provisions, his writing-ma- 


terials and his tent were gone. He might 
throw together some sort of shack, suit- 
able for the summer, but uncertain as to 
the fate of Cap’n Ruggles and without 
materials necessary for the production 
of his novel, the sooner he got off the 
Two things he must 


island the better. 
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do: he must set about the rebuilding . 
of the dory, and he must hoist a signal 
of distress. He found his telescope un- 
damaged and searched the horizon for 
a sail. 

Not a sail insight! But on the other 
island, waving her signal of distress, 
stood the Woman! She was waving her 
white flag frantically, and near her, on 
the gray rocks, Conway could make cui 
a pile of white. At first he imagined it 
to be the body of another woman, but 
as he stared through the glass he de- 
cided jt was the wreck of a small boat, 
—possibly a motor-boat,—for had it 
been the body of a companion, the sur- 
vivor would have dragged it from the 
rocks to the sandy beach near by. 

“Well, if I am not the biggest fool 
that ever walked on two legs!” said Con- 
way. His self-inflicted helplessness gave 
him a feeling of intense disgust. Had 
he not romantically cut himself off from 
the world, the rescue of the woman on 
the other island would have been a pos- 
sibility, but he had wantonly destroyed 
the dory. Why had he not arranged for 
some boat to visit his island once a week ? 
What harm would a visit from one or 
another of the Spoquogue cap’ns have 
done him? And now a woman was 
wrecked on the other island, without 
food, probably, and he was helpless to 
aid her because he must needs be a 
romantic fool. A hermit? Well, he 
was one. No doubt of that! 

The possibility of reaching the other 
island was indeed slight. Conway gazed 
long through his telescope, and his ob- 
servations were extremely unsatisfactory. 
Even with the glass it was impossible to 
be sure, at that distance, whether the 
woman was white or black, young or old, 
beautiful or ugly. With the naked eye 
Conway could not see her at all, but 
there was no question she was waving 
her signal directly toward his island, as 
if her only hope lay there ; and Conway, 
although feeling the uselessness of it all, 
prepared to answer. 

It was not difficult. On a point 
stretching toward the south a solitary 
dead pine stood where its top must come 
between the other island and the dark 
green of Conway’s woods, and Conway 
climbed the trunk and nailed one of his 
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remaining bed-sheets to this natural flag- 
pole, allowing the white flag thus made 
to flap freely in the breeze. As he de- 
scended, he realized that unless the 
castaway on the other island had a tele- 
scope, she could not see.the flag. When 
he reached the ground again, he looked 
through his own glass. The woman was 
still waving her signal with uninter- 
rupted regularity. Had she seen his 
flag, she would have waved more rapidly. 
She could not see his friendly signal! 

Conway shook his head sadly. Then, 
having an inspiration, he ran to the chest 
from which he had taken the sheet, and 
from among the folds of his garments 
drew his shaving-mirror. He planted 
his telescope in the low crotch of a 
dwarf pine and spread himself at full 
iength on the ground. Thus he was able 
to watch the castaway while manipulat- 
ing the mirror with his hands, and slowly 
and regularly he moved the mirror up 
and down and back and forth, seeking 
to throw a glittering sun-ray into her 
eyes. He had just begun to fear the 
distance was too great, when he knew 
he had succeeded, for the castaway 
waved her white flag frantically. Con- 
way sighed with relief. The castaway 
knew her presence was observed. That 
was something. It seemed to bring her 
nearer. 

For a full half-hour longer Conway 
waggled his mirror, and as he became 
acquainted with the proper angle, he 
found he could draw ansinstant response 
of frantic waving. He wished he were 
acquainted with the Morse code, but the 
next moment he laughed at the wish, for 
nothing was less likely than that the 
castaway would know it. He saw the 
castaway give a final wave of her flag, 
and he took this to mean that she knew 
aid was near. She had evidently taken 
his flashing communications to mean he 
was coming to her rescue. He had made 
a promise he must keep at all hazards. 


ONWAY took hurried stock pf his 

means. He had no boat, or any 
other means of navigating the broad’ ex- 
panse of sea that separated the two 
islands. To swim across would have 
been beyond the strength of any man. 
There was but one thing to do: he must 
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rebuild the dory, and he must rebuild it 
quickly. 

The bits of knowledge Conway had 
stored in his mind were many and vari- 
ous, but when he looked at the splintered 
and hacked remains of the dory he real- 
ized that boat-building was not one of 
them. He had, indeed, a few rough 
notions of what a boat should be. He 
knew it should be watertight, and neither 
top-heavy nor lopsided, and he knew 
that tar and oakum would make an 
otherwise leaky boat less leaky, but he 
had neither tar nor oakum. He found, 
when he came to look over his stock, 
that he had very few nails, and that 
many of the boards that had composed 
the dory were split beyond any possible 
usefulness. He must build a new boat, 
smaller than the dory. 

Hastily as Conway worked, the after- 
noon was half spent before he had 
ripped apart the packing-cases that con- 
tained his provisions and had torn up the 
floor that marked the spot where his tent 
had stood. He saved each nail, for each 
was precious. Standing ‘above his 
gathered material; he was trying to plan 
the best mode of construction, when a 
blinding flash struck his eyes. He 
glanced up-and saw a spot of light, like 
a will-o’-the-wisp, dancing on the dark 
green of the pine trees. In an instant 
he was at his telescope, mirror in hand. 
His neighbor was undoubtedly trying to 
send him some word. 

Conway tried to read the message, but 
he could not. If there was a system in 
the flashes, he was unable to fathom it, 
because his neighbor was unable to direct 
them with sufficient accuracy. Only by 
chance did one reach Conway’s eyes from 
time to time, but as he flashed back a 
comforting ray, he studied the distant 
speck of womanhood through his glass. 
It may have been imagination, but he 
thought that, even at that distance, he 
was able to judge that she was slender, 
and that when his ray struck her hair, it 
glittered goldenly. But what pleased 
him most was that from time to time she 
stooped and picked up her. signal-flag, 
waving it regularly. Conway decided 
this meant she had a telescope, and that 
she could not manage the telescope, the 
mirror and the flag simultaneously. To 
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make sure, he hurried to his chest for 
another sheet, and waved it over his 
head—once, twice. The response was 
immediate. Once, twice, she waved her 
white flag. When he waved his sheet up 
and down, she did the same; when he 
waved it back and forth, the girl waved 
her flag back and forth. A thrill of joy 
warmed Conway. It was as if she had 
touched his hand. She seemed nearer. 

Standing erect, Conway raised his 
sheet above his head and brought it down 
sharply eight times, repeating, as he did 
so, the letters of the alphabet—“A-B-C- 
D-E-F-G-H”—and paused. Then he 
began again, with five waves of his sheet 
for E, and twelve for Z; then twelve 
again, and fifteen for O. It was a primi- 
tive code, but the only code he was at all 
sure she could understand. He waited 
nervously to see whether the girl would 
understand. He saw her raise her flag 
as he had raised his sheet. 

“Eight—A,” he counted. “Five—£. 
Twelve—L. It’s ‘Hello’ again.” 

But she did not stop at the twelfth 
letter again. 

“Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen— 
sixteen,” counted Conway. ‘“That’s P. 
It is “Help.” 

She was calling on him for help—beg- 
ging him for help! He groaned. He 
must hasten, and yet he could not cut her 
off when a word or two might sustain 
her, even though this method of com- 
munication meant precious time wasted 
that should be spent on the boat. He 
began the slow process of waving a long 
sentence. 

“Will come,” he spelled out, letter by 
letter. “No boat. Building boat. You 
suffering?” 

“No,” she waved back. 
Hurry.” 

“Ves,” he replied. 


“Have food. 


UT it was slow work building the 

boat. Twilight found him still labor- 
ing with boards that seemed to laugh at 
his efforts and with nails that slid out of 
his unaccustomed fingers. He had no 
saw and no plane. With ax and hatchet 
and hammer he mangled the boards, try- 
ing to shape them to his need, and dark- 
ness found him with what seemed to him 
no progress made, and with blistered 
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hands and thumbs and fingers sore. He! 
had worked with feverish energy, as un- 
trained workers do, so that much of his 
work must be done a second time. 

With the coming of darkness he 
stopped long enough to eat, taking but 
half of one of the short rations he had 
allowed himself; then he built a fire, 
hoping to be able to work by its light, 
but in the uncertain, flickering light he 
could do nothing. He almost wept with 
vexation. But as he threw down his 
tools, he saw a speck of light appear on 
the other island. She had taken his fire 
for a beacon of comfort and had replied. 
At least she had matches, then. Conway 
threw more wood on his fire and lay 
down and slept like a log, on the sand 
of the beach. 

The next day dawned bright and 
clear, and even before the sleep was out 
of his eyes, Conway turned his telescope 
on the other island. His neighbor was 
already up, for she began wigwagging 
as soon as he had raised his sheet above 
his head. 

“Good morning!” she spelled out, and 
Conway felt better for the greeting, 
which seemed reassuring and cheerful, 
and he was about to reply when her sig- 
naling began again. 

“No talk daytime,’ she commanded. 
“Make boat. Talk fire evening. Se 
lonely then.” 

“Now there is a girl with sense!” said 
Conway. ‘Work while there is light, . 
and talk when you can’t work. I don’t 
wonder she is lonely at night.” 

So he waved a brief “O. K.” and then, 
for the spirit moved him, added an en- 
tirely unnecessary “Good girl!” 

He found she was wise in advising 
him to postpone his conversation until 
night, for all the. work he had done by 
firelight had to be torn apart again, re- 


‘sulting in wasted time, ruined boards and 


bent nails. As the day progressed he 
began to have grave doubts of the sea- 
worthiness of the craft. The boat 
threatened to leak at every pore, and it 
was full of pores. It was almost porous. 
Nail-holes abounded in the boards he had 
used, and the cracks between the boards 
were many and large. If, among his 
stores of jam, ink and shaving-soap he 
could find something to take the place of 
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oakum and tar, he would be, even then, 
lucky if he was able to make the voyage 
to the other island and back without 
disaster. An absolutely calm sea would 
be necessary. 
By nightfall Conway was absolutely 
discouraged and had lost all conceit. 
-The flimsy creation of his blistered 
hands was almost falling apart of its 
own weight. He laughed dismally as 
he realized that if he was to have a boat 
that would not disintegrate the moment 
he put it in the water, he must tear apart 
all he had done, and begin again at the 
. beginning. His boat was a. mere shell 
with no backbone, and he must build a 
stanch frame first of all. He spent the 
twilight hour knocking the crazy thing 
apart again. 


oUt darkness brought reward. The 
spark of light on the other island 
punctured the night like a pin-prick even 
before his own fire was lighted, and Con- 
way, eating his hasty half-ration while 
his own fire gained headway, felt the joy 
of companionship as he had never felt it 
before. By the time his own fire was 
burning well, the spark on the other 
island had begun to speak, appearing 
and disappearing. Conway listened 
through his telescope, a blanket in his 
hand. 

“Hello, man!” came the message. 
“Boat done?” 

“Not quite,’ lied Conway. 
time. Be brave.” 

“Sorry interrupt novel,’ came the sig- 
nal-flashes, and Conway let his blanket 
fall in his amazement. What? This 
girl knew who he was, and what he was 
doing? How could that be? He im- 
agined that she must be laughing softly 
at his surprise. She would know he was 
surprised, for he had not answered im- 
mediately. It was as if she was looking 
into his face. He decided hastily that 
she must have come out of Spoquogue. 
Possibly she had’ interviewed some one 
there, and in Spoquogue you get the news 
whether you wish it or not. If she had 
been at Spoquogue during his days of 
preparation, she would have heard of 
him—of the remarkable novel-writer 
who wished to be marooned on an island 
for an entire summer. 


“Takes 
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“Novel no hurry,” signaled Conway. 
“May ask who you are?” 

For a full minute there was no re- 
sponse. She may have been adding fuel 
to her fire, or she may have been decid- 
ing whether his query was impertinent or 
not. The answer she gave was evasive. 

“Plain girl,’ she said, and Conway 
laughed. There was a touch of teasing 
coquetry in the answer, and he loved it. 

“Not very plain?” he asked, and then 
trembled lest he was too forward, lest 
she take offense at his boldness; but her 
reply came like a ripple of laughter. 

“Come and see!” she said, and Con- 
way chuckled. Involuntarily he ran his 
fingers through his mass of red hair, 
quite as if she could see it. It was not 
the answer a homely girl would have 
made. Neither, he assured himself, was 
it the manner in which a native of Spo- 
quogue would speak. He felt a sparkle 
in it, and the self-reliant frankness of 
the tennis-playing, golfing society-girl. 

“New Yorker?” he asked. 

“Perhaps. Why?’ she signaled. 

“Seek. common acquaintance,” said 
Conway. “Who you know?” 

“Many,” she teased. 

“May I know yourename?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. And then, after 
he had read with excitement her “W” 
and “H,” he found that she went on to 
spell, not her name, but “When you 
come.” 

Conway felt disappointment first— 
then pleasure. He was pleased that she 
made a mystery of it. He was amused 
to think that she thought a touch of 
mystery might spur him on to the 
meeting. 

“Have you food, water, fuel?” he 
asked. 

“Ves,” she waved. 

“Shelter? Blankets?” 

“Wg” 

Conway prayed that the weather 
might remain fine. Her case, should bad 
weather intervene, might be serious 
indeed. 

“What food have you?” asked Con- 
way across the waters. 

“Part box crackers, part box fudge,’ 
she replied, and Conway frowned. He 
was thankful she did not know the con- 
dition of the boat he was building. Then 
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her fire died 
down. 

“Wood gone. 
Talk tome,’ 
she signaled. 

Conway 
talked. On her 
island all was 
dark, but he 
signaled 
on, trusting 
she was still 
“bisten-= 
ing.” For an 
hour hespelled 
out word after 
word —things 
he knew about 
men and 
women he 
counted among 
his New York 
acquaintances, 
trusting she 
might know 
some of them, 
things about 
his novel and 
himself, an y- 
thing to drive 
loneliness 
from her 
island. His 
arms ached 
from raising 
and lowering 
the blanket be- 
fore his fire. 

“Good night, 
girl,” he sig- 
naled at last. 
He stared at 

















the other 
island as if 
longing for an 
answer, and he had his reward. . A blaze 
—a mere speck of a blaze—glowed for 
a moment and went out. It was her 
good night to him. 


E arose the next day to a renewal of 
the hard work on the boat, and all 
that day he worked with blistered hands. 
At night he talked with the girl again. 
He spoke reassuringly of the boat, but 
he was glad the girl could not see the 


He found his telescope undamaged, and searched the horizon for a sail 
other island, waving her signal of distress, stood the woman! 


crazy vessel. 
should not be. 

“Ate my last fudge,’ the girl told 
him. 

The next night her message was even 
more serious. 

“Crackers gone. Drinking water dry- 
ing up. Please hurry.” 

Hurry? Conway’s hands were raw. 
When the red-haired hermit received 
her message he wept, and tears were in- 


It was everything a boat 
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deed a rarity in those eyes of his, made 
blue for smiling. He imagined her 
now, hungry and cold, but bearing it all 


s. bravely and trusting in him. 


“Will launch boat to-morrow,” he sig- 
naled. So he would, but what the result 
would be he did not dare guess. Thie 
boat would leak in a thousand places, 
and the launching was but to discover 
where the leaks were. He would have 
to drag the boat out again and stop the 
worst leaks with strips of sheeting, 
soaked in pitch from his pine trees. 

“I may make a call to-morrow after- 
noon, in time for tea,” he signaled. 

“Do!” she answered. “J’/i remain at 
home. But bring the tea.” 

That evening they seemed nearer each 
other than before. Conway had a sen- 
sation of holding her hand. For the 
first time he realized that he had fallen 
thoroughly in love with this girl he had 
never met. She was brave and good and 
beautiful ; she was all things. 

“Please tell your name,” he begged. 

She hesitated, and then he read the 
letter 4. There was another wait. Pos- 
sibly she was sorry she had told him so 
much, Then came an M. 

“A-M—” said Conway. “Amy? 
Amaryllis? Amalia?’ But she gave 
him no more letters. “A. M.” he said to 
himself at length. “Of course! Her 
initials.” And he ran through his list of 
acquaintances. 

“To-morrow will be a long day,” she 
signaled abruptly. “Speak to me at 
noon.” 

A long day indeed, without food, per- 
haps without water. Conway would 
have had uneasy dreams that night had 
he not slept a sleep of uttér exhaustion. 
He did not awaken until the sun, passing 
a tree that had shaded him from the 
dawn, shone full in his eyes, and then 
he jumped to his feet, ashamed. Had 
she looked for some sign when she awak- 
ened to her breakfastless world ? 

He ran to the point of rocks, from 
which he had the best view, but she was 
not on the beach of her island. He ate 
his ration as he hurried to his boat. 


NWAY found it a hard task to 
move the clumsy thing. He tugged 
at it with all his strength, moving it 
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down the beach inch by inch until it 
floated in the quiet water; but the boat 
was no sooner afloat than the water be- 
gan flowing in through innumerable nail- 
holes and cracks. Through some it 
spurted like miniature fountains. In a 
few minutes the boat had filled and it 
settled to the bottom of the shallow 
water like a rock. Conway glanced to- 
ward the other island as if the girl there 
could see the pitiful failure that he had 
made. 

He spent another hour hauling the 
boat out of the water, and while it dried 
in the sun, he went into the wood to 
gather pine-pitch. How long he was 
gone he did not know. He hurried from 
tree to tree, scraping the precious drops 
from the rough bark with his knife, 
stabbing each tree as he went that it 
might bleed more pitch, should more be 
needed. It was noon when he emerged 
from the wood, and he took up his sheet 
in order to signal the girl, as he had 
promised. 


ONWAY climbed to the top of his 

rocks, and sought the girl through his 
telescope, but she was not in sight. He 
waved his sheet, trusting to call her at- 
tention, but she did not appear. And 
now, as he stared, he saw a heap of white 
on her beach! : 

Once he thought he saw an arm move, 
but at such a distance it was impossible 
to be sure. It was impossible to be sure 
of anything except that she had prom- 
ised to signal him, and that the bundle 
of white had not been there before. A 
cruel hand seemed to grip him by the 
throat. He dropped the telescope and 
staggered down from the rocks and 
threw himself on the sand, sobbing with 
impotent anger. 

But it was not like Conway to give 
way in this manner. 

“Fool! he exclaimed suddenly. And 
he was right. He bettered nothing by 
lying on the sand. He jumped up and 
ran to his boat, and began, with mad 
haste, wedging strips of sheeting into 
the cracks of the boat, using a table- 
knife and a billet of wood. As often as 
not the improvised calking was driven 
entirely through the crack. As he 
worked, boards began to loosen here and 











there, and the blows of his calking- 
billet shook the whole frail structure. It 
threatened to fall entirely apart. Con- 
way was sick with fear that the boat 
might, after all his effort, prove utterly 
worthless. 

He was tempted to try to swim to the 
other island, but the folly of it came 
home to him when he realized that what 
the girl needed was food. What use to 
go to her without food? There would 
be two to starve instead of one. Sunset 
saw him still forcing strips of sheeting 
into the insatiable cracks of the excuse 
for a boat. 


ler tong evening Conway built a great 
fire, but no answering light greeted 
him. He worked steadily, doggedly, on 
the boat. ‘Toward midnight he calked 
the last crack, and began filling the nail- 
holes with pitch. It was daylight when 
he pushed the boat into the water, using 
every precaution to avoid opening the 
cracks again. Here and there moisture 
appeared in the boat, but the fountains 
were stopped. Conway breathed a sigh 
of relief. His back seemed gripped by 
iron pincers, and he threw himself on 


the sand and lay there, swelling his chest 


and trying to ease the contracted muscles 
of his back. He would have given mil- 
lions for one hour of sleep, but he did 
not dare close his eyes. 

When he stood up he lovked for his 
telescope. He found it where it had 
dropped from his hands, on the point of 
rocks, but the large lens was in a thou- 
sand pieces. ‘The confounded thing was 
utterly useless. ‘ 

Without the glass, the other island 
seemed infinitely far away—as if it be- 
longed to another world than the one in 
which he had been living so strenuously. 
He had to force himself to a realization 
of the fact that there had been a time 
when he could see the girl. He had to 
force himself to think that there had 
ever been a girl an the island. It was all 
becoming unreal—impossible. Then he 
knew that his brain was too tired to 
work. He ran to the water and threw 
himself in, slapping the water against 
his face until he was himself again. 
Then he climbed into the boat arid 
pushed off. 
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CHAPTER III 


as much food and water as he 

thought safe; and this, with his 
own weight, brought the gunwales peril- 
ously close to the water. But the sea 
was calm, and with the oars from the ° 
dory he was able to make fair progress. 
Gradually the mere thimble of green 
that was the other island grew in size, 
and unless some unfortunate ocean cur- 
rent bore him out of his course he be- 
lieved he would be able to make it. As 
the green speck became larger, and the 
trees took distinctness, and the yellow 
beach and the brown rocks appeared, his 
heart beat rapidly. It was as if he was 
about to enter a holy place. 

With a soft swishing of water along 
her sides, as a wave followed her onto 
the beach, Conway’s boat ran her nose 
into the soft sand. He jumped ashore 
hastily and ran up the beach, looking 
for traces of the girl. Almost at once 
he came upon what, at a distance, he 
had thought was her body. It was a 
large fragment of sailcloth; and as it 
lay there, it still, when seen close at 
hand, held a grotesque resemblance to a 
woman’s body. A few large stones held 
the edges of the sailcloth down, and 
underneath the cloth rocks had been 
piled. At one end, the sailcloth had 
been spread out as if to resemble a skirt ; 
at the other, the stones gave a rough like- 
ness of a woman’s bust. The burlesque 
had been carried so far as to include 
two stones that might, at a distance, 
have seemed like feet, and a larger stone 
that served as a head. For a minute 
Conway stood beside this effigy, a cruel 
anger boiling in his veins. Had he been 
duped and insulted? Was this a part- 
ing laugh at him? 

His anger faded as quickly as it had 
come, as he remembered the girl and 
how she had spoken to him. That she 
was gone was evident, but rather than 
an insult, she must have left this as a 
message to him, knowing he would come. 
Perhaps she had concealed her message 
under this, as ina cache. On his hands _ 


Cs WAY had placed in the boat 


and knees Conway dragged the sail- 
cloth away. He searched every inch of 
- it for a written message, and, finding 
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none, dug at the stones. He even dug 
into the sand until his nails were sore, 
but nothing rewarded his search. The 
girl was gone, and going, had left this 
grotesque figure and nothing else. Con- 
way was puzzled. He stood up and 
looked to right and left. 

The island was far more beautiful 
than that on which he had marooned 
himself, and, from the beach, the wood 
with its edge of shrubs and narrow 
. strip of turf had the appearance of a 
bit of park. The careless ruggedness of 
his own island was lacking completely. 
There was no driftwood. Then Conway 
remembered that the girl must have 
gathered wood for her fire, and his eyes 
sought the ashes of her signal-fire. He 
found them, like a silent voice. Through 
this now dead fire she had spoken to 
him. As he drew near, he suddenly fell 
on his knees, like a miner who has dis- 
covered traces of gold. He had found 
a footprint in the sand. 

It was a most satisfactory footprint 
too. Conway studied it, on hands and 
knees. He would have kissed it, if kiss- 
ing loose sand had not been altogether 
too silly for a red-haired fellow. The 
shoe that had made the imprint was a 
lady’s shoe, and its Cuban heel had left 
a deep, clean mark in the wet sand. It 
was a small foot, narrow and neat. It 
was a deliciously ladylike foot. 

Conway, on his hands and knees, 
stared at the footprint and thought many 
things. Death, he was sure now, had 
not visited the island, and if not death, 
then some other must have visited it, for 
the girl was gone. Still on his hands 
and knees, he crept forward toward the 
fire. As he approached the remains of 
the fire, the prints of the shoes with the 
Cuban heel became more and more 
numerous, but mingled with them were 
other footprints, which he at first 
thought the prints of the feet of her 
deliverers. 

But as Conway studied these- foot- 
prints, he was puzzled. Among them 
all there were no marks of the feet of 
a man, and nearer the fire there were 
no more marks of the Cuban heels than 


of other heels—some ‘‘common-sense,”’. 


some fashionably delicate. Indeed, there 


might have been a congress of women’s’ 


feet held there, so many and various 
were the footprints. 

Conway now did what any other man 
would have done; he turned to the 
beach, seeking the spot where the girl 
had gone aboard whatever craft might 
have rescued her, but here again he 
met only fresh puzzles. Nowhere did 
the footprints lead to the water’s edge. 
Here and there they led to some spot 
from which a bit of driftwood had been 
gathered, but neither were these foot- 
prints always the same, and at length 
he paused before a new puzzle. On a 
spot where the rust in the sand showed 
that some bit of wreck had been there, 
were the prints of two pairs of feet. 
Two girls had, then, come for and car- 
ried away this bit of driftwood, too 
heavy for one to carry. Conway traced 
the feet back to the fire. He found the 
blackened bolts that had made the rust 
in the sand. With a sort of panic, the 
thought came to him that the girl had 
not been one girl, but many girls! 

He remembered, suddenly, the wreck 
that had shown white through his tele- 
scope, and he ran to the rocks. The wreck 


was indeed there, but it was an old, old 


wreck. It must have been lying there 
for years. Conway laughed. His world 
seemed turned upside down. With ener- 
getic strides he started for the pine 
wood, with its low, sheltering screen of 
undergrowth. 

“Wont you please put up your hands 
and stand still?” said a delicious voice. 
“T have a loaded gun, and I’m awfully 
afraid to shoot it off!” 


Conway stopped short and stared at 
the fringe of shrubs before him. 

“Oh, please put up your hands!” 
pleaded the voice, and Conway raised 
his arms. Standing within the fringe of 
bushes and but partially concealed by 
them, like a wood-nymph ready to vanish 
at the least alarm, was a girl. And such 
a girl! Lithe-limbed but not tall, with 
eyes of the clearest gray shaded by long 
brown lashes, and with eyebrows as 
black as the eyebrows of a Japanese! 
The arch of her brows and the clear 
gray of her eyes gave her a look of sur- 
prise, but that it was not the surprise of 
fear was indicated by the red lips that 
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parted in a pouting smile. Her hair— 
. and she had masses of it—was loosely 
gathered in a fluffy brown heap bound 
with a filet of ribbon. She was the most 
beautiful girl Conway had ever seen, 
and it was a full minute before he could 
take his eyes from her face long enough 
to grasp the strange incongruity of her 
costume. She wore a dove-colored opera- 
cloak which showed a lavender-satin 
lining where it turned back, and through 
the openings that served as sleeves, her 
arms were like white marble. For an 
instant Conway imagined he must have 
surprised her en route to a dip in the 
ocean, but beneath the cloak he caught a 
glimpse of a white-satin slipper. 

The girl held a gun in both hands, 
grasping the stock tightly, and held it 
at arm’s-length. Conway smiled as he 
noticed that her fingers were nowhere 
near the trigger, and that the waving 
muzzle of the gun pointed anywhere but 
toward him. The girl seemed more 
afraid of the gun than of him, more 
afraid of it than he was, but he had sense 
enough to realize that a woman afraid 
of her gun is a most dangerous handler 
of weapons. The gun itself was rather 
laughable. It was a dainty little twenty- 
two caliber target affair. Conway, busy 
with these observations, let one hand 
fall. 

“Oh, please put up that hand!” cried 
the girl in distress, and he obeyed, smil- 
ing. He would have tried to stand on 
his head if such a voice, from such lips, 
had asked him. 

“If you move, I’ll have to shoot you,” 
said the girl in her deliciously soft voice, 
“and I’ve never shot anybody before. 
Now, tell me, why did you come here?” 

“Why did I come?” said Conway. “I 
came because I could- not keep away. 
Surely you know why I came. From the 
moment I caught the first glimpse of 
you through my telescope I have been 
trying to come. And when I thought 
you had succumbed I—I— Surely that 
was reason enough for my coming.” 

“Are you sure that was your reason?” 
asked the girl, and her eyés glowed 
with pleasure. When she was pleased, 
her gray eyes were dove-colored. 

“If you knew,” said Conway, “how 
the thought of you filled every moment! 


a at lat asa 
Pe ? 
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If you knew how I have worked, build- 
ing my boat, so that I might come!” 

“Oh!” she cried. “Did you really 
build a boat to come to see me?” 

“To see you!’ Conway exclaimed. 
“To see you, or to weep, if you were 
here no more. To kiss your foot- 
prints—” 

“So that was what you were doing, 
was it?” said the girl. 

“Yes,” Conway lied. 

“Oh, how nice of you!” said the girl. 
“Nobody ever kissed my footprints be- 
fore. Which did you kiss? The ones 
with the common-sense heels?” 

“I kissed the prints made by the 
daintiest little white opera-slippers a | 
maiden ever wore,” said Conway. 

“T guess you may sit down,” said the 
girl, “if you are sure you kissed those 
very prints, but you had better keep your 
hands up, so I wont have to shoot.” She 
seated herself facing him, and placed her 
little rifle across her knees. ‘‘And now,” 
she commanded, “tell me all about it.” 

“What wrung my heart most,” said 
Conway, “was the thought that you were 
cold and hungry and alone, and that I 
could not help you. I dreamed of you 
by night. I dreamed you were suffering. 
I worked until my hands were raw.” 

He held out his hands. 

“Oh, poor hands!” she cried. 
them up!” ; 

“As you talked to me across the 
waters,” said Conway, “I—I loved you. 
It may seem strange to you, when you 
were but a speck even when seen through 
my telescope, that I should come to love 
you, but there are waves of sympathy 
and understanding that can cross seas— 
waves that speak to the heart. My heart 
knew you from afar—” 

“Wont you please keep your hands 
up?” asked the girl. 

“Certainly,” said Conway. “And 
though I could not see your face, I knew 
it was beautiful. Now that I have seen 
you, I know I should have known you 
anywhere.” 

“That’s really wonderful,” said the 
girl. “You would have known me any- 
where?” 

“Oh, positively, yes!” said Conway 
eagerly. ‘And now that I have seen you, 
I thank you for—for playing the trick 


“Put 
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on me—for letting me think you were— 
that you had fallen through weakness, 
It made me feel all the anguish the 
world can hold, but it made me hasten 
to you.” 

“Did it?” said the girl. 

“Tf you could know how I suffered 
when—” Conway stopped suddenly. “I 


say,” he said, ‘did you have plenty to . 


eat and drink all the while?” 

For the first time it occurred to him 
that she did not look at all hungry or 
thirsty. She must have been playing 
with him. His face flushed. He arose, 
letting his hands fall. She could shoot 
if she wished. What did he care. 

“Oh, please!” she begged. 
are you going?” 

“Going?” he said angrily. “I’m going 
back to my own island! You have 
tricked me, and made sport of me. You 
are making sport of me now. I loved 
you, and I labored for you, and I suf- 
fered for you, and you laughed at me!” 

“Do you know,” said the girl, turning 
her head on one side and smiling in the 
most tantalizing manner, “you are aw- 
fully nice when you are angry? Red- 
haired people always seem so —so 
appropriate when they are angry. But 
I know you will not go away and—and 
leave me!” 

Conway hesitated. 

“How do you know?” he asked more 
gently. 

“Because—” she said, and pointed be- 
yond him. Conway turned. The strip 
of beach where he had left his boat was 
now beneath the tide, and far, far out 
he saw a speck that was his boat, and 
the wind was carrying it straight out 
upon the broad Atlantic Ocean! 


‘‘Where 


CHAPTER IV 


‘ ELL, isn’t that the dickens!” 
\ : / said Conway, as he watched his 
boat disappearing in the dis- 

tance. 
“Yes,” agreed the girl, “it is worse 
than that. You can see, now, that there 


is only one thing for me to do.” 

“T can’t think of even that one,” he 
said, looking at her with puzzlement 
wrinkling his brow. 
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“The only thing to do,” said the girl, 

“is to put you on parole. You must see 
that. I can’t have a man running all 
over the island, can I? I’ve captured 
you, and unless I put you on parole, there 
is only one thing possible. I might 
shoot you.” 

“Of course that would be unpleasant.” 

“Because there is no undertaker? I 
thought of that,” said the girl, smiling 
sweetly. 

“And if I should object to being 
paroled?” he queried. 

“T have my rifle,” 
pleasantly. 

“Dire threat!” he laughed. 

“Do you promise,” said the girl, “not 
to touch me without my permission?” 

“No gentleman would,” said Conway. 

“This isn’t a conversation,” said the 
girl. “I’m taking your oath. Do you 
promise ?” 

“T swear it by your lips,” said Con- 
way. The girl considered the oath. 

“T guess that will do,” she said. 
“And do you promise never to trespass 
on the south of this island, beyond the 
fence?” 

“Is there a fence?” he asked. 

“Do you promise?” asked the girl. 

“T swear it, by your lips,” said Con- 
way gallantly. 

“That’s a very nice oath,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Anything else?” asked Conway. 

“Yes,” said the girl. “You said you 
loved me. You promise, don’t you, that 
if there are—if there should ever be— 
any other girls on the island, you will 
not make love to them?” 

He laughed. 

“T need not promise that,” he said. 
“Tf you could see yourself, just once, you 
would know I needn’t promise that.” 

“But you will promise it, wont you?” 
she pleaded poutingly. -“You wont 
touch another girl’s hand or run after 
her?” 

“That,” he replied, “is the easiest 
promise I ever made, and the easiest 


said the girl 


to keep. And now will you tell me 
one thing? Will you tell me your 
name?” 


She put her chin in her hand and 
smiled up at him. 
“Alice,” she said. ‘Alice Mortimer.” 
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“Tt is a beautiful name,” said Con- 
way. 
“And you love me?” she asked. 
“Always and always!” he protested. 
“From the moment you teased me by 
signaling that you were ‘plain girl.’ ” 
“Then I'll tell you something else,” 
she said. “I’m not the girl that signaled 
you that I was ‘plain girl.’ I did not 
signal you at all. I have been on this 
island but one 
day. Your waves 
of sympathy 
mever came from 
me!” 
She laughed, 
and Conway 
blushed. 
‘*You have 
loved me so 
long!’’ she 
mocked. “You 
loved my very 
footprints. You 
kissed them!” 


HE was ador- 

able. The red 
eovered Con- 
way’s face, and 
his Lands 
twitched. He 
would have given 
worlds to be able 
to grasp the little 
wretch by the 
shoulders and 
shake her, but he 
had given his 
word. The girl 
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thought and of you. It was you I loved, 
even then.” 

“And she?” said Alice, pointing to- 
ward the signal-fire. 

“Oh, she!” said Conway. 
she to me now?” 

“T don’t know,” said Alice, “but I’m 
jealous.” 

She pouted, and he ventured to take an 
impulsive step toward her. 

‘*Alice!’’ 
said. 

“Stop there!” 
she said, but she 
still smiled, an d 
he took another 
step forward. 

“Tf you take 
another step, I’ll 
shoot,’’ she 
warned, but she 
smiled, and still 
allowed her rifle 
to lie across her 
knees. He took 
another step. 

‘‘Shoot!’’ he 
cried. “Shoot.” 

“Oh, I can’t 
shoot you!” she 
exclaimed, 
wringing her 
hands_ in pretty 
distress. ‘‘And 
you mustn’t come 
nearer. Your 
word! Your pa- 
role!” 

‘‘You mean 
you can’t shoot 


“What is 


he 


ai 





of the _ signal- 
fires? He forgot 
her entirely. This was a living, teas- 
ing, laughing girl. The other was but 
a dream. 

“Miss Mortimer,” he said, very seri- 
ously, “you may laugh, but I cling to 
what I said. You may jeer at my waves 
ef sympathy, but that is to do them, 
and me, an injustice. Wherever you 
were, it was you that sent the message 
to my heart. I know that now. I can 
see it so well. Wherever you were, you 
were speaking to me, and the signal- 
fire and the girl I saw so dimly through 
the telescope were but the types of your 


He took a dip in the ocearr’in his bathing-cove. 


me because you— 
because you—” 

But the girl had turned her head. She 
put her hands before her mouth, trum- 
petlike, and her clear voice rang out: 

“Yo—ee—o! Yo—ee—o! Yo—ee 
—o!” 

Conway stopped short, for as if the 
island contained a hundred echoing 
grottoes, the bell-like call returned, now 
clear, now faint and far, repeated again 
and again: 

“Yo—ee—o! 
— > 

Then, as the twigs of the wood 
crackled, and the leaves of the lower 


Yo—ee—o! Yo—ee 








growth rustled as they were brushed 
aside, here and there, near at hand and 
far down the beach, there sped from the 
wood girl after girl, as if the whole is- 
land was peopled with nymphs. Bright- 
faced and sparkling-eyed, they burst 
through the fringe of brush—ten, twenty 
of them—and still the clear “Yo—ee 
—o!” resounded in the wood, and more 
girls came, breathless and with glowing 
faces. It was as if Conway’s captor had 
waved a fairy wand. How many there 
were Conway could not guess. They 
stood, poised, ready for flight or attack, 
each armed with her tiny rifle, each smil- 
ing. Amazed, Conway stepped back. 

Alice Mortimer turned her head and 
smiled at Conway and then waved her 
hand indolently toward the nymphs. As 
if by magic they slipped back into the 
wood and were gone. 

“Great Scott!” said Conway. 


CHAPTER V 


ONWAY was not frightened, but 
he was startled. The whole thing 
was so unreal, so fantastic, that 

it was almost uncanny. It seemed an 
impossibility, like the ballet in some 
wonderful stage production.. Here was 
Alice Mortimer, with the very initials 
that the girl had signaled him, sitting on 
the sand, with her bare arms hugging 
her knees, arrayed in full ball costume, 
and able at a word of command to draw 
from the vacant woods a host of armed 
companions. He ran his fingers through 
his red hair and laughed. 

“All right,” he said, “but I don’t be- 
lieve it.” 


“What don’t you believe?” asked 
Alice. 

“T don’t believe I saw them. I don’t 
believe there were any girls. I don’t 


believe they came out of the wood. And 
if they did, they were not real.” 

Alice shrugged her shoulders. 

“And I believe I am going to kiss 
you,” said Conway. “I take back my 
word.” 

He stepped forward again, and again 
Alice uttered her clear cry. 

“Yo—ee—o!” 

She did not so much as attempt to 
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arise as he stepped toward her; nor did 
she look back to see if her cry was 
answered. There was no need. From 
near and far the girls dashed out of 
the wood, running across the narrow 
strip of sward, rifles in hands, with glow- 
ing faces and bright eyes. Not until 
Alice put one hand out at her side, 
spreading wide her fingers, did the fore- 
most pause, some five paces behind her, 
and the others, running up, stopped 
where they stood. Those in the rear 
stood on tiptoe, peering eagerly to catch 
a glimpse of Conway, and he saw face 
after face, not angry, but smiling. 

And such faces! At times, during his 
life, Conway had come face to face with 
a single beauty so perfect and so match- 
less that the sight caused his heart to 
stand still. There is a female beauty 
that is almost too perfect to be true. 
But here there were not one or two such 
faces; all were of that wonderful, heart- 
stopping beauty. Brown-haired, golden- 
haired, hair of jetty black, they were as 
various as the flowers in a garden, and 
yet each was a masterpiece of beauty. 

Of women’s dress Conway knew little 
enough, but that little told him that on 
this strange island dress was created to 
enhance beauty. There were ball-gowns, 
and there were tennis-gowns, and there 
were prim suits of Quaker gray. A few 
gowns, but a few only, were such as 
would be worn on an island far from 
habitations. Some master hand had 
chosen the gowns, not as suitable for the 
life of the day, but to enhance to the 
fullest each type of beauty. 


LICE MORTIMER, still smiling 

up into Conway’s face, remained 
watching his expression as he glanced 
from one to another of the girls. She 
moved a finger ever so slightly, and 
one of the girls, as if drawn by curiosity, 
slipped from the group and stole nearer, 
pausing like a Diana midway between 
the group and Alice. Her eyes were 
brown,—great, tremulous brown eyes 
they were,—and her hair was a brown 
that glowed in the sunlight like wine. 
Her chin swept back to a throat that was 
in itself as beautiful as anything could 
well be. 

“What is it, Audrey ?”. asked Alice. 
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“You called us,” said Audrey. “I 
thought perhaps you did not want the 
man. If you do not want him, may I 
have him, Alice?” 

“Do you like him?” asked Alice. 

“Yes,” said Audrey frankly. “I think 
I like him very much indeed.” 

“No,” said Alice, “you can’t have him. 
He’s mine. He loves me. He loves me 
better than anything in the whole world. 
Don’t you, man?” 

Conway looked from Audrey to Alice, 
and from Alice to Audrey again. 

“Yes,” he said gruffiy. 

“Where did you get him?” asked Au- 
drey enviously. 

“He came ashore, and I caught him,” 
said Alice. “Oh, it was no trouble at 
ail! 
of the Thirteen Wiles. 
he is a rather soft man.” 

Conway blushed again. He a soft 
man? He, who had wrestled with the 
world, and had never been caught by a 
pretty face? He soft? 

“T just smiled, and he said he loved 
me,” said Alice. 

“She just smiled, and he said he loved 
her,” explained Audrey to the girls be- 
hind her, and they repeated the words 
to those behind them, until Conway saw 
the word being passed to those in the 
distance, and even they called to still 
other girls in the wood: “She just 
smiled, and he said he loved her!” 

“Because,” said Alice, “waves of sym- 
pathy had been coming to him from me 
for ever so long.” 

“It was waves of sympathy,” said 
Audrey to the girls behind. her, and 
“Waves of sympathy,” repeated the girls, 
until even those in the wood knew it. 

“I suppose you'll be married,” said 
Audrey enviously. ‘You'll be married 
and go away on a wedding-trip and live 
in a beautiful house.” 

“Of course,” said Alice, and the word 
went back to the depths of the wood. 
Conway turned redder than his hair. 

“When will you be married?” asked 
Audrey. 

“T haven't set the day yet,” said Alice, 
smiling up at Conway. “I think Ill set 
to-morrow as the day. He loves me so 
that he can hardly wait for to-morrow. 
Can you, man?” 


But, of course, 


I didn’t have to use even the first, 


Ss oi . 
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“She has set to-morrow as_ her 
wedding-day. He loves her so he can 
hardly wait,” said Audrey to those be- 
hind her, and the good news was carried 
on to the waiting girls in the wood. 

“You don’t say you are glad, man,” 
pouted Alice. 

“But I am glad!” said Conway, as 
enthusiastically as his strangely mingled 
emotions permitted. “Of course I’m 
glad. Certainly I am. But I didn’t 
imagine you had a—a clergyman on the 
island.” 

“We haven't,” said Alice, “but I 
sha’n’t let that matter, when you love 
me so. You see, man, you are so bright 
and intellectual and—and wise, that you 
can just sit down and think of a much 
better religion than anyone else ever 
thought of, can’t you? Men are so full 
of wisdom. And when you have thought 
of a real nice religion, all the girls will 
join it, because they can’t help joining 
it if you establish it.” 

“What are you doing? 
asked Conway. ‘ 

“No indeed!” said Alice. “And when 
all the girls have joined your new re- 
ligion, man, there will have to be priests, 
and you will appoint the priests. Or 
do you think we ought to elect them? 
Really, I don’t know—I—” 

“That doesn’t matter at all,” said 
Conway. “And although you may be 
joking, I do think I covld get up a 
pretty good religion, if I tried. I have 
thought a lot about—” 

“Of course you have,” said Alice 
proudly. “You have thought of ever 
so many things. And you love me just 
the same as if you had never thought 
of anything at all, don’t you? And 
you'll put something about women in 
our teligion, wont you?” 

“*Women,’” he repeated, grinning. 
“T should think I would. Why, a re- 
ligion without women in it would be— 
it would be silly!” 

“Of course it would,” said Alice. “It 
will have things in it about—about— 
what is it? That word that means wom- 
en want to vote.” 

“Woman's suffrage?” said Conway. 
“No indeed! None of that in my 
religion !”’ 

“No!” said Alice promptly. 


Guying me?” 


“Of 
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course not! None of that. 
but—” 

“Alice is going to cry,” said Audrey 
over her shoulder, and ‘‘Alice is going to 
cry,” ran backward through the assem- 
bled girls. 

“T thought our religion was going to 
be so nice and up-to-date,” said Alice, 
wiping her eyes with her hand. “I 
thought it was going to have ever so 
many new and—and fashionable things. 
And—and the first thing I suggested, he 
—he wont let me have!”” She dropped 
her head upon her knees and wept 
frankly. ‘“He—he’s cruel, Audrey!” she 
sobbed ; and the news that Conway was 
cruel was carried from lip to lip back 
to the woods. . 

“T don’t care!” said Alice. “I wont 
be married by a minister that don’t be- 
lieve in woman’s—woman’s—what was 
“ar 

“Woman’s suffrage,” said Audrey. 

“Woman’s suffrage,” repeated Alice. 
“T wont! I wont! I wont!” 

“Now, look here, Alice,” said Con- 
way, taking a seat on the sand as near 
her as he dared. “I’m willing to be 
reasonable. I’m willing to do anything 
at all within reason. But you told me 
I was to get up this religion. It was to 
be my religion, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” sobbed Alice. 

“Very well, then,” he said; “I ought 
to have the right to put what beliefs 
into it I wish, and leave out those I 
don’t wish to put in. Isn’t that fair? 
Why, a man’s religion is—is sacred. It 
—it shouldn’t be tampered with.” 

“You don’t love me,” said Alice 
sorrowfully. 

“He don’t love her,” said Audrey 
sadly ; and ‘He don’t love her,” repeated 
the chorus. Conway looked up angrily. 

“Just cut out that parrot-business, 
wont you?” he said roughly. 


But— 


’ 


UDREY drew herself up stiffly and 

let Conway have a shot of anger 
from her -beautiful eyes. Alice let her 
right hand turn as if carelessly, and Au- 
drey turned and walked away, and as she 
walked, the other girls turned also and 
walked away. Not once did they turn 
their offended heads, but glided into the 
woods and were lost to view. 


“Now you did it!’ said Alice. 
“You've offended the whole lot of them, 
and they wont have anything to do with 
your religion, and no one will believe in 
it, and we can’t have any priest, and we 
can’t be married to-morrow, and—oh, 
dear !”’ 

“Do you care so much?” he asked. 

‘‘Jimmy !” she reproached, and as he 
heard his name, Conway thrilled. How 
had she learned it? 

Alice also was plainly annoyed to find 
she had mentioned his name, and she 
tried to cover the mistake. Her con- 
fusion was very pretty, and Conway, 
looking at her, was sure this was the 
one girl in the world for him. He had 
made no mistake. He made a sudden 
resolution. 

“Alice,” he said earnestly, “this fancy 
of yours—for it is nothing but a fancy— 
of creating a new religion and having its 
priest marry us is too chimerical. Surely 
there is some-way in which we can 


_ get away from this island and find a 


minister ?” 

“No, there isn’t!” said Alice. “And 
if I loved a girl, I’d be glad and eager 
to do anything she suggested. I’d make 
a religion in a minute, I would! And 
if you loved me, you would.” 

“Very well,” he said, “I will.” 

“And if I loved a girl, and she wanted 
my religion to have one thing or another 
in it, I’d put it in. And so you would, 
if you loved me.” 

“Very well,” said Conway, “I'll put 
anything in it you wish.” 

“Oh, then,” said Alice joyfully, “I'll 
tell the girls, and we'll a// join your 
religion, and we can be married to- 
morrow. At noon?” 

Conway smiled. To create a religion 
out of hand in time to be married in 
the presence of its adherents and by 
its priest the next day at noon was cer- 
tainly doing things in a hurry. 

“Ves,” he said, “to-morrow at noon.” 

“So that is settled,” said Alice sweetly 
as she arose, “and perhaps I’d better go 
and see about things. I suppose this 
gown will do to be married in?” 

“Tt is admirable,” he answered. 

“And you'll put that woman’s suffrage 
—is that it?—in your religion?” 

“Certainly,” he agreed. 
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“I’m afraid, until we are married,” 
said Alice, ‘“‘you’ll have to be guarded, 
because a girl never can believe what a 
man says until after she is married to 
him. Of course, after she is married, 
she can trust him. Oh, implicitly! But 
you love me 
so, you might 
want to come 
and find me, 
and that is 
against the 
rules of the— 
of us. So 
there will 
have to be a 
guard — just 
to keep you 
to your own 
part of the 
island.” 

ee¢ V er y 
woe i>. 2-s 
laughed Con- 
way.” A sort 
of military 
chaperon ?” 

“Yes,” said 
Alice. “And 
food and 
water will be 
sent to you, 
and in your 
part of the 
wood you 
will find a 
tent. None 
of the girls 
will trespass 
on your part 
of the is- |i ee 
land.” Se 
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“That is as far as you may go,” Alice 
explained.. The girls disappeared into 
the wood again. ‘Now you may kiss 
my hand again,” said Alice, and when 
he had kissed it, she ran, throwing kisses 
back to him as she ran. 


CHAPTER 
VI 


ONWAY’S 
first im- 
pulse 


was to follow 
her, but be- 
fore he had 
taken a step 
in that direc- 
tion, a girl 
walked from 
the wood on 
the other side 
of the white 
band, and he 
hesitated. 
After all, his 
affianced 
bride had a 
full right to 
her liberty 
for yet a few 
hours, par- 
ticularly 
when she had 
a whole army 
at her call. 
Instead of 
follow- 
ing her he 
plunged into 
j the wood to 
4 ' ; explore his 





She waved 
her hand to- 
ward his part of the island, and Con- 
way, reaching out his hand, touched 
hers. She did not draw it away, and 
bending his head, he kissed it. Then 
she did draw it away, but not roughly, 
and Conway, looking up, saw the rea- 
son. Out of the wood far down the 
beach, came a bevy of beautiful girls, 
unrolling a white band as they came, 
and stretching it across the beach. At 
the line of high-tide they made one end 

fast by placing a stone upon it. 


And near the table, . . . . her rifle leaning against a log, sat Audrey. 


end of the 
island. Once 
married, he would have a spy in the 
enemies’ camp, and he believed it would 
be no great task to find a means of es- 
cape from the island when he was ready, 
which would be soon. An island full of 
girls was no place in which to spend a 
honeymoon. But before he went, he 
meant to discover why this colony of 
beauties had been planted on Siren 
Island. There was meat for a novel 
in it. 

The wood, when he had penetrated it, 














~ 
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held no mysteries. There were the usual 
pines and a few small oaks, and these 
were set, as is usual on such islands, so 
closely together that he could see but a 
short distance in any direction, but the 
undergrowth and windfalls had all been 
cleared away. He found his tent well 
into the wood but with a clearing 
through to the ocean on either side, so 
that there was a free circulation of air. 
On the far side of his end of the island 
he found nothing but rocks against 
which the waves beat, but as if. made 
for his need, he found one small cove, 
sheltered and screened by the rocks and 
with a sandy beach. This was, then, his 
private bathing-spot. 


E returned to the tent and found 

just beyond it the white band 
stretched from tree to tree, marking the 
boundary of his demesne. But he gave 
little heed to that, for in his absence a 
table had been placed in a pleasant glade 
near the tent, and a trim-aproned wait- 
ress had just finished setting it for a 
meal. And near the table, her head bent 
over a book and her rifle leaning against 
a log, sat Audrey. As Conway ap- 
proached, she looked up, and the waitress 
approached and took the book. 

“T am your guard for the evening,” 
said Audrey, ‘‘and I am to have my din- 
ner here with you. But you need not 
speak to me unless you wish. You need 
not notice me at all. Indeed, after your 
rudeness this afternoon, I prefer that you 
should not.” 

“IT? Rude?” exclaimed Conway. 
I was, I’m sorry.” 

“Perhaps I should pardon you because 
you are in love,” said Audrey scornfully, 
and he blushed. Being in love was not 
yet a thing to be talked about without 
blushes. 
Audrey hastily. “Indeed, I am not. I 
think the idea of Alice’s falling in love 
with you is supremely ridiculous. Amy,” 
she said, turning to the waitress, ‘“‘we are 
ready to be served.” 

The maid busied herself with the first 
course. 

“So suddenly, you mean?” asked Con- 
way. “It was unconventional. But this 
whole island seems to be unconventional. 
It is unconventional dining with one’s 


“If 


“Not that I am jealous!” said . 
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guard, for example, or with any woman 
when her name is unknown.” 

“My name is Audrey Maxwell,” said 
his vis-a-vis. 

“Thank you,” said he. ‘Mine -is 
Jimmy Conway. I’m from New York. 
I write stories for a living.” 

“I’m sure Alice will be glad to know 
that,” said Audrey. “A bride so often 
likes to know the name of the man she 
is to marry, and what his business is. It 
is quite usual for a bride to want to 
know such things, isn’t it?” 

He stared at her. 

“You mean—” he said. 

“T mean that I never knew a girl to 
be in earnest who would promise to 
marry,a man she had never seen before, 
whose name she did not know and of 
whose life and antecedents she knew 
nothing! I mean there are flirts, who 
find pleasure in playing with men,” said 
Audrey with vivacity. “I mean there 
are cruel, cold-blooded flirts, who, for a 
moment’s pleasure, will—” 

HE became silent. He still stared 

at her. 

“A new religion! A priest to order!” 
scoffed Audrey. ‘Why, we have two 
regularly ordained women priests on the 
island!” 

“T should say you had it in for Alice, 
to use the vulgar tongue of New York,” 
said Conway. ‘What did Alice ever do 
that you dislike her so?” 

“Nothing,” said Audrey nervously, 
and then she put her head down on the 
table and wept. Luckily—or was it pre- 
meditated >—Amy had just removed her 
plate. Conway looked at her uneasily. 
He beckoned to Amy. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 
she sick ?” 

“No,” said Amy, smiling, “she’s not 
sick.” 

“No?” said Conway. 
the matter?” 

“T think,” said Amy slowly, “perhaps 
—she is crying—because—men are so— 
stupid!” 

Conway leaned back in his chair and 
looked first at Audrey and then at Amy. 
Suddenly Audrey raised her head and 
put out her hand impulsively. Her face 
was smiling now, but tears. lingered: in 


“Ts 


“Then what is 
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those wonderfully expressive brown eyes 
of hers. 

“Forgive me, wont you?” she said 
pleadingly. “I shouldn’t make such a 
nuisance of myself. Do you take sugar 
in your tea? Why, I’m afraid we have 
no tea!” 

She laughed merrily ; he thought the 
merriment was forced, but in his relief 
he laughed too, and the laugh seemed to 
establish a bond of understanding be- 
tween them. He found himself looking 
straight ‘into her eyes, and as he looked, 
he thrilled, and he dropped his eyes 
lest she should read .something in 
them he did not wish -her to read. 
They dropped to her faultless throat, 
and he sighed. 

“You—you say there are ‘wo women 
ordained ministers on the island?” he 
said in his haste to hide his confusion, 
and when Audrey laughed, his confusion 
was tenfold. 

“You are not thinking of using two, 
are you?” she chaffed merrily. 

“Yes, I am!” said Conway boldly. 
“I’m thinking of leading a double life, 
or being a Mormon or a Mohammedan. 
When do you suppose I can see Alice?” 
he added suddenly. 

For he felt the need of a sight of 
Alice. Alice, when he looked into Au- 
drey’s brown eyes, seemed tremendously 
vague and far away. After all, he had 
very little to hold onto, so far as Alice 
was concerned. There was no long ac- 
quaintanceship. There had been but a 
short meeting, not enough to burn her 
features into his memory, and he recalled 
now that during even that short meeting 
he had looked at Audrey quite a little. 
He began to wonder whether he had not 
looked at Audrey longer than at Alice. 
What if he had loved Audrey even while 
he thought he was loving Alice? Such 
things might be. 

“Wont you see enough of Alice?” 
asked Audrey. 

“What is this island, anyway?” asked 
Conway with sudden vexation. “What's 
the matter with it, and everybody on it? 
What sort of witchery are you ail trying 
to throw over me? What on earth is it, 
anyway?” 

“The 
Audrey. 


coffee, Amy, “please,” said 
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CHAPTER VII 


T the end of the dinner Audrey 
withdrew to a spot twenty feet 
away on her own side of the 


white band and settled down to her book, 
and Conway, after vainly tempting her 


‘to further conversation, said good night 


and retired to his tent. He was woefully 
tired in body and mind, and although he 
wished to sit and think, he no sooner en- 
tered the tent than the snowy cot 
tempted him and he threw himself upon 
it. In an instant he was asleep, and he 
slept like a log until long after sunrise. 

When he arose, he took a dip in the 
ocean in his bathing-cove, and the cool 
water drove the cobwebs from his brain. 
He had found an abundance of rough 
towels in his tent, and when he had 
rubbed himself until he glowed, he was 
able to iaugh at the events of the. re- 
markable day he had passed on the 
island of the sirens. He laughed as he 
thought of Alice and the religion with 
the suffrage clause, and that he had ever 
taken the notion seriously. “He thought 
of Audrey with only less amusement. 

“She’s a flirt,” he said to himself, 
“and she was trying her eyes on me in 
the absence of better game. But to-day 
Vl be a match for the whole of them, 
and I'll get to the bottom of their mas- 
querading. If I have to, I’ll walk right 
into their headquarters. There must be 
some one at the head of the business.” 

When he walked out upon his beach, 
seeking the breakfast he was sure would 
be awaiting him, Conway was fully his 
rational self. The table was ready for 
him, but he felt a tinge of disappoint- 
ment to find Audrey was not seated at it. 
Back from the white band some hundred 
feet, and extending from the water’s 
edge to the wood, sat a compact line of 
girls. Evidently some wise head had 
foreseen the change the night would 
make in his mind, and had posted this 
sentry-line to prevent just such an incur- 
sion as he had considered. The rifles 
were on guard! 

He seated himself at the table, and 
Amy, who had been standing by the 
serving-table, brought him food. He 
chuckled as he broke an egg into his 
dainty china egg-cup. 











“I see my guard has-been increased,” 
he said. ‘Evidently I am considered 
more dangerous this morning than I was 
last night.” 

“Oh, no,” said Amy. 

“No ?” 

“Not at all,” said Amy frankly. 
“Audrey is not ready to take charge yet. 
She was on guard until midnight.” 

“And is Audrey so puissant, then? 
Does it require fifty other girls to guard 
a man that Audrey can guard alone?” 

“No,” said Amy. “I believe the rule 
is that one girl close to a man can handle 
him better than fifty girls at a distance. 
The Mother says so.” 

“She does, does she?” said Conway. 

“And who is the Mother?” 
’ “Oh!” cried Amy in distress. 
shouldn’t have mentioned her. Please, 
please do not say I mentioned her! I— 
oh, I-do not know what would be done 
with me if the Mother learned that I had 
mentioned her! You wont say I spoke 
of her, will you? Please? For my 
sake ?” 


“Oh, I 


Conway studied the girl closely. 
Her emotion seemed real. Amy was 
not like Audrey. She was impulsive, and 
like impulsive creatures, she was evi- 
dently prone to panic, and her blue eyes 
were now big with fear. 

“That’s all right, Amy,” said Con- 
way with that easiness of tone aman is 
apt to adopt to a girl in waitress’ garb. 
“T’ll keep it dark, but I want to know 
more about this Mother. -Who is she? 
You’ve got to tell me.” 

“T can’t,” she said, letting her head 
hang. 

“Yes, you can, and you must,” he de- 
clared. ‘You’ve let her name out, and 
you can see what the effect would be if 
I were to tell all those girls. Suppose I 
should stand up and shout ‘Amy has told 
me about the Mother’ ?” 

“Oh, please!” begged Amy. 

“Don’t you see that you and I are in 
the same boat?” asked Conway. ‘We 
ought to stick together. You have 
broken one of the rules—I can see that 
—by mentioning this Mother person, and 
I’m a poor, mistreated captive. We’re 
both in trouble. You help me, and when 
I can, I’ll help you.” 
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“If I wanted to get off this island, 
would you help me?” asked Amy 
eagerly. 

“Yes, I would,” he said, “for that is 
the very thing I’m anxious to do myself. 
Do you want to get off?” 

“Mr. Conway,” said Amy, “if you 
knew! If you had any idea how I was 
brought here. If you knew how I am 
treated.” 

“They don’t mistreat you, do they?” 
he asked. 

“They don’t,” said Amy. “She does.” 

“The Mother?” 

“Yes. They are all—they are all—” 

“I understand,” he said, interrupting 
her. “The other girls are all captains 
and queens and duchesses, and you are a 
slavey? Is that it?” 

Amy nodded. 

“That’s mean,” said Conway. “It’s 
mean, although you do look charming in 
that dress. It is becoming.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Amy with 
evident pleasure. 

“Indeed I do,” said Conway. “I 
think you are adorable in it. And now, 
it is a bargain, isn’t it? I'll help you to 
escape, and you’ll help me?” 

“Ves,” said Amy. “You are so strong, 
and so brave.” 

“I’m strong, at least,” Conway ad- 
mitted. “And now just tell me what 
this gathering of prize beauties is, and 
who is at the head of it, and—” 


Ovr of the wood came Audrey; and 

Conway, looking at her, gasped. He 
had forgotten how beautiful she was, 
and in the fresh morning air, with her 
face aglow, she was even more enticing 
to the eye than she had been the night 
before. 

“T’ve been sleeping,” she said, and she 
smiled on him and held out her hand 
frankly. Conway took it, and he too 
smiled. Down the beach the row of 
girls arose and vanished into the wood. 
Amy retired to the serving-table. 

“T suppose you slept too?” said Au- 
drey. “And dreamed of—Alice?” 

“Alice? George, no!” declared Con- 
way. “I forgot Alice.” 

“Poor Alice!’ laughed Audrey. “Do 
you know she was sent away last night 
“She was? Why?” 
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“She disobeyed orders,”’ said Audrey, 
smiling. “She did not get your parole.” 

“And they sent her away for that? 
She will not be back?” 

“No,” said Audrey ; “are you sorry?” 

“Not while you are here,” said Con- 
way, and he meant it. 

“But I may not be here long,” said 
Audrey. “I may be sent away too.” 

“No?” said Conway, and his face fell. 
“Have you been breaking any of the 
rules ?” . 

“Not yet,” said Audrey. “But my 
orders are almost too hard to carry out. 
The—that is, I have to get you to pledge 
your word you will not try to leave the 
island, that you will not cross the white 
band, that you will not attempt to coax 
any information as to why we are here 
or what the meaning of our being here is. 
-I have to get you to promise all that.” 

“And if I do not promise?” 

Audrey’s face fell. She shrugged her 
perfect shoulders. 

“If I do promise, will they let you 
stay? Will they let you come and talk 
to me every day?” 

“Ves,” said Audrey. 

Conway looked into her eyes. After 
all, why should he leave the island? 
Why should he seek to fathom the silly 
saffair when, if he could see and talk to 
this beautiful girl, he would be happy 
indeed? The mystery? When he mar- 
ried Audrey, he would. learn all that. 
And if she was sent away—well, he 
might never find her again. He had 
better stay. 

“There is this difference between you 
and Alice,” said Conway: “I'll promise 
you anything you wish.” 

“Then it is a promise? You give your 
word ?” 

“T do!” he said. 

“Amy,” said Audrey, “you may take 
away the table. Mr. Conway has fin- 
ished.” 


OR Conway that day was a very 


happy one. He gave himself up to 
the sweet pleasure of talking with Au- 
drey and he found she held, in her pretty 
head, much wisdom and a knowledge of 
books and places. She had ideas, too, 
and a way of expressing them. She was 
not a beautiful doll, as Alice was..... 
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The dinner hour came before he was 
aware of it. 

“This was what I call a jolly day,” he 
said as he took his seat. ‘There could 
not be too many like it.” 

“T hope there will be many like it,” 
said Audrey. 

He smiled. 

“And to end it with this dinner to- 
gether!’ he said appreciatively. ‘Was 
there any truth in what Miss Mortimer 
said about there being two women par-. 
sons on the island? Do the rules allow 
the members of the Petticoat Rifles to 
marry ?”’ 

“Yes. Why not?” asked Audrey, and 
then she blushed. 

“T was thinking that the only fly in 
the amber was that you and I must keep 
to our own sides of the white band,” said 
Conway. “If we were married—” 

“Man in haste!” laughed Audrey. 

“T’m serious,” said Conway. “If we 
were married, we could be together. You 
could cross the white band then, couldn’t 
you?” 3 

“Of course,” said Audrey. 

The meal was not progressing at all. 
Amy stood by the serving-table awaiting 
her orders, but Conway and Audrey, 
their elbows on the table, were far from 
thoughts of dinner at the moment. 

“Well, I don’t see any reason why we 
should wait and wait,” said Conway. 
“T’ve knocked around the world quite a 
little, and I know my own mind, and I 
think you know your mind too. If you 
are willing, I’m eager to have this wed- 
ding come off just as soon as it can come. 
To-morrow !” 

“Jimmy,” she said, “I’m afraid you 
are an inveterate marrier. Yesterday 
you were going to marry Alice to-day, 
and to-day you are going to marry me 
to-morrow. You are an inveterate mar- 
rier—but it is always to-morrow.” 

“T’ll marry you to-night!” exclaimed 
Conway. 

Audrey allowed her head to fall. 
When she raised it, she looked full into 
his eyes. 

“T am willing, Jimmy,” she said, and 
put out her hand. “I will be ready at 
nine o’clock.. There will be moonlight 
then.” 

Jimmy Conway glanced toward the 


? 


, 








“T see that my guard has been increased,” he said. . . 


. - “Does it require fifty girls to guard a man that 


Audrey can guard alone?” “No,”’ said Amy, “I believe the rule is that one girl close to a man can handle 
him better than fifty girls at a distance.” 


serving-table. Amy’s back was turned, 
and Conway leaned forward, his lips 
pursed for the first kiss. Audrey leaned 
forward too. 

“Yo—ee—o! Yo—ee—o! Yo— 
ee—o !”” i 

From far away, at the other side of 
the island, came the warning cry, and 
Audrey sprang to her feet. 

“Yo—ee—o! Yo—ee—o!” her voice 
rang out, and she paused ready for 
flight. Amy gave the cry also. 

““Yo—ee—o!” echoed from a hundred 
voices in the wood, and then again came 
the distant call, and Audrey sped away, 
rifle in hand, and was lost im the wood 
before Conway could spring from his 
seat. He took one stride across the 
white band and then stepped back again 
and stood, every sense alert. 

Out of the wood at the point nearest 
him came, cautiously and with glances of 
fear cast behind her as she came, Amy 
the waitress. 

“Come !”’ she whispered. 


But Conway remained where he stood. 
He shook his head and folded his arms. 

“Oh, come! Come!” cried Amy. 
“You don’t know. I have not time to 
tell you now—but you must come, before 
it is too late.” 

“What is this?” scoffed Conway. 
“The third act of the comic opera? No, 
I’m not down to appear in the third act. 
I’ll stay here.” 

“But it is Audrey!” cried Amy. “They 
are going to take her away! Can’t you 
see it was a ruse to get her away from 
you? You must come, or it will be be- 
yond your power to—” 

“Audrey?” cried Conway, and he 
sprang across the white band and fol- 
lowed Amy. 


gaa girl ran along the beach with the 
speed of a deer, and Conway, 
heavier of foot, plunged after her 
through the soft sand. He overtook her 
just as she was entering the wood, for 
she slackened her pace there. 
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“Which way?” he gasped, but Amy 
turned and laughed in his face. 

“Back!” she cried scornfully. 
to your own end of the island! It is too 
late now. Your Audrey has gone. Oh, 
you were so willing to promise me you 
would, help me escape! And with the 
next breath you were so willing to prom- 
ise her that you would remain here for- 
ever! But she is gone. And I sent her. 
I sent her—do you understand ?” 

“You?” cried Conway angrily. 

The girl backed against the bushes 
that fringed the wood, as he stepped 
angrily toward her. 

“Yes, I!” she cried. “I made you 
cross the white band! I made you break 
your parole!” 

“You stand aside!’ cried. Conway 
furiously, and put out his hand. The 
next instant he was tumbling in the sand, 
for the bushes before him seemed to 
catapult girls at him by the hundred, 
and their very weight threw him head- 
long. When he looked up, Amy was 
gone; but over him, dark and menacing, 
he saw the face of a girl with low 
Egyptian brow and black hair. Her 
eyes were ablaze with anger, and she 
held her rifle aloft by the muzzle. She 
could have brained him where he lay. 

“Don’t strike him, Amena,” said a 
soft voice. “Mr. Conway, your Audrey 
is gone. It is quite useless to attempt 
to find her. You had best return. to 
your own end of the island.” 

Conway raised himself on the sand. 
One of the girls, a glorious blonde, had 
spoken. She was standing now a little 
in advance of the other girls, like a 
Queen Boadicea. 

“You can’t trust him, Agnes,” said the 
black-browed Amena. 

“T do not intend to trust him,” said 
Agnes calmly. “Get up, Mr. Conway, 
and go to your own end of the island.” 
“On the contrary, Agnes,” said 
Jimmy, “I'll stay right here.” 

' He was angry. The farce had gone 
/far enough. There were enough of them 
/ to overpower him easily enough, but he 
‘ had no idea they would do anything of 
the sort. They could do one of two 
things—they could set him ashore from 
their island, or they could leave him 
alone. 


“Back 
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“T’ll tell you now,” he said positively, 
“that I shall not move until I see the 
person you call the Mother. I am a 
man, and I have the rights of a man, on 
this or any other island or any other 
place in the world. I—” 


_ more he might have said does 

not matter. Agnes merely nodded 
to the waiting girls, and they faded away 
into the wood, Amena going last of all, 
and reluctantly. Ten feet from him 
Agnes stood, calm and dispassionate, her 
rifle cradled in her arm like a scepter. 
Conway settled himself comfortably on 
the sand. He was ready to stay there 
all night. He had gained entrance to 
the other side of the white band, and he 
did not mean to retreat. But even as he 
sat there, he heard laughter, and looking 
forward, he saw the bevy of girls emerge 
from the wood bearing the other end of 
white band. They carried it to the mark 
of high tide and fastened it there by 
placing a heavy stone upon it. 

“T am sorry you are so stubborn, Mr. 
Conway,” said Agnes. “If Mr. Conway 
will not return within his bounds, we are 
obliged to make new bounds around him, 
and they will be less spacious. A band 
does not cut off as much ground when 
it must follow three sides as when it 
marks one only.” 

He did not answer. He got to his 
feet and pushed into the wood. He had 
not gone fifty feet when he saw the white 
band stretching before him. 

“Please stop!’ said a voice, but he 
pushed on. He was tired of being made 
a fool of. He bent low and rushed the 
white band. He heard a scream, and 
the angry spit of a rifle, and the spat as 
the small bullet struck a tree at the side 
of his head. Instantly the wood was 
alive with girls. Conway darted here 
and there to avoid them. There was no 
more riflg-work. In the wood it was 
dark, and he knew the girls were afraid 
of wounding one another’ by indiscrim- 
inate firing. A pair of soft arms en- 
clasped him, but he tore them aside and 
darted on, leaving the girl to vent her 
angry exclamation on the trees against 
which he had rudely thrown her. He 
was making his way well up the island 
when he heard the shrill call again. 
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“VYo—ee—o!” it came, and from all 
parts of the wood it was answered, and 
Conway heard the rustling of dresses 
and the patter of feet. He paused, not 
knowing what new attack might be 
made on him, but utter silence fol- 
lowed. It was.weird. The moonlight 
made strange spots on the pine needles 
beneath the trees. He moved quietly 
and cautiously toward the upper end 
of the island again, and his progress 
was unopposed. The girl militia had 
fled. 

He quickened his steps and broke into 
arun. This was his opportunity to see 
what mystery the upper end of the island 
contained. But as he ran, he was 
stopped and thrown back violently 
against a tree. For a minute he lay 
stunned by the impact of the blow, but 
as his senses returned and no assailant 
appeared, he crept forward cautiously on 
hands and knees. He touched the ob- 
ject that had thrown him back, and re- 
coiled again with a cry of pain. It was 
a barbed wire in ten rows, one close 
above the other, and through the wires 
flashed an electric current, not strong, 
but sufficiently vivid to surprise by its 
shock. 

Conway turned to the left, following 
the wires toward the beach, and no one 
opposed him. Here and there he touched 
the wires cautiously. He decided that 
the electric current was too slight to be 
dangerous, and he attempted to tear 
down one of the wires. From the dark- 
ness on the other side of the fence a 
rifle spat with a tiny, angry spark of 
flame, and he stepped back. That, then, 
was why the wood had been deserted so 
suddenly. With no one behind him, the 
girls could shoot at will without fear of 
wounding each other. They were hor- 
nets, wasps. Conway continued to fol- 
low the fence. 

As it continued toward the beach, it 
ted him into a patch of uncleared forest, 
and he was obliged to tramp among 
broken pine-limbs and rough brush until, 
in avoiding a mass of tangled tree- 
branches, he discovered that a well-de- 
fmed path ran along the fence. He 
followed this. It led into deeper dark- 
ness, and he felt his way with hands and 
feet. 
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Suddenly into his face burst the blind- 
ing glare of an acetylene headlight. He 
shielded his eyes with his hand, and had 
only time to see, lying across the path, a 
fallen tree-trunk, when a weight struck 
him on the shoulders, a pair of arms 
wrapped themselves about him and, 
tripped by the log, he fell prone in the 
path. Instantly twenty hands were 
binding his hands and feet. He was 
captured, and there was not the least 
doubt of it. Conway began laughing. 
And as if the whole thing were a joke, 
his captors laughed with him. Of the 
two, they had the better reason to 
laugh. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IS captors did not blindfold Con- 
4 way, as he had feared they 

would, but carried*-him down the 
path lighted by the headlight and 
through a gate in the wire fence. He 
was still in the pine forest when they 
put him on the ground. He turned his 
head. Behind him he saw the prison 
to which they were bringing him. It 
was a crate, constructed of rough 
hoop-poles, the ends imbedded in pine 
trunks. Sides, roof and floor were of 
the same rough poles, and through 
a door they thrust Conway, fastening 
the door after him with padlock and 
chain. ; 

“Well, girls,” he said good-naturedly, 
“you have your little bird in his cage at 
last.” 

Several of the girls laughed. 

“Tf you turn your back, I will untie 
you,” said another, and he obediently 
turned his back while his bonds were 
unknotted. The next instant all was 
dark—intensely dark—for the headlight 
had been extinguished suddenly. In the 
shade of the trees that surrounded his 
prison, he was unable to see at all, but 
he heard the sound of retreating feet, 
and then as his eyes became more ac- 
customed to the darkness, he saw, sitting 
in the dim light where the moonlight 
almost touched the ground, a solitary 
guard. 

“Now that,” said Conway, “is folly. 
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The whole business is 
folly. Why leave one 
single guard, when 
fifty might be left? 
Because, I suppose, the 
single guard is one of 
these roaring beauties, 
and I am to be bam- 
boozled again. At the 
proper time Miss 
Guard — Annette or 
Angelina or Anne or 
some other 4A—will 
come making-eyes at 
poor Jimmy. It seems 
to be one grand mash- 
party, with me as the 
victim. But I’m done! 
No more of it! Sleep 
for Mr. Conway.” 

He found sleep not 
quite as easy as he had 
expected. The ribs of 
the bottom of his cage 
were like the bars of a 
gridiron, which is an 
uncomfortable thing to 
sleep on. He changed 
his position a thousand 
times. Each new posi- 
tion was less comfort- 
able than its prede- 
cessor. 

“You can’t sleep?” 
said the voice of his 
guard softly, when 
Conway had growled 
for the thousandth 
time. 

“Away with the con- 
versation, Araminta 
Mulligan,” protested Conway in 
irritation. 

“T only thought,” said the voice, “that 
I might get you a blanket, or some- 
thing.” 

“No, thank you, Angela Murphy,” he 
said. “I’ll do as I am.” 

“You don’t want—” 

“T don’t want any Petticoat Rifles 
talking to me,” said Conway rudely. 

She said no more. Once, when he was 
nearly asleep, she stole cautiously to the 
bars of his cage and looked in. 

“Get away from my den. 
you!” said Conway. 
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“Alice is going to cry,” said Audrey over her shoulder; and 


T’ must have been two o’clock in the 

morning when he was awakened by a 
touch on his hand. It came persistently 
and gently, tap-tap, until he opened his 
eves. 

“My sakes!”” Conway exclaimed. 
“They will not even let me sleep! When 
they wake a man up in the middle of the 
night to make love to him—” 

“Sh! Mr. Conway!” said a voice. 
“Listen to me, please. It is I, the girl 
that signaled to you—Anne Mertoun. 
Please listen. I may have but a 
minute.” 

Conway sat bolt upright. 


’ 


His eve 
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“They are the Suffrag- 
ette Mercenaries. They 
are the hired troops of 
the war of Votes for 
Women. It was Mrs. 
Duff-Grimshaw’s idea 
—the woman they call 
Mother. They are to 
be a sort of secret 
army, a beauty-brigade. 
You know a beautiful 
woman can make a man 
do almost anything she 
wishes.” 

“T opine so, dimly,” 
said Conway, thinking 
of Alice and Audrey 
and Amy. 

“Ves,” said Anne 
Mertoun, ‘‘and that is 
why Mrs. Duff-Grim- 
shaw has gathered the 
most beautiful girls she 
could find, the perfect 
beauties. But of course 
they were not all 
trained in the art of 
winning what they 
wished from men, so 
Mrs. Duff - Grimshaw 
brought them here to 
study and practice the 
Thirteen Wiles. There 
are to be men here—I 
don’t know how many, 
but quite a number of 
men. It is to be an ex- 
cursion of magazine- 
men, or newspaper- 











“Alice is going to cry,” ran backward through the assembled girls. 


sought the spot of dim light where the 
guard had been sitting. She had slipped 
down and was asleep. 

“I’m listening,” said Conway. 

“First, I want to thank you for all you 
did while I was alone here. I know you 
would have come for me in time if they 
had not come.” 

“T don’t know,” said Conway. 
boat was so poorly built—” 

“Yes? Well, let me talk, please. 
time may be short. 
Mercenaries—” 

“These what?” whispered Conway. 

“Mercenaries,” said Anne Mertoun. 


“UM y 


My 
They came—these 


men, and they are com- 
ing as soon as the girls 
are proficient in the Thirteen Wiles. It 
is to be the test. Mr. Ranksome is get- 
ting up the excursion, I believe, and it is 
to be an anti-Suffrage affair, and the 
girls are to try the Thirteen Wiles, and 
if the men go away fully converted to 
votes for women, the Mercenaries are to 
be sent broadcast through the country. 
Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw thinks no one will 
be able to withstand them and their 
Thirteen Wiles.” 

“Talk about plots !” said Conway. 

“T don’t know all about it,” said Anne 
Mertoun, ‘for I have been a prisoner 
too. I was really shipwrecked here. My 
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_ motor-boat blew ashore. So, of course, 
when they came and found me here, 
they had to keep me.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Conway. 

“Oh, I do!” said Anne without malice. 
“T don’t want to vote. I don’t care one 
way or the other. All I want is the right 
to speak my own mind in my own way at 
my own time; so of course I wouldn't 
promise not to tell about the Merce- 
naries. So they had to keep me.” 

“But they can’t keep you always.” 

“Of course they can!” said Anne. 
“Why not?” 

“Because it would be abduction,’ 
Conway, “and against the law.” 

Anne laughed softly. 

“Why, that would be mere fun for the 
Suffragettes,” said Anne. ‘And every- 
one must think, by this time, I am in a 
watery grave. Oh, it would be simple 
enough to keep me here. And you 
too.” 

“And me too?” said Conway. “But 
why keep me? I don’t know about their 
Mercenaries.” 

“You know all I do, now,” said Anne. 

“But they don’t know that,” said Con- 
way. “I'll give them any promise they 
wish. Then they will put me ashore, and 
I can get up an expedition and come and 
get you.” 

“I prefer to have you take me with 
you when you go,” said Anne. “I may 
not be here when you return. It would 
not be likely, if they knew you had been 
talking with me.” 

“But need they know 
Conway. 

“They know it now,” said Anne Mer- 
toun, “for I have had my eye on your 
guard for five minutes, and she has been 
awake and listening.” 


’ 


said 


it?” asked 


, 


ONWAY looked at his guard. She 

was, as Anne Mertoun had said, sit- 
ting up and listening. Now she laughed, 
and coming to the cage took a comfort- 
able seat on the pine-needles, with her 
back against a tree. 

'  “T should think, if you people want 
to escape,” she said, “you would over- 
power the guard and gag her. I’m sure 
Mr. Conway must have a knife, and he 
could whittle through two of those poles 
and get out.” 
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“Nonsense, Amy,” said Anne Mer- 
toun. “If I touched you, you would 
scream.” 

“T don’t believe she would,” said Con- 
way thoughtfully. “If we could make it 
appear that you had slipped up to her 
where she was sitting on guard—” 

“No,” said Anne positively. “I will 
not have her help us in that way!” 

“Because you are jealous, you cat 
said Amy, jumping up. “Because you 
heard how I wrapped your Jimmy Con- 
way around my finger, and made him 
break his precious word! Because you 
are thinking of Alice and Audrey. No 
thanks to Jimmy Conway that he is not 
married to one or both of them!” 

“Nor no disgrace to him, for that mat- 
ter,” said Anne coolly. “Mr. Conway 
is at perfect liberty to marry whom he 
chooses, and when he chooses.” 

Jimmy was remarkably uncomfortable. 

“Yes, I seem to be,” he said, looking 
at his cage. 

Anne, bless her, laughed. 

“Oh, these prize beauties,” she said 
scornfully, ‘can turn any man’s head. 
Real women do not mind them. [It is 
only the first day they are dangerous. 
Their beauty is only skin-deep and their 
beautiful skins are transparent.” 

“But Miss Mertoun,” said Amy plead- 
ingly, “I do wish you would let me help 
you.” 

The girl seemed sincere in her desire 
to be of assistance. 

“See here, Amy,” said Conway, “what 
were you before you joined the Mer- 
cenaries ?” 

“T was a chorus-girl,” said Amy. 
“Nine dollars per, and keep myself.” 

“Anne,” said Conway, “you can trust 
a chorus-girl in such affair as this when 
you cannot trust another living woman. 
I know them, I have studied them for 
years. I wrote about them, you know, 
and I have seen hundreds of them sacri- 
fice themselves to help others. They are 
good, plucky stock. I know we can 
trust Amy.” 

“Amy without Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw, 
yes,” said Anne, “but.the combination is 
a poor one. She is the past-mistress of 
finesse, is Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw. And—” 

“Oh, that you need not consider at 
all,” said Conway. “I’m sane again. 
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Just to see you has made me myself 
again. I have my feet on the ground.” 

“Well—” said Anne doubtfully. “But 
I don’t think much of gagging Amy.” 

“Nor I,” said Conway. “She would 
find herself in plenty trouble when the 
sun came up. Is there a boat?” 

“There are four,” said Amy. “In the 
cove at the southern end of the island.” 

Already Conway was at work on the 
bars of his cage, whittling them with his 
knife. 

“Go back on guard, Amy,” he said; 
“and you, Anne, go back to your bed, but 
leave your clothes on. This is what we 
will attempt. I will swim to the cove 
and sink three of the boats and come 
back with the other. Amy will give the 
*Yo—ee—o!’ call, and run to the boat, 
and when the Mercenaries are running 
here, I will row to the cove again and 
pick you up.. You swim? Then swim 
as far out as youcan. We-will not have 
much time. Where are the oars?” 

“In the boats, I think,” said Amy, 
“but they are all motor-boats.”’ 

“Fine!”’ said Conway, and Anne stole 
softly away into the darkness. 


CHAPTER IX 


ONWAY had no great trouble in 
severing two of the bars of his 


cage, and he slipped out cau- 
tiously and stole to the shore, where a 
surf beat. on the rocks that edged the 
island on that side. He seated himself 
and pulled off his shoes, but as he looked 
at the crashing waves, he hesitated. He 
swam well, but weighted by his clothes 
he would be badly handicapped, and 
after a moment of thought he stripped 
to the skin. Then he drew his knife 
from his pocket and hastily amputated 
the legs of his trousers. Thus trimmed, 
they would serve as swimming-trunks, 
and Conway walked to the edge of the 
rocks and dived into the breaking 
waves. 

The battle with them was short and 
strenuous, but Conway fought until he 
had passed beyond them into the quieter 
water, and then struck out for the cove 
that held the four boats. It was a long 
swim. At one point a long neck of sand 


stretched out into the water, and Con- 
way landed and ran across this, plung- 
ing into the water on the other side. As 
he neared the end of the island, he swam 
more cautiously, Here the pines dwin- 
dled away, and just within their edge 
Conway could see row after row of white 
tents. Here and there before them a 
girl paced lazily to and fro, her rifle held 
in most unmilitary fashion. One of the 
larger tents, which he imagined must be 
the tent of Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw, had a 
flag-pole before it, and there were two 
of the Mercenaries on guard there. 

The cove itself was of good size, and 
Conway pushed his way across it care- 
fully, for the four motor-boats were 
moored at the further side, close to the 
shore. He slipped as quietly as he could 
to the shadowyeside of one of the boats 
and steadied himself by placing one 
hand on the boat. The water, splashing 
against the side of the boat,. disguised 
the slight noise he made. He drew his 
knife from the pocket of his abbreviated 
trousers and raised himself until he 
could look into the boat. There was a 
Mercenary in it! 

She was asleep, her rifle beside her, 
and he reached into the boat and, taking 
the rifle, slipped it into the water. He 
could not sink the boat with its living 
occupant, but he had withdrawn its sting. 
He slipped back and swam to the next 
boat. Here too, and in the next boat, he 
found a sleeping Mercenary, and he 
slipped their rifles away and dropped 
them to the depths of the cove. The 
fourth boat was also occupied, but the 
guard was Alicet Her rifle followed the 
others. 

Conway did not hesitate. Of the four 
girls, she in the second boat was the 
smallest, and he cut the painter and 
stern-line, slipped his knife back into his 
pocket and, taking the stub of the 
painter between his teeth, swam for the 
open sea. The boat rocked gently, and 
the girl slept on. His progress, drag- 
ging the boat, was slow, but he reached 
the entrance to the cove before the theft 
of the boat was observed by the guards 
ashore. That they had _ noticed the 
slowly disappearing boat was evidenced 
by the clearly ringing cry—‘Yo—ee 
—o! and Conway wasted no time in 
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conjecture. He placed his hands on the 
boat and with a mighty effort swung 
himself aboard. The sleeping girl 
awakened, and her hand reached in- 
stinctively for her rifle, but she was still 
dazed with sleep. 

“T got your letter,” said Conway. 

The girl, wide-eyed, stared at him. 
She had, perhaps, expected this man who 
arose from the sea to attack her. 

“My letter?” repeated the girl. 
it wasn’t my letter. I wrote no letter.” 

“Didn’t you?” asked Conway. 
motor was spitting now, and the pro- 
peller was kicking the water. “Well, 
perhaps I didn’t get it.” 

The girl looked toward the rapidly 
receding shore. 

“Mr. Conway,” she said with surpris- 
ing calmness, “what are you going to do 
with me?” 


E, was thinking rapidly, and as long 

as the girl remained sensibly quiet, 
he was willing to talk with her. The 
alarm was echoing through the island, 
and he knew his plan for escape was 
temporarily abortive. Anne and Amy 
would be beyond his reach. 

“T think, if you are a gentleman,” said 
the girl, “you will put me ashore as 
soon as vou can.” 

“And I think, on the whole, being a 
gentleman, I will.” 

The moon was at the full, and as he 
ran into the cove, he could see all that 
was happening on shore. There were 
but ten or fifteen Mercenaries in sight. 
The three remaining motor-boats, he ob- 
served, had not been unmoored. He re- 
duced the speed of his own boat and 
approached the beach slowly. The 
Mercenaries gathered on the beach and 
awaited his coming, and Conway came 
as a friendly visitor might have ap- 
proached a house-party. The boat 
grounded softly on the beach; the girl 
stepped lightly from it; and Conway, 
with a laugh, followed her. 

He looked sharply about him. He half 
expected to be seized, but he had counted 
on the reluctance of the girls to grapple 
with a man clad only as he was clad. 

“T suppose I can go back te my cage 
and my clothes?” he said, and the girls 
opened a way in front of him. As 
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the path opened, he sprang away, run- 
ning as rapidly as his strong limbs could 
carry him, as if to pass between two 
tents. But as he reached the line of 
tents, he turned sharply and swept down 
upon the spot where Mrs. Duff-Grim- 
shaw stood like a female Napoleon, 
robed in a yellow kimono, overlooking 
her army. With a grasp of iron, Con- 
way seized her just under the arms 
from behind, and as she uttered a yelp 
of fear and surprise, he hastened her in 
long strides toward the motor-boat. 


RS. DUFF-GRIMSHAW was ne 

lithe fairy. She was a chunky and 
solid female, but with the impetus of 
his run, Conway carried her onward in 
spite of herself. She strode across the 
sand as she had never strode before, with 
Conway, barelegged and _ bare-armed, 
pushing behind. With a quick change, 
he slipped his hands to her waist and 
bracing the top of his head against her 
broad back, propelled her rapidly full 
against the boat. Then she toppled. 

Had Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw not been a 
militant lady, that might have been the 
last of Conway. Had she reclined peace- 
fully in the bottom of the boat, the 
Mercenaries might have sniped Conway 
at will with their rifles, but Mrs. Duff- 
Grimshaw arose, angry and insulted. 
The girls could not fire. 

She arose, but the boat swayed, and 
she seated herself again promptly, and 
the boat panted away into the distance, 
while Conway grinned. 

Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw was net, how- 
ever, silent. She said many things—all 
uncomplimentary—to Conway, but as 
the distance from the shore increased, 
she sat still. She was not a good sailor. 

Perhaps never before did a militant 
suffragette take a long moonlight motor- 
boat trip with a bachelor in swimming 
trunks at three o’clock in the morning. 
He reached his own island at sunrise. 

“I’m sorry to cause you this incon- 
venience,” he said as the boat ran ashore, 
“but I was tired of your island. I 
think, before the sun gets up much 
farther, I’ll put on some clothes. I don’t 
tan, but I burn, in the sun. You’ll find 
pots and pans up there. You might as 
well get breakfast while [ am dressing.” 





“T wont.” snapped Mrs. Duff-Grim- 
shaw. In all her life she had never pre- 
pared a breakfast; she had had them 
prepared for her. 

“Oh, yes you will,” said Conway care- 
lessly. ‘You are going to taste the joys 
of woman’s real existence. No cook— 
no eat. Of course breakfast does not 
matter—not this breakfast; but there 
may be many, many breakfasts before 
you leave this island.” 


ONWAY had an abundance of 

clothes, and he was soon dressed, but 
Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw was but scantily 
provided. Her sole outer garment was 
the brilliant yellow kimono. Conway 
offered her some of his garments, but 
she refused them with scorn. Had they 
been anywhere near her size, her scorn 
might not have been so great. 

Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw refused to pre- 
pare breakfast; so Conway ate alone. 
He was not worried. He knew that Mrs. 
Duff-Grimshaw was not the woman to 
fast long, and he counted on her sur- 
render about dinner-time. But-he did 
not know of what stuff the suffragette 
heroines are made. In England they 
used to feed them by force. Mrs. Duff- 
Grimshaw héld out for two days. On 
the third day she made the morning 
coffee, but even a fast of two days filled 
Conway with respect for the leader of 
the Mercenaries. There is a difference 
between fasting with an admiring world 
looking on and getting reports by every 
newspaper, and fasting with only a 
scofing young man as witness. 

For a full week Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw 
did not speak a word, and that was 
heroic too, when one considers how much 
she would have liked to say. She sat on 
the sand in her yellow kimono and stared 
at the other island, but no motor-boat 
appeared with a rescuing party. It was 
one night; after she had prepared a din- 
ner almost fit: to eat, that she turned to 
Conway. 

“T’d like to know what those girls are 
doing,” she said. 

“That is easy,” said Conway quickly. 

He built a fire near the water. 

“You may be sure, Mrs. Duff-Grim- 
shaw,” he said, “that they have been 
eagerly awaiting some word from you. 
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Unfortunately, we cannot see any an- 
swer they may rnake—so I would suggest 
that you let me tell them you want two 
of them to come. You doubtless have 
some sign or password I can use that will 
assure them you authorize the request.” 

“Pink teapots,’ said Mrs. Duff-Grim- 
shaw, and Conway took up his blanket 
and began his fire-talk with the other 
island. 

“Pink teapots.’ he signaled. “Pink 
teapots. Pink teapots. Have Anne and 
idmy come. Pink teapots. Have Anne 
and Amy come.” 


E used no other words, but repeated 

these throughout the evening. If 
the signal-fire was seen, this would be 
enough. And it was enough. Before 
noon the next day a motor-boat arrived 
at Conway’s island, and it contained 
Anne and Amy—Amy at the tiller and 
Anne managing the motor. Mrs. Duff- 
Grimshaw received them as officially as 
she could in her yellow silk kimone 

“What are the girls doing?” she asked 
promptly. “I know they are up to some 
mischief.” 

“They are being married to-day.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw 
angrily. ‘My Mercenaries?” 

“The Gentleman Bachelors of the 
Press arrived day before yesterday,” said 
Anne, “and the girls knew you would 
wish them to try the Thirteen Wiles, so 
they tried them. Sixty-four bachelor 
gentlemen proposed before the Eighth 
Wile was reached ; thirty-two fell before 
the Twelfth Wile; and the last lone 
bachelor succumbed to the Thirteenth 
Wile.” 

“That’s ninety-seven,” said Mrs. Duff- 
Grimshaw with a sigh of relief. ‘That’s 
bad enough, but it leaves eighteen Mer- 
cenaries as a nucleus.” 

“Tt leaves one,” said Anne. ‘There 
was a Gentleman Bachelor of the Press 
from Utah, and he was a Mormon. He 
is marrying eighteen of the Merce- 
naries.” 

Mrs. -Duff-Grimshaw groaned. 

“T’m the one that did not marry,’ 
Anne simply. 

“At any rate,” said Mrs. Duff-Grim- 
shaw, “there were ninety-seven news- 
paper men converted to the Cause. 


, 


said 
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That’s something. I almost feel that 
my work has not been in vain. - But I’m 
sorry the Mercenaries are marrying. It 
was such a brilliant idea!’ 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw,” 
said Anne consolingly, “they could be 
nothing but a failure. _No woman can 
control such tremendous beauties. They 
are all headstrong.” 

“T suppose so, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Duff-Grimshaw regretfully. 

“Anne,” said Conway, “I know Mrs. 
Duff-Grimshaw wishes to say a few 
words to Amy alone. Shall we walk to 
the point of rocks?” 


NNE looked into his eyes. What 

she saw there satisfied her, no doubt, 
for she turned and walked in the direc- 
tion he had indicated. 

“Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw is a real brick,” 
said Jimmy when they were out of hear- 
ing. “Being alone on an island with an 
elderly woman for a whole week is a 
test, af anything is. I wanted you to 
know this, Anne. Of course, you may 
feel strongly against her, because she 
kept you on the other island against your 
will.” , 

“Oh, no!” said Anne. 

“I’m glad of that.” said Conway. 
“Pm sorry for the poor old soul. This 

‘ upset of her Mercenaries is a real blow 
to her. What are those girls going to 
do?” 

“They are going away with their hus- 
bands, of course,” said Anne. 

“And not going to try to rescue Mrs. 
Duff-Grimshaw ?” 

“No.” 

“Well. then,” said Jimmy Conway, 
“we have her on our hands, and we will 
have to get her to the mainland some- 
how. She doesn’t know how to run a 
motor-boat. Does Amy?” 

“No,” said Anne. 

“Then you or I will have to take her, 
and the other will have to take Amy.” 

“T will take Amy,” said Anne. 

“Now, Anne,” said Conway earnestly, 
“you needn’t think that at all! I don’t 


care two cents for Amy or for any of the 
A girls of the whole Mercenary crew. 
And I never did!” 

“Certainly not!” said Anne. 


“But 
THE 
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there‘is no reason why yeu should take 
Amy in your boat. She can travel quite 
as well in mine.” 

“Just as well,” agreed Conway. 

“And Aunt Sarah can travel quite as 
well in your boat.” 

“Aunt Sarah?” 

“Certainly. Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw is 
my Aunt Sarah. And Amy is my 
cousin—Amy Duff-Grimshaw.” 

“Your cousin?” Conway wrinkled his 
brow. There was something he should 
remember. Suddenly it came to him. 
“Anne Mertoun!”’ he cried. ‘Why, you 
are Anne Mertoun Grimshaw.” 

“Ves,” said Anne, and she smiled, for 
Anne Mertoun Grimshaw was the leader 
of all the suffragettes in America, the 
forceful, intelligent, cultured young 
woman whose leadership held the swirl- 
ing mass of womanhood together. 

“Well,” said Conway disheartenedly, 
“I’m the joke! I’m the silly idiot! 
I’m the brilliant young man! Oh, yes! 
I’ve been a pretty spectacle, I have. I 
deserve your respect. _Making love to 
bushels of girls under your eyes, and 
then trying to hoodwink the wisest 
woman of her age. I see my answer.” 

Anne Grimshaw stood straight and 
looked: at the sea. Her hair was blown 
back from her forehead, and her skirts 
flapped in the stiff breeze. She was like 
a winged victory, and Conway felt like 
a fool. 

“All women who are worth while,’” 
she said gently, “know the frailties of 
mankind.” She hesitated. ‘‘We—we 
love them,” she said. 

Still Conway made no sign. 

“But no woman likes to stand on a 


’ 


hard rock for hours and hours,” said 
Anne, pouting, “like Patience on a 
monument, while the man stands and 


stands and—” 

Jimmy ran his hand through his red 
hair and laughed out loud and merrily. 

“Come down off the monument, Pa- 
tience!”’ he said. 

A minute later Mrs. Duff-Grimshaw, 
holding her yellow silk draperies around 
her ample form, happened to look up. 

“Why, Mr. Conway is kissing Anne!” 
she exclaimed. 

“What do I care!” said Amy crossly. 
END 





By 
Edward Isaac Wheeler 





“ AZZAH BILL,” the “jump 
R jock,” was not one to follow 

a lead to the bitter end. The 
dice refusing to obey indignant com- 
mand, he abruptly changed to passionate 
pleading : 

“Please, Mist’ Bones, please suh, don’ 
yo’ go back awn me now. Come! Yo 
Big Dick—six an’ fo’—Phoeby twins! 
Please, jes’ ’is once!” He rubbed the 
dice between his palms, and with a cir- 
cular sweep of the arm rolled them 
across the blanket. The wail of a lost 
soul echoed in the finial plea: 

“Come ‘awn! Yo’ Big Dick Ten- 
nant!” The cubes settled—four, trey. 

The passionate entreaty died in a hol- 
low groan. His body froze into a 
statue—arm upraised and fingers rigid 
against the palm, knuckles grayed from 
the tensity of the final snap. The eyes 
rolled wildly in their ebon setting as he 
watched “the Little Hand-rider” rake 
in the pile of dollars, halves and 
“chicken-feed.” 

“Shoot it all,” laconically announced 
the Hand-rider, a gambler born. Raz- 
zah came to life. 

“Le’ me take two bucks, Ridah,” he 
said surlily. The Hand-rider slid two 
dollars across the blanket and repeated 
his offer: 

“Here it is, boys. Get aboard! Shoot 
it all or any part of it. Sixteen bucks— 
no, fourteen now. Come on if you aint 














He rattled the ivories entic- 
ingly as he talked. “Hop to it, hop to 
it! I aint got all day. Gotta go-an’ 
breeze that Comfort filly in a minute. 
Lay ’er down! Stan’ back there, Raz’, 
an’ give them tightwads a show. Get 
onto it, bullies. I can’t win all the 
time.” 

Razzah Bill threw his two dollars 
down in front of the dice holder. 

“Ah’m fadin’ yo’ fo’ two bones,” he 
announced. “Roll ’em out, white boy. 
’Ese hyah pikahs ain’ goin’ bet nothin’.” 

“Not with ¢hat money, you aint,” de- 
nied the Hand-rider. “I aint lendin’ 
yuh no shoestring to parley into a tan- 
nery offa me—not t’day! Back off, 
Raz’ !” 

“Out o’ way, niggah! Out 0’ way 

A tall mulatto the color of a cut-down 
boot hustled into the tack-room, shoul- 
dering Razzah Bill unceremoniously out 
of his path. 

“Step ’side an’ let a gen’mun gamle! 
Yo’ broke, man—le’ me git some o’ his 
easy money. How much you shootin’, 
kid ?” 

The deposed  hurdle-rider’s eyes 
gleamed dangerously. There was jeal- 
ousy between those two star flat-riders 
of a bygone day. Razzah Bill was near 
to giving a demonstration of the art 
which had earned for him his ‘“mona- 
ker.” As his hand shot to the “cheater- 
pocket” where he carried his weapon, it 


scared.” 
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was grasped by an old-young man who 
had entered unseen. 

The newcomer, ‘“Goosey Jimmy” 
Berger, was of a standard type seen 
around every track from -Juarez to 
Windsor, from Tia- Juana to Havana— 
the ex-jockey, set down for crooked 
riding and turned tout because he knows 
horses as he knows nothing else. Berger 
pulled the angered negro outside the 
tack-room door. 

“Keep your shirt on, Bill,’ he ad- 
vised, holding firmly to the struggling 
hurdler. ‘I want to see you a minute. 
Settle with Yaller another time.” Raz- 
zah quieted instantly when he saw who 
held him. Without a word he followed 
the ex-jockey to the track fence. 


ERCHED on the top rail, Goosey 

Jimmy bit off a large chew of tobacco 
and mulled it until it fitted comfortably 
in his cheek. Noticing a stable-lad 
bringing a big bay down to the three- 
quarter pole with the evident intention 
of “breaking” him, he pulled out the 
big silver watch—without which your 
genuine rail-bird is a ship without a 
rudder—and clicked the split-second at- 
tachment on the bay’s first lunge. It 
was ten o’clock in the morning, and Ber- 
ger knew there was no chance of the 
horse’s getting a real work-out; he was 
“stalling” until. Razzah- forgot his 
anger. ° 

The colored boy stewed in impatience. 
His two dollars burned a hole in his 
pocket. The ethics of the crap-game 
would permit him to “fade” his enemy 
Yaller with the money. If successful, 
and the lean repaid, there was nothing 
to prevent him from gambling the “vel- 
vet” against Hand-rider. Raz’ feared 
the game would break up. 

“Yo’ sholy didn’ fetch me out hyah to 
watch yo’ clockin’ ’at ex’cise gallop o’ 
ol’ Benninguh’s, did yo’, Mist’ Jimmy ?” 
he queried peevishly. “Ah got two men 
hyah, an’ Ah ain’ mad no mo’. Kaint 
Ah go back now?” 

Berger spat as he clicked his watch on 
the bay at the wire. 

“Nice work!” he commented. “Eight- 
een flat—under wraps, without a kick. 
Benninger’s about due. What was you 
sayin’, Raz?” 
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“Yo’ jes’ bet ol’ Ben’s due! Ah’m 
goin’ have a bet awn ’im nex’ time out. 
Ah seen ’im do a quahteh in twenty-fo’, 
las’ Sat’day. Ah’s askin’ whadda you 
wan’ see me "bout? Ah aim to get back 
in ’at crap-game. Ah kin bes’ hit.” 

“Yeah! Best it outa your li’le ol’ two 
bucks!” jeered Jimmy. “You're ridin’ 
Pallalto over the sticks t’day, aint yuh, 
Bill?” 

“Yassuh. An’ say, Mist’ Jimmy, save 
yo’ clients fo’ ’at race. Pallalto’s ripe, 
an’ Ah’m goin’ have a ticket in mah 
boot. ’At’s why Ah’m so anxious to get 
back in ’at game—Ah kin use the 
money.” 

“Uh-huh! An’ what price’ll Pallalto 
be? You'll be lucky to get six-to-five in 
that field. Bookies know Pal’s ready, 
same as you do. Liverpool’s a tough 
jump, aint it, Bill? Seems to me I seen 
you do a Brodie there, coupla weeks 
ago.” 

A toothful grin overspread the black 
boy’s face. 

“Sho did! ’At ol’ wateh-jump’s a 
bad un. Take-off’s too san’y, an’ pool- 
bank’s too steep. Hawse don’ jump 
clah, he likely stumble. Ol’ Pallalto’s 
heavy-haided, too. Jes’ what yo’ drivin’ 
at?” 

“Just how you burglars got this race 
cooked, Raz’?”’ countered Jimmy. “Are 
you tryin’ with Pal’, or are you framed 
to shoo somethin’ else in? Never was a 
jump-race run square.” 

‘Hones’, Jimmy, ain’ nobody open ‘ey 
trap to me. ’Em othe’ crim’nals might 
have things fixed to put one ove’, but if 
‘ey has, Ah don’ know nothin’ ’bout hit. 
Ah’m ridin’ bes’ hawse, an’ Ah’m goin’ 
set the pace an’ keep clah o’ pockets. 
Qughtn’ have no trouble bringin’ ‘im 
home in front—’at is, 7f he don’ fall.” 


OOSEY JIMMY squinted carefully 

about them. There was no one in 
sight but a stable-lad cleaning tack, a 
hundred yards away. 

“Listen, Bill,” he commanded. “J 
think you can win with this ol’ bird, but 
they wont be no price against ’im. 
Tryin’ to herd in one o’ them other 
beetles is like gamblin’ at a church fair 
— it’s uncertain. Th’ one you pick’il 
about top the sticks, all right, an’ then 





WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT 


fall over a pebble in the stretch—or 
else one o’ them highwaymen’ll have a 
two-dollar ticket on somethin’ else in 
his boot, an’ cross the rest of you by 
puttin’ the shoo-in in the ditch. 

“No, it’s too risky to bet real coin on. 
I can beat that game all holler—lay 
Pallalto up on one of the books! 
Whadda you think?” 

“Kin yo’ do hit?” asked Razzah 
eagerly. ‘‘What book kin yo’ do busi- 
ness wif?” 

“You know this guy they call Klon- 
dike Mitchner? He’s the gink. He’s 
been a sure-thing sport all his life. He’s 
got you steeplechasers backed off the 
boards fer real, high-class crookedness. 
Pallalto’ll be fav’rite, an’ Mitch’ can 
take off mebbe two, three grand to the 
race, an’ I’ll be in—fifty-fifty. You're 
in with mine. Are you on?” 

“Ah sho am!” fervently declared the 
hurdle-jockey. “Ail Ah gotta do is 
lose, aint it? Well, white boy, keep yo’ 
eye awn yo’ Unc’ Bill— Ah’m goin’ 
show you a real, ahtistic spill. Ah’ll 
make ’em stah movie-pitchuh ridahs look 
like ’ey takin’ tumble offm a hobby- 
hawse.” 

“Now, don’t go an’ make it raw,” 
warned Berger. “Just slide off easy an’ 
natural somewheres, an’ next week you 
can blossom out in a new benny that'll 
make Yaller’s breeze-blanket look like 
Quakermeetin’ togs. Better drift now 
—an’ stay away from that crap-game! 
You don’t wanta get carved up so’s you 
can’t ride.” 

“Ah won’ see nobody till Ah’m 
astraddle,” promised Bill. ‘Don’ fo’get 
to le’ me know if hit’s all right befo’ we 
go to the post. Ef ’is don’ go through, 
Ah’ll have a bet awn ol’ Pal’, an’ Ah’ll 
ride ’im to win!” 

“Tt’ll go through if you do your part 
all nice an’ clean. On your way, Bill. 
An’ keep your trap closed!” 


IMMY BERGER had aptly described 

Klondike Mitchner’s character. He 
was a sure-thing man in every sense of 
the word. A big man,—outwardly pre- 
possessing,—he had the soul of a rat. 
He had made a small fortune in Alaska 
through brace-gambling, and had es- 
caped with it by bribing the steward of 


the last boat down. Even then he had 
been obliged to stay between decks dur- 
ing the entire trip, to avoid passengers 
whom he had victimized. 

Back in the States, he had pursued 
his calling with varying fortunes, until 
a former associate, one Ox O’Brien, had 
shown him that by cutting in at the race- 
meeting with “short money,” they stood 
to make a killing with any kind of luck. 
If racing luck broke against them, they 
could welsh and quit the game with 
more than they had put into it. 

Through oversight, or laxity on the 
part of the detectives, Mitchner and 
O’Brien had cut in. They were suc- 
cessful in a small way from the start, 
and O’Brien advocated running an hon- 
est book and trying for membership in 
the Metropolitan. Turf Association, 
which would entitle them to book on 
any track in America. Mitchner agreed 
to ‘‘shoot square,” but his crooked nature 
got the best of him at times, and he 
could not resist the temptation to “put 
one over” when opportunity offered. It 
was him that Berger waylaid on his way 
to breakfast. 

“Just a minute, Mr.. Mitchner. I 
want to put a proposition to you. Where 
can we talk?” 

Mitchner instantly recognized Jimmy 
for what he was. He ‘was perfectly 
willing to listen to what Berger had to 
say, but knew better than to be seen in 
intimate converse with a _ ruled-off 
jockey. 

“Come into the Poodle Dog in ten 
minutes,” he said, changing his plans 
for a breakfast-place. “I'll be in a box. 
Ask the head waiter.” é 


EATED opposite, each sized the 

other up. 

“What did you want with me?” asked 
Mitchner. 

“IT can get the boy that rides the 
fav’rite. in the jump-race t’day,” an- 
swered Jimmy, getting to business at 
once. 

“Ves? 
me?” 

“Come out of it!” said Berger tartly. 
“You know what I mean. Boost th’ 
odds on Pallalto in your book, take off 
all the money offered an’ I'll see that he 


And what has that to do with 
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finishes without a rider. Fifty-fifty. 
That look good to you?” 

“You want me to connive with you to 
rob the public by causing Pallalto to 
lose the race? To take all the money 
offered on the horse, and give you half 
of it if he loses? In fact, you are ask- 
ing me to engage in a crooked deal!” 
Mitchner’s eyes snapped avariciously, 
even as he uttered the bombastic words. 
Goosey Jimmy was not impressed. 

“You're some little guesser!’”’ he 
sneered in mock admiration. ‘Cut out 
the highbrow, an’ come down to cases. 
I figger you can take off a coupla grand, 
or more—an’ no chance to lose. J/7// 
deliver the goods. Will you?” 


““H-m-m—” mused Mitchner, casting - 


pretense aside. “Sounds all right—but 
how do I know you'll fulfill your part? 
You may be taking a chance that the 
horse will fall. Accidents are liable to 
happen any time in a steeplechase. That 
would be a cinch for you. If I took off 
two or three thousand to the race, and 
Minor should have an accidentai spill, 
you could come and collect your haif. 
If he should win, though, I’d have that 
much or more to pay out, and you'd 
alibi yourself by saying Minor ran it out 
on you. You'll have to give me some- 
thing stronger than that.” 

“All right, then, how’s this? Like 
you say, they’s liable to be a spill in a 
jam any time; but oF Pallaito’s got the 
speed, an’ if Razzah Bill takes ’im out 
front, nothin’s goin’ to get near enough 
to bother ’im. Yuh know he’s a good 
lepper—takes the jumps like a swallow ; 
an’-if Raz’ rolls off at a hurdle I name 
beforehand.—zwhen he’s all alone —will 
that convince you?” 

“Well,” agreed Mitchner, “that’s fair 
enough. Look here—er—what’s your 
name? Qh, yes, Berger. How did you 
happen to come to me? You must know 
a good many other bookmakers ; why not 
one of them?” 

“IT come to you,” replied Jimmy 
evenly, looking Mitchner straight in the 
eye, “because there aint another bookie 
at the track I’d dare epen up to!” 

Mitchner’s eyes blazed. He clenched 
his fists and leaned menacingly across 
the table. Berger didn’t move; he had 
his man sized up ‘correctly. After a 
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moment cupidity overcame anger and 
Mitchner settled back with a short 
laugh. 

“You ought to be careful how you 
express yourself, young man,” he said. 
“Some one might take offense at you.” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” an- 
swered Jimmy coolly. ‘What's th’ an- 
swer ?” 

Mitchner studied the matter a few 
moments. 

“All right,” he said finally. “You're 
on! Let me know which hurdle, before 
the race—and come up to my room at 
the Palace tonight. I'll have the sheet 
there and straighten up with you.” 

After Berger left, Mitchner sat a 
few moments thinking. 

“So /’m the only bookmaker that’s 
crooked enough for him to open up to, 
am I?” he gritted through his teeth. 
“Maybe he’s right; we’ll see.” 

Berger hastened to the track and 
hunted up Razzah Bill. He explained 
arrangements to the rider, and they 
argued it out. 

“Well, suh,” decided the negro, 
“make it the wateh-jump. Ah’ll let ol’ 
PaHalto have ’is haid when we take off, 
an’ he’ll sho bobble when he lan’s. Ah’ll 
roll off then. Pal’s goin’ keep right 
awn roun the cou’se, so Ah won’ be able 
to ketch ’im an’ ride ’im out. Have 
Mist’ Mitch’ lay ag’in’ ’im place an’ 
show, too. He kin do hit awn a jump- 
race.” 


OOSEY JIMMY stopped beside the 
block where Mitchner, glass to eye, 
stood watching the finish of the third 
race. 

“It'll be the Liverpool,” said the tout 
in anundertone. “The water-leap—un- 
derstand ?” 

“All right,” acknowledged Mitchner, 
barely turning his head. ‘Now beat 
it—don’t hang around here!” Jimmy 
walked away, uneasy in his mind. Some- 
thing in the Alaskan gambler’s manner 
had made him suspicious. 

“Pshaw!”’ he muttered to himself. 
“It’s bound to be all right—if Raz’ 
don’t gum the cards. Anyway, the 
sheet’ll show the figgers. He can’t get 
Joe Howell to frame a fake sheet for 
"im—Joe aint that kind. I’d know his 














’ sheet-writin’ amongst a hundred—so 
Mitch’ can’t doctor it himself. I’ll keep 
an eye on the book, just the same.” 

When the odds were posted for the 
steeplechase over the short course, Jimmy 
stood behind a pillar where he could 
watch, unseen, the throng surrounding 
the Klondike Club’s book. Even money 
was the prevailing price laid against 
Pallalto around the ring, but Mitchner 
quoted eleven to ten. Those odds, 
when equaléd by the other books, he 
boosted to six to five. 

Hurdle racing—always popular with 
the transient race-goer—is looked upon 
askance by the regular. This day, how- 
ever, the race—on form—belonged 
strictly to the favorite. Old Pallalto, 
good enough still to win on the flat, 
outclassed his field. Jimmy saw two 
betting commissioners from other books 
place large wagers at the juicy odds 
offered by Klondike Mitchner on Pal- 
lalto, besides any number of smaller bets, 
‘before he went to the paddock to give 
Razzah the “office.” Shortly afterward 
the bugle sounded and the _ timber- 
toppers filed out on the track. 

Berger headed for the betting-ring. 
Just inside the paddock. turnstile a 
hurried youth whom he recognized as 
Brownie, outside man for the Klondike 
Club, hailed him: 

“Just lookin’ for you. 
to see you, right away.” 


Mitch’ wants 


A PANG of foreboding struck Jimmy 
at the words. He hurried to the 
book, where Mitchner awaited him on 
the ground—O’ Brien taking his place on 
the block. A glance at the slate dis- 
closed a strip of paper pasted over 
Pallalto’s name! 

“Nothin’ doin’—Pallalto,” droned the 
Ox, to excited requests for a price. ‘‘Lots 
o’ other books in the ring—we aint 
takin’ none. Nothin’ doin’, I tell you! 
Don’t want it!” 

Pallalto was quoted at three to five in 
a few books ; others had no odds against 
his name. This much Jimmy noted be- 


fore Mitchner seized him by the arm and 
took him outside the ring. 

“Where’ve you been?” asked the book- 
had_ Brownie 
I wanted 


maker sharply. ‘I’ve 
looking everywhere for you. 
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to tell you it’s off! Too much money 
offered on Pallalto; I’m afraid of a 
job. I don’t know you, and my partner 
balked before we got a hundred dollars 
in. I merely balanced my book with 
what I took off on him. Why didn’t 
you stay around where I could find 
you?” 

“You mean—you don’t mean you're 
not goin’ to split!” stammered Jimmy, 
striving desperately to control himself. 

“T tell you I didn’t take off a hundred 
dollars on Pallalto!’ lied Mitchner. “If 
he don’t win this race, I stand to lose!” 

But Jimmy was gone. Throwing 
caution to winds, he was flying down the 
lawn in pursuit of the horses, jogging 
along halfway to the starting pole. 

“Razzah!” he yelled, oblivious of the 
curious’ spectators scattered over the 
lawn. “Razzah, don’t—” The words 
died in a half-sob as he realized the 
futility of trying to convey a message at 
that distance. Razzah Bill, all un- 
conscious of the wreck of their plans, 
bobbell serenely up and down as Pal- 
lalto cantered, sidling, to the starting 
web stretched across the track in the van 
of his field. Goosey Jimmy felt weak. 

“The dirty rat!” he gritted, shaking 
the iron palings of the fence in impotent 
rage. “Oh, the rotten welsher! An’ [ 
can’t doa thing. If only I could reach 
Bill!’ He ran across the lawn toward 
the paddock gate, with the wild idea that 
he might gain the center-field in time to 
shriek a message to the negro rider. as 
he passed. A sudden yell from the 
grandstand told him he was too late. 
They were off! 


UT in the lead, as the barrier 
sprung, flashed the red-and-white 
sash and cap of Razzah Bill on Pallalto. 
Down around the stretch turn and over 
the first hurdle thundered the horse, ears 
pricked forward. The field was a dozen 
lengths behind as they swung through 
the gap in the fence, into the center- 
field. At the second brush-topped 
obstacle two horses fell, and the crowd 
yelled excitedly. They were getting the 
thrills for which they had paid admis- 
sion. 
At the fourth hurdle another rider 
shot over the head of his mount. The 
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horse circled and came back to stand still 
while the jockey limped to him, mounted 
and took after the field, now a hundred 
yards ahead. Old Pallalto was a score 
of lengths in the lead, and running like 
a machine. With scarcely a guiding 
touch from Razzah Bill, who sat him 
like a centaur, the old campaigner kept 
to the course, taking .the leaps like a 
grayhound. The crowd roared its ap- 
proval. 

The Liverpool was next—a rather 
nasty jump. Once safely over that, and 
the race was as good as won; the re- 
maining obstacles were as nothing to the 
sure-footed horse. 

Swinging into the approach to the 
Liverpool, Pallalto swerved as though to 
refuse the jump. Razzah Bill pulled 
his whip and gave the horse two sharp 
cuts across the flank. Pallalto lost his 
stride and rose to the timber too soon. 
His heels hit the hurdle—and he landed 
short, on the shelving edge of the pool. 

A plunge, a jolting, wrenching lunge 
—and Pallalto went to his knees. He 
caught himself by a tremendous effort 
and scrambled to his feet, but Razzah 
Bill lay where he had fallen—a little 
off the track. Pallalto continued around 
the course, finishing fifty lengths ahead 
of the next horse, which had nearly 
overtaken him at the water-jump. His 
win counted for nothing, however, as 
he finished riderless. Of seven starters, 
three alone finished with riders. 

Jimmy was through the paddock gate 
and across the track like a jackrabbit. 
He reached the huddled Bill before any 
of the group of rubbers and stable boys 
idling near the timer’s stand. Razzah 
was not playing ’possum. 

“Ah guess Ah ove’played, Mist’ 
Jimmy,” he groaned as he saw who was 
bending over him. “Sompin done bus’. 
How much yo’ reckon we get fo’ ’is 
hyah puffomence ?” 

“Not a dime, Bill—not a measly red! 
That louse of a Mitch’ double-crossed 
us! He did, Bill—he crossed us!” 

“Oh, Lawdy!” groaned the broken 
rider—and fell back unconscious as the 
vanguard of the rubbers reached them. 
The starter’s phaeton clattered up, and 
the track-surgeon made a hasty examina- 
tion. 
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collar-bone 
“Be 
all right in a month. Get busy, boys; 
let’s get him off the field.” 


“Arm broken and 
cracked,” he presently announced. 


* was two days before Jimmy saw 

Mitchner again. In the meantime he 
had visited Razzah at his mother’s 
home, near the track. He felt deeply 
sorry for the colored boy, especially as 
the family was large and in straitened 
circumstances. Too sore of spirit to 
talk convincingly to a “client,” Jimmy 
managed, nevertheless, to scrape up 
enough money to purchase a few luxuries 
for the patient. He did his best to 
cheer Razzah Bill, and the darky’s mer- 
curial spirits rose as he listened to the 
tout’s solemn oath to avenge them both 
on the Alaskan welsher. 

Crossing the bay on the ferry, Goosey 
Jimmy felt a hand laid on his arm. To 
his surprise, it was the man who oc- 
cupied his mind to the exclusion of all 
else—Mitchner. 

“Hello, Berger. Where’ve you been?” 
heartily inquired the bookmaker, keep- 
ing, at the same time, a wary eye on 
Jimmy’s hands. “I’ve tried to find you, 
but you managed to keep out of the way. 
I suppose you’re sore at me—but you’re 
wrong. If you look at things in the 
right light, you can readily understand 
my position. Let me explain more 
fully.” 

As Mitchner talked, Jimmy’s head 
buzzed. For a minute he considered 
trying to tip the gambler over the rail 
from where they stood on the upper 
deck. Then cold reason asserted its 
mastery over hot anger, and he listened 
quietly while the Klondiker lied with a 
plausible tongue. When Mitchner 
finally slapped him jovially on the 
shoulder, Jimmy awoke from his semi- 
trance to hear the glib finish: 

“You understand, I couldn’t go ahead 
in the face of my partner’s cold refusal 
to lay against the horse; and I couldn’t 
locate you in time to change the plans— 
so there you are. 

“Now listen, Berger! I want to be 
friends with you. We can make some 
money together before the meeting 


closes. Any time you get a line on any- 
thing like that again, let me know. I 
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wont say a word to my partner until it’s 
all over—then he can’t kick. String 
with me, old man, and you'll wear 
diamonds yet.” 

A ray of beautiful sunlight suddenly 
pierced Jimmy’s cloud of gloom—the 
chance to wipe the slate! He almost 
laughed aloud with joy. Then he real- 
ized that he was dealing with a natural 
poker-player, and he raised a surly gaze 
to Mitchner’s face. 

“That’s a fine alibi you got, Mitch- 
ner,” he commented. “But how am I 
to know you're on the square now? 
You fell down on me once, an’ got that 
poor dinge half killed—what cinch’ve I 
got you wont do it again? You know, I 
can’t cripple half the jocks at the track 
just ‘cause that rabbit-hearted partner 
o’ yourn gets iced gams. If that coon 
didn’t know me like he does, I’d be out 
by the Farallones, swimmin’ fer China. 
If I don’t square yeu with him before he 
gets out, you better get yourself meas- 
ured fer a zinc-lined overcoat.. You 
know his monaker—Razzah Bill; well, 
he earnt it!” 

A shade of anxiety passed over the 
gambler’s face. A carving negro was an 
ugly proposition. Taking a hundred- 
dollar gold-certificate from his bill-fold, 
he handed it to Berger. 

“I’m awfully sorry about that poor 
boy,” he said. “It’s too bad he had to 
get hurt for nothing. You take this 
bill and see that he has good care. I 
lost money on the race—but what is that 
against his injury? You understand, 
I’m not buying him off ; but I do feel a 
little responsibility—morally. Now don’t 
let’s have any more hard feelings, Ber- 
ger. We'll get even for that flivver 
vet.” 

Jimmy thought so too, as he sheok 
hands with the bookmaker. In fact, he 
was much the more positive of the two. 


ERGER explained his plan to Raz- 

zah Bill, whom he found sunning 
himself on the front porch the next 
morning. 

‘““My ideer’s this,” he said, after relat- 
ing his conversation with Mitchner. 
“You take fifty of this for household ex- 
penses, an’ I’ll try to parlay the balance 
into a bank-roll. The first time a cinch 


shows ‘up, I'll frame Mitch’, an’ we'll 
gamble. Not only that, but I know a 
coupla live ones that'll bet a century or 
two apiece. If we’re lucky enough te 
light on somethin’ at a price, we oughta 
put a awful crimp in his cash-box. 
Whadda you think of it?” 

“"At looks mighty good to me,” 
agreed Raz’. ‘An’ now lemme tell yo’ 
sumpin’. ’At li’le black boy wo’kin’ fo’ 
Mist’ Ca’oll dropped in to see how Ah’s 
gettin’ ‘long, ’is mo’nin’. Ah kep’ a 
white boy offm ’im one time, an’ he’s 
shp been strong fo’ me ev’ since. 

“He been ex’cisin’ ’at Benninguh 
hawse yo’s clockin’ otheh mawnin’, an’ 
he tells me ’ey aim to set ’im down nex’ 
week. Boy ove’heahs Mist’ Ca’olt 
talkin’ to a clien’ he’s got—hullsale 
candy-man ove’ town—an’. ey say ’ey 
gom’ sen’ ten thousan’ dolla’s Eas’, to 
bet in the big pool-rooms. “Ey won’ 
bet a cent hyah at the track. 

‘°Ts lile black boy says, ain’ nobody 
wise ’at Benninguh’s neah ready. Only 
set ‘im down once fo’ six fuhlongs in 
thuhteen flat, one mo’nin’ befo’ daylight! 
Mist’ Ca’oll’d skin ’at boy white if he 
knowed he tol’ me. ’At was suhtainly 
some wo’k, eh, Jimmy? Ol’ Ben’s eight 
to one, las’ time out, an’ finish’ ’way 
back ; oughta get fen ’is time, sho—an’ 
set it in’ Ef yo’ got any luck befo’ ’at 
race, line up yo’ frien’s, an’ we come 
mighty nigh bustin’ ’at ol’ double- 
crossin’ pikah f’om Nome!” 

Goosey Jimmy went to the races that 
day in a very optimistic frame of mind. 
Fortune perched on his shoulder and 
directed his bets, with the result that he 
had a roll of three hundred and ten 
dollars to show the delighted cripple 
that-evening. Razzah ascribed the win- 
ning to the fact that Ae had spent the 
afternoon in close communion with a 
graveyard rabbit’s-foot. 


N the following day, a Friday, 

Jimmy made two bets—cashing a 
ticket calling for four hundred to two 
hundred, and losing a one-hundred- 
dollar bet on the favorite in the last 
race. That bet he made over the strong 
protest of Razzah Bill—who had beer 
unable to stay away from the races under 
the circumstances, and who acidly re- 
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ferred to said lack of judgment at 
regular intervals. Raz’ was all dolled 
up with his arm in a sling made of an 


enormous rainbow-hued muffler, that al-- 


most covered up his front. Yaller 
caused him to writhe in anger, by asking 
whose colors he was wearing. Alto- 
gether, Bill had a very enjoyable day. 

By the following Tuesday night, the 
Goosey-]immy-Razzah-Bill combination 
was winner to the extent of over twelve 
hundred dollars. In the overnight 
entry-sheets, issued after the last race, 
Benninger’s name appeared in a six- 
furlong dash, the last event of the day. 
The firm ‘held a conference, after which 
Jimmy crossed the bay and hunted for 
his “clients.” 

One, he learned, was out of town; the 
other—a Mr. Burns, dealer in sporting 
goods—was nursing a grouch. Mr. 
Burns, it appeared, had listened to the 
siren-song of one Laughing Pete—a 
tout. The cheery turf-adviser had hyp- 
notized him into wagering two hundred 
iron men on an insect ycleped the Sailor. 
At last reports, the Sailor had not made 
the harbor. Jimmy tactfully suggested 
that he might be in the offing. It was 
a mistake ; Mr. Burns was too peeved to 
appreciate the joke. 

“T don’t know about Aim being in the 
offing,” he said bitterly. “But / am! 
I’m ‘offing’ every bet I ever expected to 
make on a horse-race! * That’s straight, 
Jimmy; so if you came here with the 
intention of sending me in on some 
strawberry-chestriut-sorrel-roan son of 
Pegasus, you'll find the door exactly 
nine paces to your left. Kindly do not 
slam it as you go out: If your visit is 
actuated by a friendly desire to comfort 
me in my deep trouble, I will entertain 
you royally with a cup of weak tea. 
Shoot !” 

But Jimmy was not easily discouraged, 
and in the course of an hour he spoke 
his little piece so well that Mr. Burns 
not only agreed to act as agent in plac- 
ing a thousand-dollar bet for the “G. J. 
& R. B.” corporation, but promised to 
wager five hundred for himself—-de- 
claring Jimmy “in” with the winnings. 
Jimmy had not mentioned Mitchner, ex- 
cept to say that the Klondike Club 
would probably lay the longest odds in 
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the ring. Cautioning Burns against in- 
judicious conversation, he departed in 
search of the bookmaker. 


MAFECHNER was playing bridge at 

the Metropole Club. He joined 
Berger outside when the game. was 
finished. They repaired to the gambler’s 
rooms. 

“T got a sure one, but it aint a whale,” 
said Jimmy when they were seated with 
refreshments before them. ‘‘Carroll’s 
startin’ Benninger t’morrow, an’ thinks 
he can win with ’im. He’s got a guy 
to bet fifteen hundred on ’im—on the 
nose. You keep th’ odds shaded, an’ 
you can take off that change, besides 
what other chicken-feed comes your 
way. Jock’ Bugle’ll ride the hoss, an’ 
I can reach him. Bugle wants a 
hundred-dollar ticket on Sundown—a 
place in his boot before he puts his leg 
up. You oughta grab off about two 
grand an’ a half to the race. D’you 
want it?” 

“Benninger hasn’t a chance on his 
form; why not take that money and 
gamble? Why give up, a hundred to 
Bugle?” 

‘Why, to make it an absolute cinch, 
o’ course. Don’t fool yourself that Ben- 
ninger aint- got a chance! I think he’s 
the best bet of the day, bar none. If I 
had any kale, I’d keep my trap closed 
an’ bet the chunk. He only worked 
three-quarters in thirteen, th’ other day! 
I guess that wont beat them hay hounds, 
mebbe.” 

“Well then, why not hold Benninger 
out in my book, and bet on him around 
the ring?” queried Mitchner, who hated 
to give up a century, even for a cer- 
tainty.. Jimmy simulated impatience. 

“Because th’ other way makes it a 
sure thing! Why take a chance o’ losin’ 
a coupla thousan’, if the hoss aint as 
good as he looks, when you can tighten 
up an’ make a lead-pipe out of it by 
spendin’ a hundred washers? Besides, 
I got some consideration comin’, aint I? 
I can’t dig these things up a// the time. 
If I disappoint a coupla more jocks, I 
wont be able to get within gunshot of a 
hoss-race. You gotta make good on 
this, or else I’m liable not to love you 
no more!” 
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It was good: logic, and again Jimmy. 


won his argument. Mitchner agreed to 
take all bets om Benninger ; and to: have 
the ticket on Sundown in Jimmy’s hands 
before the starting-bell rang. ‘The Sun- 
down ticket Berger considered as nothing 
less than an inspiration of genius. It 
was not only a convincer that he could 
really handle Jockey Bugle, but he 
rather fancied Sundown as the con- 
tender. He was satisfied, also, that the 
horse would be a long price in the bet- 
ting. 

The entire proposition looked better 
every time he thought of it. If Ben- 
ninger won at the odds they expected, 
there’d be fifteen thousand to split three 
ways; if the horse lost, a cut of the 
money would’ be taken in by the Klon- 
dike Club. If Sundown won or was 
second—a hundred dollar’s worth of 
tickets on him, a place. Of course he 
would not go: near Jockey Bugle, except 
as a “stall” in case he were watched. 
Goosey Jimmy couldn’t see a fly in his 
ointment—but it was there! Oh, ves, 
it was there—and so large a fly that it 
was a wonder Jimmy could see any oint- 
ment at all. 


PERFECT day, a fast track, a big 

crowd,—fifteen: hundred to bet ona 
good thing in the last race, and. two 
hundred odd to. “chub” along on until 
then—a tout’s dream of Paradise come 
true! ITs it surprising that Jimmy and 
Raz’ were supremely happy? 

Even Mr. Burns, who had pessimistic- 
ally climbed to the top of the grand- 
stand and selected a seat as far removed 
from the betting-ring as possible, could 
be seen to: pucker his lips into a whistle 
occasionally. Their joy was ill-timed. 

The fifth race marked the passing of 
the combination’s last ‘“chubbing” bet. 
They sadly watched the “grasshopper” 
they had picked to carry. 'their case 
fifty dollars, deliberately wheel as the 
barrier sprung—eventually to jog back 
the wrong way to the track. That five 
hundred outraged betters added hoots 
and groans to the firm’s loud denuncia- 
tion of the starter, jockey and Associa- 
tion because the favorite was left at the 
post, cheered them not at all. Razzah 
Bill bitterly pronounced himself a jinx. 
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“Ah’m goin’ ’way f’ont hyali,” he de- 
clared, crawfishing toward the entrance- 
gate. “Ef Ah’d stay fo’ ’is las’ race, el’ 
Benninguh’d bus’ all fo’ laigs—else 
Jock’ Bugle’d jes’ nachelly drop: daid'!” 
And so positive was Jimmy that a 
hoodoo. hovered somewhere, that he 
uttered no protest. He hurried to the 
Klondike Club and took a position in - 
front of the block where he could see 
and hear every bet made. He was tak- 
ing no chances, this time “Kidney-foot 
Jack” yelled confirmation of the last 
winners, and the betting commenced. 

Benninger had drawn first position, on 
the rail, and his name headed. the: list. 
Jimmy noted with pleasure that Sun- 
down was number eight, on the extreme 
outside. Both his choices stood a grand: 
chance of getting away clean. 

George Rosen, the dean of the boek- 
makers, usually posted the first odds in 
the ring. He consulted a slip of paper 
and chalked the opening odds. against: 
Benninger’s name—8-3-6/5—-straight, 
place and show. Mitchner, craning his 
neck to:see Rosen’s figures,—their booths 
were’ side by side,—boosted the price to 
10-4-2,. Other bookmakers followed 
Rosen’s lead; those were the legitimate 
odds at this stage of the betting. 

The first flurry of betting settled the 
odds on the public’s choices—“sharp- 
shooters” taking instant advantage of a 
false price laid against a real. contender. 
The crowd swirled this way and that,. 
rushing in a body to. get a shaded price 
on the favorite as one blockman or 
another boosted the odds to balance his 
book. On the outsiders, there was 
merely the usual piking play of two or 
five dollars by a transient visitor. The 
big money is nearly always wagered on: 
one of the first three choices. 

So far as Jimmy could see, there had 
been no bets made on Benninger. The 
odds against the horse rose steadily until! 
Mitchner, quoting the longest price i 
the ring, had 15—6—3, chalked opposite 
his name. Time was fleeting, and 
Mitchner, catching Jimmy’s eye, raised! 
his brows and jerked his head derisively 
toward the board. He evidently he- 
lieved that Jimmy had been misin- 
formed. Just then Mr. Burns hove itr 
sight, worming his way toward the, 
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Klondike Club’s book. Jimmy edged in 
closer. 

Burns handed Mitchner a roll of yel- 
low-backs. 

-“Benninger—straight,” he said calm- 
ly. “Fifteen hundred.” For just a 
moment Mitchner hesitated. He glanced 
at Jimmy, who nodded. Mitchner 
counted the roll and tossed it into the 
cash-box. 

“Twenty-two thousand, five hundred 
—to fifteen hundred, Benninger!” he 
called, loud enough to be heard across 
the ring ; and wiping off the odds against 
Benninger, he substituted the figures— 
20-8-4! 

“Any more?” he asked smilingly as he 
handed the ticket to Mr. Burns.’ For 
-once in his life, the phlegmatic George 
Rosen, who had watched proceedings, 
was shaken from his calm. 

“Well I’ll be hanged!’ he remarked 
to his ticket-writer. “That guy’s a sure- 
enough gambler—or else he knows some- 
thing.” 

A few pikers, inspired by the big bet, 
hastened to avail themselves of the juicy 
odds; and Carroll, the owner of Ben- 
ninger, who was standing near, felt 
obliged to place a hundred dollars on 
the horse for the sake of appearances— 
after which he hurried to the paddock to 
warn Jockey Bugle that the judges 
would have their eyes on him from start 
to finish. He was puzzled over Mitch- 
ner’s confidence. 

The bookmaker handed George Rosen 
a bill, receiving a ticket on Sundown— 
a place, calling for eight hundred to one 
hundred. This he -slipped to the wait- 
ing Jimmy. who immediately departed 
to the paddock to stall> It was a wise 
move, for he presently saw Brownie 
watching him as he was talking to Mr. 
Carroll and Jockey Bugle in Sundown’s 
stall. Carroll held in his hand the ticket 
he had just received from the Klondike 
Club. He showed it to Bugle. 

“You gan stick this in your boot, 
Jock,” he said jovially. “I guess Ben- 
ninger can pick the extra weight, eh?” 

Berger took it out of his hand. 

“Le’ me hand it to the jock, Mr. 
Carroll,” he begged. 
cine today. I'll be ridin’ as hard as he 
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“All right, Jimmy—go to it.” Carroll 
stooped to examine a bandage, and 
Brownie, watching, saw Goosey Jimmy 
slip Jockey Bugle the pasteboard. He 
hurried back to Mitchner to report. 

The clear, sweet notes of a bugle 
summoned the horses to the post. Jimmy 
hastened to the grandstand, where Mr. 
Burns, grouch and pessimism forgotten, 
sat in the front row directly behind the 
judge’s stand. 

“You be down there in line, right 
after the race,” instructed Jimmy. 
“They’re goin’ to be hit hard, an’ you 
want to get yours first. This hoss is 
in, I tell you! I never had such a 
hunch. It wont do for me to be seen 
with you, so I’ll wait at the gate.” 

Jimmy’s hunch was right. It was a 
miserable start—Benninger on the rail 
and-Sundown on the outside beating the 
barrier a block. They made a proces- 
sion of it—Benninger winning by two 
lengths from Sundown, which was ten 
lengths ahead of the field. Jimmy 
screamed with joy. They were even with 
Klondike Mitchner! x 


HE non-betting crowd, together with 

the holders of losing tickets, had 
nearly all passed through the gate be- 
fore Jimmy spotted Mr. Burns hurrying 
toward him. A claim of foul at the 
barrier had delayed confirmation of the 
race, which stood as run. They barely 
caught the second train from Shell 
Mound. 

“T didn’t get the cash,” was Burns’ 
staggering announcement when they 
were seated in the car. ‘They were hit 
awful hard, and Mr. Mitchner told me 
he had only about enough money to 
cash the rest of the tickets. He took my 
ticket and gave me his I. O. U., redeem- 
able as soon as he can get to the All 
Night Bank. It’s all right, isn’t it?’”’ he 
questioned as he saw Jimmy slowly 
slump down in his seat. ‘What’s 
wrong? -His note is surely good—a big 
bookmaker like him!” 

“Wrong! Oh-ho-ho!” howled Jimmy 
mirthlessly, as the truth forced itself 
upon him. ‘Nothin’ special’s wrong— 
only that hound’s welshed! Welshed, 
you poor feeb’! Welshed! ; 

“Stung again!” he groaned, while 
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Burns stared speechless. “Stung! An’ 
fer twenty-four grand, this time! Oh! 
but that guy’s good! I’m just a kid 
with a stick o’ lickerish—fer him. An 
you—you poor boob! You give up the 
ticket—an’ now we aint got a ghost of a 
show to even get our money back! Stay 
clear o’ me now—I’m goin’ to throw a 
fit!” 

At the Mole they found Razzah Bill 
waiting for them. He had learned the 
result of the racé from earlier arrivals, 
and was in a transport of joy. 

“Guess we poo’!” he yelled as he saw 
them coming. ‘“’At li’le ol’ black boy 
didn’ know nothin’, did ’e? E-e-yow! 
Ah ain’ niggah rich no mo’—Ah’s jes’ 
plain wealthy! © Why—wha’s matte’? 
Yo’-all look like yo’ been plantin’ yo’ 
grandmaw.” 

Jimmy stammered the news. Mr. 
Burns, entirely crushed, could only listen 
shamefacedly as Berger bitterly up- 
braided him and denounced the Klon- 
diker. Razzah Bill heard the recital in 
silence ; but over his black face spread 
a look of determination that boded ill 
for the welshing bockmaker. Bill’s 
right hand was uninjured ! 

Jimmy kept an eye out for Mitchner, 
but without any definite plan of action. 
As the gates leading.to the ferry swung 
up, he saw the bookmaker with his part- 
ner, Ox O’Brien, drifting toward the 
boat with the crowd. 

“Come on!” he cried, seizing Mr. 
Burns by the arm. “There he goes. 
Le’s tail im.” They hurried along, leav- 
ing the jump-rider to follow as best he 
might. Razzah Bill could not take 
chances with his broken arm in the crush 
of passengers. He sidled aboard with 
the stragglers, in time to see his friends 
climb the stairs to the upper deck. Raz- 
zah hastened after them as fast as the 
scattering throng would let him. At the 
top of the stairs he heard Mitchner, who 
was seated just aft the wheel-house. 
boom forth in his loud voice: 

“Tried to double-cross me, didn’t 
you? Well, you didn’t quite put it 
over, you—” The words were cut off 
by the infuriated Jimmy, who swung as 
hard as one hundred and fifteen pounds 
would let him, full to the sneering lips. 

“Ves! You welshin’ son of—” ‘The 
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rest was lost in the tumult that followed, 
Women screamed, and rushed from the 
scene of battle—their escorts toward it. 
Mitchner, bellowing with rage, sprang 
from his seat and smothered the fighting 
bantam by sheer weight. Burns, in- 
spired by Jimmy’s action, landed a 
healthy swing on the jaw of the hulking 
Ox, who had jumped to his partner’s 
assistance. The sporting-goods dealer— 
a large man himself—packed the kick of 
a mule in his good right hand, and the 
Ox dropped like a felled namesake. 
Others chipped in, and a_ misplaced 
punch here and there had a dozen mill- 
ing in a minute. 

There was a venomous look in Raz- 
zah Bill’s eyes as he hurried toward the 
broad back of the Klondiker, who was 
now engaged with a husky tout—a friend 
of Jimmy’s. He was almost within 
striking distance, and his hand shot back 

*in search of his trusty blade; then some 
one flew out of the fray, jolting violently 
against Bill’s sore shoulder. Over- 
balanced, he stumbled over the prostrate 
form of the Ox and toppled into the seat 
lately vacated by Mitchner. 

His good hand reached out for sup- 
port, and fell on something hard and 
smooth that gave forth a familiar jingle. 
He felt it—subconsciously; then he 
turned a startled gaze upon it. It was 
a long sole-leather coin-sack such as 
bankers and bookmakers use ; and across 
the front was lettered the name KLon- 
DIKE CLUB. 

Razzah_ Bill’s eyes popped. He 
glanced quickly around; no one was 
looking his way—all eves were turned 
toward the ruction. 

“Why, yo’ po’ li’le thing!” crooned 
Bill as he raised the heavy sack and 
stuffed it between the folds of his 
blanketlike sling. ‘“‘Lef’ out hyah in the 
col’, wif nobody lookin’ afte’ yo’! Don’ 
feel bad, li’le fella—Ah’s hvah. Come 
home to yo’ drunken daddy!” 

The big sack, heavy with gold and 
silver, bore down on his broken arm like, 
a ton of bricks and strained the cracked 
collar-bone. His face grayed with the 
pain, but Bill never faltered. He 
struggled to his feet and staggered 
toward the rear of the deck, crowding 
close against the cabin wall to avoid the 
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tush of officers, led by Captain Forrest, 
who thundered past to quell the riot. A 
moment later he grinned happily as he 
heard an agonized wail behind him. 

“Ah don’ reckon ’ey’s no twenty-fo’ 
thousan’ hyah ; but f’om the hef’ of hit, 
we’ll get our money back,” he chuckled. 
Mitchner’s ravings furnished a sweet ac- 
companiment to the singing in his heart. 

“I’ve been robbed!” the bookmaker 
was howling. “My money’s gone! Some 
one stole it! Don’t let a soul off the 
boat till they’ve been searched!” He 
grabbed Captain Forrest by the coat 
lapels, and shook him. 

“Why don’t you do something?” he 
demanded hysterically. “I tell you I’ve 
been robbed! That fight was just a 
stall. Search Aim/’’—pointing to Jim- 
my, who was bleeding from a dozen cuts. 
“Search ’em all! There was over six- 
teen thousand in that sack. Do some- 
thing!” 

Bluff old Captain Forrest jammed the 
big gambler into a seat. 
““Shut up! You big, noisy four- 
flusher!” he growled. “Let go of me, 
and give mea chance to be heard. We'll 
get your money. Nobody can leave the 
boat with a sack of that size concealed 
on him. ; 

“Get busy, now, boys! Hustle to the 
engine-room and everywhere else. Don’t 
make any mistakes—but search everyone 
that acts suspicious. Be quick about 
it!” 

The crew of the Klondike Club volun- 
teered to help, but none of the other 
bookmaking fraternity wasted much sym- 
pathy on the Alaskan gambler. 

Mitchner seized the captain of the 
ferry, who had come to learn the cause 
of the trouble. 

“I demand that you hold all the pas- 
sengers on this boat until my money’s 
found! Stop her right where we are, 
and line them up to be searched. I wont 
stand to be robbed like this. I'll bring 
suit—” 

“Are you crazy?” asked the captain 
curiously. “J/e—stop this boat in the 
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middle of the stream with the tide run- 
ning like a millrace! What’s the 
matter with you, anyway? Why don’t 
you keep your eyes on your money in- 
stead of brawling all over my decks like 
a longshoreman? This boat docks on 
time, and the passengers disembark as 
quickly as possible!” 

Goosey Jimmy, Mr. Burns, the big 
tout and a couple of others were detained 
in the captain’s cabin under guard. 
Razzah Bill, descending to the lower 
deck as the ferry neared the slip, found 
a rope stretched by order of Captain 
Forrest, across the bow, a dozen feet 
back of the guard-chains. An officer 
requested those who were in a hurry to 
step inside the inclosure. The other 
passengers he asked to pass off more 
slowly. Perhaps a hundred climbed. 
over the rope. Through this group, 
eight or nine officers passed back and 
forth, subjecting each person to a care- 
ful scrutiny. Now and then one would 
ask a question concerning a parcel, or 
pat inquiringly at a bulging pocket. 

The ferry bumped slowly into her 
slip and docked. The first passengers 
hurried about their business and the 
rope was twitched away, allowing those 
in the second flight to pass ashore. 
Among these was Bill. He crabbed 
along slowly, sidewise, to avoid jostling 
his arm. Captain Forrest, standing in 
a line of his men drawn across the bow, 
stepped back a little to make room for 
the rider to pass. 

“Look out where you’re going—you 
fellow! Don’t jostle that boy. "Lo, 
Raz’,” he hailed kindly as he noted the 
real pain in the hurdler’s face. “How’s 
the bum wing? Some gay silks you’re 
sporting ol’ timer.” Razzah Bill’s face 
cracked in a toothful grin. 

“Vassuh,” he chuckled. 
colo’s! 

“An’ ’is hyah ahm!” he called back as 
he sidled up the apron. ‘Why, Mist’ 
Cappum, Ah nev’ did hea’ of a broken 
ahm doin’ as well in a sho’t time, as what 
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’is hyah one is! 


“Some 
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